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CHAPTER 1. 

A Fjtmity SUtoh—Alv YouihAil DRya-^l Study lor the Medkal ProfcwHOn— 
OUtain a Naval hiirgeuiy Divloma—barly Voyd^ea>-^ttil lor Manilla in tlie 
Culiw^ttewT'^ 4dV^tttroiia KabitK—Cholna uni MuMacn at Manilla ujd 
Cavite—Captain Dtoctanta Rencuv—Peisonal Dungeri and fimcly f 
—How Buamcw may make Friends ol one >4 Itnemies—An Uitpnm ipled 
Captain—Iranquilhty reatuted nt ManiUa—Pleaaurea of the Chase—ihc 
CuU%vatiu/t BOila aithcmt lue—F vh LmbarraannenU 

MY father was horn at Nantes, and held the rank of captain 
in the regiment of Auvergne The Revolution caused 
him the loss oi his commission and his fortune, and left him, as 
sole remaining resource, a little property called La FUmelie 
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'belonging to tnj motlier, and situate about two leases from 
Nantes, in the parish of 'Vertoux. 

At the commencement of the Empire he wished to enter 
the service again; but at that period his name was an obstacle, 
and he failed in every attempt to obtain even the rank of 
lieutenant. “With scarcely the means of existence, he retired 
to La Planche with his family. There he lived for some years, 
suffering the grief and the many annoyances caused by the 
sudden change from opulence to want, and the impossi¬ 
bility of supplying ail the requirements of his numerous family. 
A short illness terminated his distressed existence, and his mortal 
remains were deposited in the cemetery of Vertoux. My mother, 
a pattern of pourage and devotedness, remained a widow, with 
six children, two girls and four boys; she continued to reside in 
the country, imparting to us the first elements of instruction. 

The free life of the fields, and the athletic -exercises to 
which hiy elder brothers and I accustomed ourselves, tended 
to make me hardy, and rendered me capable of ensuring every 
kind of fatigue and privation. This country life, with its liberty, 
and 1 may well say its happiness, passed too quickly away; 
and the period soon came when my education compelled me to 
pursue my daily studies in a school at Nantes. I had four 
leagues to walk, bift I trudged the ^stance light-heartedly, 
and at night, when 1 returned home, 1 over found awaiting mS 
the kind solicitinie of .our dear mother, and the attentive 
cares of two sisters whom I tenderly loved. 

It was decided that I should enter the medical profession. 
I studied several years at the Hdtel-Dieu of Nantes, and I 
passed my examination for naval surgeon at. an age when 
many a young man is shut up within the four walls of a 
college, still prosecutir^ his studies. 
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It would be difficult to form any idea of my joy when I 
saw myself in possession of my surgeon’s diploma. Thence¬ 
forward I regarded myself as an important being, about to take 
my place among reasonable and industrious men; and w'hat 
perhaps rendered me still more joyous was, that 1 could earn 
my own livelihood, and contribute to the comfort of my mother 
and my sisters. 

I was also seized with a strong desire to travel abroad, 
and make myself Itcqaaintecl, with foreign countries. 

Twenty-four hours after my nomination as surgeon I went 
and offered my services to a ship-owner who was about freighting 
a vessel to the East Indies. We were not long in arranging 
terms, and, at forty francs per month, I engaged (myself for the 
voyage. 

Within twelve months afterwards I returned homo. Who 

can depict the sweet emotions which, as a young man, I felt on 

again beholding my native ladd ? I stayed a month oh shore, 

• 

surrounded^y the affectionate attentions of my mother arid 
sisters. Despite their assiduities I was seized with ennui. I 
made a^second and a third voyage; then, after having rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope half-a-dozen times, I undertook one 
which separated pie from my country during twenty yeai^. 

On the 9th October, 1810,1 embarkesd on Itoard the Cul- 
%vateur, an old half-rotten three-masted vessel, commanded 
by tan equally old captain, who, long qshorp, had given up navi¬ 
gating for many years. An old captain with an old ship! Such 
were the conditions in which I undertook this voyage. I ought, 
however, to add, that I obtained an increase of pay. 

We touched at Bourbon; we ran along the entire coast of 
Sumatra, a part of Java, the isles of Sonde, and that of Banca; 
and at last, towards the end of May, eight months after our 
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departure from Nantes, we arrive^ magnificent ba; of 

Manilla. 

The Cultivateur anchored near the little town of Cavite. 

I obtained leave to reside on shore, and took lodgings in Cavite, 

which is situate about five or six leagues from Manilla. 

) 

To make up for my long ’inactivity on board ship, I eagerly 

4 ^ 

engaged in my favourite exercises, exploring the country in all 
directions with ray gun upon my shoulder, . Taking for a guide 
the first Indian whom I met, 1 made long excursions, less 
occupied in shooting than in admiring the magnificent scenery. 

1 knSw a little Spanish, and soon acquired a few TagaUfc 
words. Whether it was for e.xcitemont’8 sake, or, frpm a vague 
desire of biUiViug danger, I know not, but 1 was particularly 
fond of wandering in remote places, said to be frequented by > 
robbers. With these I occasionally fell in, but the sight of 
my gun kept them in check. I may say, v(d-& truth, that at 
that period of my life I had “So little sense ofe danger, that 1 
was always ready^ to put myself forward when ^ftere was an 
enemy to fight or a peril to be encountered. 

1 bad only resided a short time at Cavite when that 
terrible scourge, the cholera, broke out at Manilla, in Sep¬ 
tember, 1820, and quickly ravj^ed the whole island. Within 
a few days of its first appearance the epidemic spread rapidly; 
the Indians succumbed by thousands; at all hours of the day 
and of the night the streets were crowded with the dead-ciCrts. 
Next to the fright occasioned by the epidemic, quickly suc¬ 
ceeded rage and despair. Tlie Indians said, one to another, 
that the strangers poisoned the rivers and the fountains, in 
order to destroy the native population and possess themselves 
of the Philippines. 

On the Oth October, 16S0, the anniversary of my departure 
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from France, a dreadful massacre commenced at Manilla and 
at Cavite. Poor Dibard, the captain of the Cultivateur, was 
one of the first victims. Almost all the French who' resided 
at Manilla were slain, and their houses pillaged and destroyed. 
The carnage only ceased when. thef&, were no longer any 
victims. One eye-witness escaped this butchery, namely, M. 
Gautrin, a captain of the merchant service, who, at the 
moment I am writing, happens to be residing in Paris. He 
saved his life by his courage and his muscular strength. After 
seeing one of his friends mercilessly cut to pieces, he preci¬ 
pitated himself into the midst of the assassins, with no other 
means of defence than his fists. He succeeded,in fighting his 
way through the crowd, but shortly afterwards fell exhausted, 
having received three sabre-cuts upon his head, and a lance- 


thrust in hia body. Fortunately, some soldiers happened to 
pass by at the time, who picked ,him up and carried him to a 
guard-house^wRere his wounds were quickly attended to. 

I myself was dodged about Cavite, bht I contrived to 
escape, and to reach a pirogue, into which I jumped, and took 
refuge on board the Cultivateur. I had scarcely been there 
ten minutes when I was requested to attend the mate, of an 
American vessel, who had just been stabljed on board his ship 
hy some custom-house ’guards. When I had finished dressing 
the^ wound, several officers, belonging to the different French 
vessels lying in the bay, acquainted me' that one of their 
brethren. Captain Orouant, of Mai'seilles, was still tishore, and 
that there might yet be time to save him. There was not a 


moment to lose ; night was approaching, and it was necessary 
to profit by ‘the last half-hour of daylight. I set off in a 
entter, and, on nearing the land, I directed my men to keep 
the boat afloat, in order to prevent a surprise on the part of the 
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Indians, but yet to hug the shore suflBciently close to land 
promptly, in case the captain or myself signaled them. J 
then quickly sell about searching for Drouant. 

On reaching a small square, called Ptierta Baffa, 1 ob¬ 
served a group of three or four hundred Indians. I had a 
presentiment that it was in that direction I ought to prosecute 
my search. 1 approached, and beheld the unfortunate Drouant, 
pale as a corpse. A furious Indian was on the point of plung¬ 
ing his kreeso into his breast. I threw myself between the 
captain and the poignard, violently pushing on either side the 
murderer and his victim, so as to separate them. “ Run!’’ 1 
cried in French; “ a boat awaits you.” So great was* the stupe¬ 
faction of the Indians that the captain escaped uupursuud. 

It was now time for me to get out of the dangerous situ¬ 
ation ill which I was involved. * Four hundred Indians sur¬ 
rounded me ; the only way of dealing with them was by audacity. 
X said- in Tagaloc to the Indian who had attempted to stab the 
captain: “You are a scoundrel.” The Indian sprang towards 
me ; he raised his arm : I struck him on the head with a caue 
which I held in my hand; he waited in astonishment for a 
moment, and then returned towards his con^nions to excite 
them. Daggers were drawn on every side; the crowd formed 
a circle around me, which gradually concentrated. Mysterious 

influence of the white man over his coloured brother 1 Of all 

• • 
m 

these four hundred Indians, not one dared attack me the first; 
they all wished to strike together. Suddenly a native soldier, 
armed witli a musket, broke through the crowd; he struck 
dowu my adversary, took away his dagger, and holding his 
musket by the bayonet end, he swung it round and round his 
bead, thus enlarging the circle at first, and then dispersing a 
portion of my enemies. “ Fly, sir!" said my liberator; “now 
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that I am here, no one vill touch' a hair of your head.'’ In 

t 

fact the crowd divided, and left me a free passage. I was saved, 
without knowing by whom, or for what reason, until the native 
soldier called after me: “ You attended my wife who was sick, 
and you never asked payment of me. f now settle my debt.” 

As Captain Drouant bad doubtless gone off in the cuttir, 
it was impossible for me to return on board the Cultivateur. 
I directed my steps towards my lodgings, creeping along the 
walls, and talsing advantage of the obscurity, when, on turning 
the comer of a street, I fell into the midst of a band of dock* 

V •• 

yard workmen, armed with axes, and about to proceed to the at¬ 
tack of the French vessels then in harbour. Her^ again I owed 
my preservation to an acquaintance, to whom I had rendered 
some service in the practice of my profession. A Metis, or 
half-breed, who bad quickly pushed me into the entry of a house, 
"“and covered me with his body, said : “ Stir not. Doctor P^blo !’’* 
When the ^r^d had dispersed, my protector advised me 
to conceal myself, and, above all, not to go fin board ; he then 
started off to rejoin his comrades. But all was not yet over. I 
had scarcely entered my lodgings when I heard a knocking at 
the door. , 

“ Doctor Pabfo,” said a voice, which was not unknown to me. 
0 1 opened, and 1 sa^, as pale as death, a Chinese, who kept 

a tea-store on the ground-floor of the same house. 

“ What’s the matter, Yang-Po ’ 

“ Save yourself. Doctor !” 

“ And wherefore ?” * 

“ Because the Indians will attack you this very night; they 
have decided Upon it!” 

• Pablo BTgnifi,es Paul, my Christian name. I was always calkd tluis 
at Manilla and at Cavite. 
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“Is it not your apprehension on account of your shop. 
Yang-Po ?" 

“ Oh, no ! do not treat this matter lightly. If you remain 
here you are doomed; you have struck an Indian, and his 
friends cry aloud for vengeance.” 

•I’lie feare of Yang-Po were, I saw, too well-founded; hut 
what could I do ? To shut my door and await was the safest 
plan. 






“ Thank you,” said I to the Chinese ; “ thankjou for your 
kind advice, hut I shall remain here." 

Remain hefi, Signor Doctor 1 Can you think of so doing ?” 
Now, Yang-Po, a service: go and say to these Indians 
that I have, at their service, a hrac-o of pistols and a double- 
barreled gun, which T know how to use.” 

The Chinese departed sighing deeply, from a notion that 
the atu\pk upon the Doctor might end in the pillage of his 
wares. _ 1 barricaded my door with .the fumitur# of the room ; 
I then loaded-my Weapons, and put out the lights. 

It was now eight o’clock in the evening. The least noise 
made me think tliat the moment had arrived when Providence 
alone pould save me. I was so fatigued that, despite the 


anxiety natural to my position, I had frequently to struggle 
against an inclination to sleep. Towardh eleven o'clock some^ 
one knocked at my door. I -seized ray pistols, and listened 
attentively. At a Second' summons, I approached the door on 
tip-toe. 

“ Who’s there ?" I demanded. * 

A voice replied to me: “We come to save you. Lose not 
an instant. Get out on the roof, and climb ovef to the other 
side, where we will await you, in the street of the Campanario," 
Then two or three persons descended the stairs rapidly. I had 
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recognised the voice Of ft M^tie, whose good feelings on my 

behalf were beyond doubt. There was now no time to be lost, 

for at the moment I got out of a window which served to 

light the staircase, and led on to the roof,, the Indians had 

arrived in front of the house, and TTi a few minutes were 

• • 

breaking and plundering the little I possessed. I quickly 
tmversed the roof, and descended into the street of the Cam- 
panario, where my new preservers awaited me. They conducted 
me to their dwelling: there, a profound sleep caused me 
quickly to forget the dangers I had passed through. 

The following day my friends prepared a small pirogue to 
convey me on hoard the Cultivat&ur, where, (apparently, I 
should be in greater security than on shore. 1 was about to 
embark when one of my preservers handed me a letter which 
he had just received. It was addressed to me, and bore the 

i 

' signatures of all the captains whose vessels were lying in the 
harbour, an^ it informed me that, seeing themselves exposed 
every moment to an attack by the Indians,*they were decided 
to raise anchor and seek a wider offing; but that two among 
them, Drouant and Perroux, had been compelled to leave on 
shore a portion of their possessions, and all their sails and 
fresh water. Th*ey entreated me to lend them my assistance, 
|ind had arranged that & skiff should be placed at my command. 
I communicated this letter to my friends, and declared that I 
would not return on board without endeavouring to satisfy the 
wishes of my countrymen; it was a question of saving the lives 
of the crews of two vessels, and hesitation was impossible. 
They used every effort to shake my resolution. “ If you show 
yourself in any of the town/’,said they, “you are lost; 
even supposing the Indians were not to kill you, they would 
qot £ul to steal every otgect. iutimsted to them." I remained 
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immovable, and pointed out to them that it was a question of 
honour and humanity. “ Go alone, then!" exclaimed tliat 
Metis who had contributed the most to my escape; “ not 
oAe of us will follow you; we would not have it said that we 
assisted in your destruction." 

[ thanked iny friends, and, after shaking hands with them, 
passed on through the streets of Cavite, my pistols in my belt, 
and my thoughts occupied as to the best means of extricating 
myself from my perilous position. However, J already knew 
sufficient of tho Indian character to be awaro that boldness 
would conciliate, rather than enrage them. I went towards 
the same landing-pace where once before I had escaped a 
great danger. The shore was covered with Indians, watching 
tho ships at anchor. As T advanced, all turned their looks 
upon me: hut, as I had foreseen', the countenances of these 
men, whose feelings had becoqte calmed during the night that 
had intervened, expressed more astonishment than anger. 

“ Will you earn money ?” 1 cried, “To those who work 
with me T will give a dollar ut tho end of the day.” 

A moment’s silence followed this proposition; then one 
of them said; “ You do not fear us! ” 

“Judge if 1 am alarmed,” I replied, showing him my 
pistols; “with these I could take two lives for'one—the* 
advantage is on ray side." 

My words had a magical effect, and ray questioner replied: 

“ Put up your weapons; you have a brave heart, and 
deserve to be safe amongst us. Speak! w’hat do you require 
Wo will follow you.” 1 saw these men, who but yesterday 
would have killed me, now willing to bear me in triumph. I 
then explained to them that I wished to take some articles 
which had been left on shore to my comrades, and to those 
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who assisted me in this object I would give the promised re¬ 
compense. I told the one Avho had addressed me to select 
two hundred meu, nearly double the number necessary ; during 
the time he made up his party I signaled a skifT to approach 
the shore, and wrote a few words in pencil, in order that the 
boats from the French vessels might be in readiness to receive 
the stores as soon as they were brought to the water’s edge. 
I then marched at the head of my Indian troop of two 
hundred men, and by their aid the sails, provisions, biscuits, 
and wines, were soon on board tlio boats. That which most 


embarrassed me was the transport of a large sum [of money 
belonging to Captain Druuant. If the Indians had conceived 
the least 6us}nciou of this wealth, they would no longer have 
kept faith with mo, I therefore determined to fill my own 
pockets with the gold, and" to traverse the distance between 
the house and the boats as many times as was necessary to 
embark it, * "ifhere, conceal'ed by the sailors, I deposited piece 
after piece as quietly as possible. In carrying the sails 
belonging to Captain I’crroux, a circumstance occurred whicli 
might have been fatal to me. A few days before the massacre, 
a French sailor^ who was woihing at sail maker, had died of 
tho cholera. IFis alarmed companions 'wrapped the body in 
•a sail, and then hm’ried on board their ships. My Indians now 








discovered the corpse, which was alr||dy^ in a state of puire- 
faction_J.’errilied at first, their ten'or |oon changed to fury ; 

11 feared they would fall upon me. 
friends," they cried, “have left this body here 
hat it might poison the air and increase tho vio- 
epidemic." 

! you are afraid of a poor devil dead of the cholera!” 
m, affecting to he as tranquil os possible; “ never 
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fear, I will soon rid you of himand, despite the aTersion I 
felt, I covered the body with a email sail, and cinied it down 
to the beach. There I made a rude grave, in which I placed 
it; and two piei'os of wood, in tlie shape of a cross, for some 
days indicated the epot.wbere, lay the unhappy one, who prO‘ 
bably hud no prayers save mine. 

Jt had been a busy and agitating day, but towards the even' 
ing I finished my task, and everything was embarked. 1 
paid the Indians, and in addition gave them a barrel of spirits. 

I did not fear their intoxication, being the only Frenchman 
there, and when it was dark I got into a boat, and towed a dozen 
casks of fresh water at her stern. Since the previous day I 
had not eaten; 1 felt worn out by fatigue and want of food, 
and threw myself down to rest upon the seats of the boat. 
£ro long a mortal chilliness passed through my veins, and I 
became insensible. In this sjrate I remained more than an 
hour. At last I reached the Cukivateur, and taken on 
hoard, and, by the Aid of friction, brandy, and other remedies, 
was restored to consciousness. Food and rest quickly renovated 
my powers of mind and body, and the next day I was calm as 
. usual among my comradih. T thought of my personal posi> 
tion; the events of jthe two last days made the review ex¬ 
tremely simple. I htud lost eveiythiHg? A small ventiure of, 
merchandise, in which L invested the savings of my previous 
voyages, had been intnmed to the captain for sale at Manilla. 
These goods were destroyed, together with all 1 possessed, at 
Cavite. There remained to me but the clothes I had 
few old things T could wear only on b(;«rd ship—-and 
dollars. 1 was but a little richer than Bias. Cnlortdndt^ 
I recollected that an English Captain^whese ship I 
in the roads—owed me something like a'htmdred delkre.^'^ 
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say present circumob^octo. this buiq appeared a fortune. * The 
ciipt^ in qaestit^n^ ftom fear of the Indians, had dropped 
down as far as MarJbglg, at the' entrance of the bay, ten 
lef^es prom Cavite, To obtain payment it was pecessary I 
should on-board his vessel. J Sorrowed a boat, ^nd the 
i^rvices of four sailors, from C^>tain Perrou;;,, and departed. 
1 reached the ship at dusk. The unprincipled captain, who 
knew himself tq b® W deep water and safe from pursuit, re¬ 
plied that he did not understand what .1' was saying to him. 
I insisted upon being paid, and he laughed in my face. I 
was treated as a cheat. He threatened to have me thrown 
into the sea; in short, after a useless discussion, and at the 


moment when the captain called five or six ohhis sailors to execute 
his ^reat, I retreated to my boat. The night was dark, and 
as a, violent and contrary wind had sprung up, it was impossible 
• to re^in the ship, so we passed the night floaung upon the 
waves, ignpnmt as to the direction we were going. In' the 
morning I discovered our efforts had been thrown away; 
Cavite was far behind us. The wind becoming calmer, we 
again oommenced rowing, and two hours after noou reached 
the ship. 

Meanwhile tAnquillity was restored at Cavite and Manilla. 
The Spanish authcxities took measures to prevent a recurrence 
of the frightful sixues 1 have detailed, and the priests 
of *Cavite Iminched a public exeommtfidci^n against all those 
who had attempted my life, 1 attributed this solicitude to the 

j 

character of my profession, being in fact the only iEsculapius in 
the place. When 1 left,ibe town the sick were obliged to 
content themselves with t^e hazardous presumptions of Indian 
sorcerers. ,, One, morping, | .had almoi^ decided upon return* 
mg to laud, whefr^an, Indian, iii a smaray decorated pirogue, 
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cama alongside the CvJtivateur. I h^ met this , man in some 
of my shooting excursions, and be now proposed that I should, 
go with him to his house, situated ten leagues from Cavite, 
near the mountains of Marigondon. The prospect of some 
good sport soon decided me to accept this offer. Taking with 
me my thirty-two doliais and double-barreled gun—in fact, my 
whole fortune—I intrusted myself to this friend, whose ac¬ 
quaintance I had just made. His little habitation was de¬ 
lightfully situated, in the cool shadow of the palm and yang- 
yang—immense trees, whose flowers spread around a delidoos 
perfume. Two charming Indian girls were the Eves of this 
paradise. My good friend kept the promises be had made me 
on leaving the vessel; I was treated both by himself and family 
with every attention and kindness. 

Hunting was my principal amusement, and, above all, the 
chase of the stag, which involves violent exercise. I was still, 
ignorant of wild-buffalo hunting, of which, hjj^wever, I shall 
have to speak later in my narrative; and I often fequested my 
host to give me a taste of this sport, hut he always refused, 
saying it was too dangerous. For three weeks 1 lived ^ith the 
Indian family without receiving any news from Manilla, when 
one morning, a letter came from the first male—who, on the 
death of the unfortunate Dibard, had taken tlie command of the 
Cultivateur —telling me he was about to sail, and that I mu^ 
go on board at once if 1 wished to leave a country which ^lad 
been so fatal to all of us. This sutnmous was already several 
days old, and despite the reluctance I, felt to quit the Indian’s 
pleasant retreat, it was necessary that I should prepare to 
start. I presented my gun to my kind host, but had riotliing 
to give his daughters, for to have offered tliem money would 
have been an insult. ^The next day I arrived at Manilla, still 
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thinking of the cool shade' of the palm and the perfumed 
flowers of the yang-yang. My first impulse was to go to the 
quay; but, alas I the CuUivateur had sailed, and X had the 
misery of beholding her already far away in the horizon, moving 

f 

sluggishly before a gontle breeze towards the mouth of the bay. 
I asked some Indian boatmen to take me to the ship; they 
replied that it might be practicable if the wind did not freshen, 
but demanded twelve dollars to make the attempt. I had but 
twenty-five remaining. 1 considered for a few moments, should 
I not reach the vessel, what would become of me in a remote 
colony, where I knew no one, and my stock of money roduced 
to thirteen dollars, and with no articles of dress ,thau those I 
had on—a white jacket, trousers, and striped shirt. A sud¬ 
den thought crossed my mind: what if I were to remain at 
Manilla, and practise my profession? Young and inexpo- 
jrienced, I ventured to'think myself the cleverest physician 
in the Pliilippjfie Islands. "WhS has not folt this self-confi¬ 
dence so natural to youth ? I turned my back upon the ship, 
and walked briskly into Manilla. 

Before continuing this recital, let mo describe the capital 
of the Philippines. 
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poeit}}one(l. 

M anilla and its suburbs qontfun a population of about 
one hundred and fifty thousand souls, of which Spaniards 
and Creoles hardly constitute the tenth part; the remainder 
is composed of Tagalocs, or Indians, Metis, and Chinese. 
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The city is divided into two sections—the military and the 
Mercantile—the latter of which is the suburb. The former, 
surrounded by lofty walls, is bounded by the sea on one side, 
and upon another by on extensive plain, where the troops are 
exercised, and where of an evening the indolent Creoles, lazily ex¬ 
tended in their carriages, repair t6 exhibit their elegant dresses 
and to inliale the sea-breezes. This public promenade—where 
intrepid horsemen and horsewomen, and European vehicres, 
cross each other in every direction—may be styled the Champs- 
ElystJea, or the Hyde Park, of the Indian Archipelago. On a 
third side, the military tow’n is separated from the trading town 
by the river Pasig, upon which are seen all the day brjats laden 
with merchandize, and charming gondolas conveying idlens to 
different parts of the suburbs, or to visit the ships in tlio hay. 

The military town communicates by tho bridge of Piinon- 
.doc with the mercantile town, inhabited principally by the 
Spaniards eng^ed in public affiiirs; its aspect is dull and 
monotonous ;*all the streets, perfectly straight, are bordered 
by wide granite footpaths. In general, the highways are 
macadauaised, and kept in good condition. Such is tho effetjii- 
iiacy of the people, they could not endure the noise of carriages 
upon pavement. • The houses—large and spacious, piilacca 
in appearance—are buiU in a particular ifianner, cahmlated to 
withstand the earthquakes and hurricanes so frequent in this 
part, of the world. They have all one story, with a ground- 
floor ; the upper part, generally occupied by the family, is siiv- 
roundod by a wide gallery, opejied or shut by means of large 
sliding panels, the panes of which are thin mol her-of-pearl. 
The motber-of-pearl permits the passage of light to the apart¬ 
ments, and excludes the heat of the sun. la the military 
town are all the monasteries aud convents, tho archhisbopric, 
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the courts of justice, the custom-house, the hospital, the 
governor’s palace, and the citadel, which overlooks both townd? 
There are three principal entrances to Manilla —Puerta Santa 
Luda, Puerta Jleal, and Puerta Parian. 

At one o’clock the drawbridges are raised, and the gates 

pitilessly closed, when'the tardy resident mu^ seek his night’s 

\ 

lodging in the suburb, or mercantile town, called Binoudoc. 
This portion of Manilla wears a much gayer and more lively 
aspect than the military section. There is less regularity 
in tho streets, and the buildings are not so fine as those in what 
may be called Manilla proper; but in Binondoc all is move¬ 
ment, all is life. Numerous canals, crowded with pirogues, gon¬ 
dolas, and boats of various kinds, intersect the suburb, where 
’eside the rich merchants—Spanish, English, Indian, Chinese, 
and Metis. The newest and niost elegant houses are built 
upon the banks of the river Pasig. 'Simple in exterior, they 
contain the most costly itft'entions of Engbsh and Indian 

^ •k I ^ 

luxury. Precious vases from China, Japan ware, gold, silver, 
and rich silks, dazizle the eyes on entering these unpretending 
habitations. Each house has a landing-place from the river, 
and little bamboo palaces, serving as bathing-houses, to which 
the residents resort several times daily, to “relieve the fatigue 
caused by the intense heat of the climate. The cigar manufactory, 

o 

which affords employment continually to from fifteen to twenty 
thousand workmen and other assistants, is situated in Binondoc; 
also the Chinese custom-house, and all tho large working 
establishments of Manilla. During the day, the Spanish 
ladies, richly dressed in the transparent muslins of India and 
China, lounge about from store, to store, and sorely test the 
patience of the Chinese salesman, who unfolds uncomplainingly, 
and without showing the least ill-humour, thousands of pieces 
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of goods before his customers, which are frequently examined 
simply for amusement, and not half a yard purchased. Tin 
balls and entertainments, given by the half-broeds of Binondoc 
to their friends, are celebrated throughout the Philippines. 
The quadrilles of Europe are succeeded by the dantfes of 
India, and while .the young people execute the fandango, the 

bolero, the cachucha, or the lascivious movements of the 

• 

bayaderes, the enterprising half-broed, the indolent Spaniard, 
and the sedate Chinese, retire to the gaining saloons, to try 
their fortune at curds ami dice. Tho passion for play is 
carried to such an extent, that the traders lose or gain in 
one night sums of 50,000 piasters (£10,000 sterling). The 
half-breeds, Indians, and Chinese, have also a great passion 
for cock-fighting; these combats take place in a large arena. 
I have seen £1,500 betted upon a cock which had cost .£150 ; 
in a few minutes this costly champion fell, struck dead by his 
antagonist. . !^^ne, if Binojidoc' be exclusively tho city of 
pleasure, luxury, and activity, it is also that of amorous* 
intrigues and gallant adventures. In the evening, Spaniards, 
English,’and French, go to the promenades to ogle the 
beautiful and facile half-breed women, whose transparent robes 
reveal their splendid figures. That which distinguishes the 
female half-breeds (Spaflish-Tagals, or Chinese-Tagals) is a 
singularly intelligent and expressive physiognomy. Their hair, 
drawn back from the face, and sustained by long golden pins, 
is of marvellous luxuriance. They wear upon the head a 
kerchief, transparent like a veil, made of the pine fibre, finer 
than our finest cambric; the neck is ornamented by a string 
of large coral beads, fastened by a gold medallion. A 
transparent chemisette, of the same stuff as the head-dress, 
descends as far as the waist, covering, but not concealing, a 
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linsom that has never been imprisoned in stays. Below, and 
two or three inches from the edge of the chenflsette, is 
attaiihed a variously coloured j)etticoat of very bright hues. 
Over thi.s gfirmeut^a large and costly silk sash closely encircles 
the figure, and shows its outline froln the waist to>the knee. 
The small and white feet, always naked, are thrust into em¬ 
broidered slippers," which cover but the extremities. Nothing 
can be more charming, coquettish, and fascinating, than this 
costume, which excites in the highest degree the admiration 
of strangers. ‘ The half-breed and Chinese Tagals know so 
well the effect it produces ou the Europeans, that nothing 
would iiiduce them to alter it. 

While on the subject of dress, that of the men is also 
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worthy of remarlt. The Indian and the half-breed wear upon 
the heaS a large straw hat, black or white, or a sort of Chincae 
covering, called a salacote*; upon the shoulders, the pine fibre 
kerchief embroidered; and round the net‘k, a rosary of coral 
beads: their shirts are also made from the fibres of the pine, 
or pf vegetable silk; trousets of coloured silk, with embroidery 
near the bottom, and a girdle of red China craj)c, complete 
their costume. The feet, without stockings, are covered with 
European shoes. 

The militaiy town, so quiet during the day, a.ssumes a 
more lively appearance towards the evening, when the inhabit¬ 
ants ride out in their very magniBcent carriages, which are 
invariably conducted by postilions; they then mix with the 
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walking population of Binondoc. Afterwards visits, balls, 
and the more intimate reunions take place. At the latter 
they talk, smoke the cigars of Manilla, and chew the betel,* 
drink glasses of iced eau suorie, and eat innumerable sweet¬ 
meats ; towards midnight those guests retire who do not stay 
supper with tlie family, which is always served luxuriously, and 
generally prolonged until two o’clock in the morning. Such is 
the life spent by the wealthy classes under these skies so favoured 
by Heaven. But there e.\isl8, as in Europe, and even to a 
greater extent, the most abject misciy% of which 1 shall speak 
hereafter, throwing a shade over this brilliant picture. 

I shall now return to my personal adventures. While I 
spoke with the Indians upon the shore, T had noticed a young 
European standing not many paces from mo ; 1 again met him 
on the road I took towards IVTanilla., and 1 thought I w'ould 
address him. This young man was a surgeon, about returning 
to Europe. I partly told him the plans I Vfc"hed to form, 
and asked him for some information respecting the city where 
T purposed locating myself. He readily satisfied my inquiries, 
and encouraged me in the resolution to exercise my profession 
in the Philippine Islands. He had himself, he said, con¬ 
ceived the same project, but family affairs obliged him to 
return to his country. 1 did not conceal the misfortune of my 
portion, and observed that it would he almost impossible to 
pay visits in the costume, wome than plain, which I then wore. 

That is of no consequence,*’ he replied; " I have all you 
would require: a coat almost new, and six capital lancets. 1 

• The betel is a species of pepper plant, the leaves of whicli are wrapped 
round iireca nuts and the chunam—the latter is a kind of burnt-lime made 
of shells, and the areea nut is the fruit of a species of palm. The Indians, 
Chinese, half-breeds, and a great number of Creoles, continually chew this 
mixture, which is reputed to sweeten the breath and assist digestion, 
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will sell you these things for their cost price in France; they 
will be a great bargain.’’ The affair was soon concluded. He 
took me to his hotel, and 1 shortly left it encased in a garment 
sulHciently good, but much too large and tocf long for me. 
Nevertheless, it was some time siittoeHL had seen myself so 
w’ell clad, and I could not help admiring my new acquisition. 

1 had hidden my poor little white jacket in my hat, apd 
I strode along the causeway of Manilla more proud than Arta* 
ban himself. I was tho owner of a coat and six lancets; but 
there remained, for all my fortune, the sum of one dollar 
only; this consideration slightly tempered the joy that I 
felt in gazing on my brilliant costume. I thoi^ght of where 
I could pass tbe night, mid subsist on the morrow and the 
following days, if the sick w’ere not ready for me. 

Ueflecting thus J slowly'wandered from Binoudoc to the 
•military town, and from the military town back to Biuondoc,— 
when, suddfjjJIJr, a bright 4dea shot across my brain. At 
Cavite I had heard spoken of a Spanish captain, by name 
Don Juan Porra.s, whom an accident hod rendered almost 
blind. *1 resolviul to seek him, and offer my services; it 
remained but to find his residence. I addressed a hipidred 
persons, but each replied that he did iiqt know, and passed 
Qjci his way. An Indian who kept a small shop, and to whom 
I spoke, relieved my trouble: “ If the senor is a captain,” 
he said, “your excellency would olitaiu liis address at the 
first barrack on your road.” I thanked him, and eagerly 
followed his counsel. At the infantry barracks, where 1 pre¬ 
sented myself, the officer on duty sent a soldier to guide me 
to the captain's dwelling: it was time, the night had already 
fallen. Don Juan Porras was an Andalusian, a good man, and 
of an extremely cheerful disposition. 1 found him with his 
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head wrapped in a Madras handkerchief, busied in completely 
covering his eyes with two enormous poultices. 

“ Senor Captain," I said, “ I am a physician, and a skilful 
oculist. I have come hither to take care of you, and I am 
fully convinced that I shall cure you.” 

“ Bastfi'' (enough is said), was his answer; “all the phy¬ 
sicians in Manilla are asses." 

This more than sceptical reply did not discourage me. I re¬ 
solved to turn it to account. “ My opinion is jn'ccisely the same 
as yours,” I promptly answered; “ and it is because I am strongly 
convinced of the ignorance of the native doctors, that 1 have 
made up my mind to come and practise in the Philippines.” 

“ Of what nation are you, sir ? ” 

“ 1 am a Frenchman.” 

“A French physician!" cried Don Juan; “Ah! that is 

quite another matter. 1 ask your pardon for having spoken ‘ 

so irreverently of men of your profession. A FrAanJi physician! 

* » 

I put myself eutirely into your hands. Take my eyes, Senor 
Medico, and do what you will with them !" 

The conversation was taking a favourable tuni: I hastened 
to broach the princii)al question : 

“ Your eyes are ..very bad, Senor Cfiptain,” said T ; “to 
accomplish a speedy cure, it is absolutely necessary that L 
should never quit you for a moment/' 

t ’ ^ 

“Would you consent to come and pass some time with 
me, doctor ? ” 

Here was tlie principal consideration settled. 

“ I consent," replied I, “ but on one condition; namely, 
that 1 shall pay you for my board and lodging.” 

“That shall not part us—you are free to do so,” said the 
worthy man; “ and so the matter is settled. 1 have a nice room. 
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and a good bed, all Teady; there is nothing to do but to send 
for your baggage. I will call my servant,’’ 

The terrible word, “ baggage,” sounded in my ears like 
a knell. I cast a melancholy look at the crowh of my hat— 
my only portmanteau—within which trere deposited all my 
clothes—consisting of my little white jacket; and I feared 
Don Juan would takS me for some runaway sailor trying .to 
dupe him. There was no retreat; so 1 mustered my courage, 
and briefly related my sad position, adding that I could not 
pay for my board and lodging until the eml of the mouth— 
if I was BO fortunate as to find patients, Don Juan Poms 
listened to me very quietly. When my tale was ^told he hurst 
into a loud laugh, which made me shiver from head to foot. 

“ "Well,’' cried lie, “ Jam well pleased it should be so; you 
are poor; you will have more time to devote to my malady, and a 
’greater interest in curing me. What think you of the syllogism ?” 

“ It is eiipAlent, Senojj Oaptain, and before long you will 
find, I hope, that I am not the man to compromise so dis¬ 
tinguished a logician as yourself. To-morrow morning 1 will 
examine your eyes, and I will not leave you till I have radically 
cured thenr.” , 

We talked for some time longer in thig joyous strain, after 
which 1 retired to my chamber, where the most delightful 
dreams visited my pillow. 

The next day 1 rose early, put on my "doctoral coat, and 
entered the chamber of my host. I examined his eyes; they 
were in a dreadful state. The sight of one was not only 
destroyed, but threatened the life of the sufferer, A cancer 
had formed, and the enormous size it had attained rendered 
the result of an operation doubtful. The left eye contained 
many fibres, but tiiere was hope of saving it. 1 frankly ac- 
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quainted Don Juan with my fears and hopes, and insisted 
upon the entire removal of the right eye. The Captain, at 
first astonished, decided courageously upon submitting to the 
operation, which I accomplished on the following day with 
complete success. Shortly afterwards the inflammatory symp¬ 
toms disappeared, and 1 could assure my host of a safe recovery. 
I then bestowed all my attention upon tHb left eye. 1 desired 
the more ardently to restore to Don Juan his vision, from the 
good effect I was convinced his case would produce at Manilla. 
For me it would be fortune and reputation. Besides, I had 
already acquired, in the few days, some slight patronage, and 
was in a position to pay for my board and lodging at the end 
of the mouth. After six weeks’ careful treatment Don Juan 
was perfectly cured, and could use his eye as well as he did 
previous to his accident. Nevertheless, to my great regret, 
the Captain still continued to immure himself; his re-ap-‘ 
pearaiwic in society, which he haj^forsaken foW^ore than a 
year, would have produced an immense sensation, and I 
should have been considered the first doctor in the Philip¬ 
pines. One day 1 touched upon this delicate topic- 

Senor Captain,” said I, “what are you thinking about, 
to remain thus shut jxp between four walls, and why do you not 
resume your old habits ? You must go and visit your friends^ 
your acquaintances.” 

“ Doctor,” interrupted Don Juan, “ how can I show myself 
in public with an eye the less? When 1 pass along the 
street all the women would say: ‘There goes Don Juan the 
One-eyed! ’ No, no; before I leave the house you must get 
me an artificial eye from Paris.” 

“ You don’t mean that ? It would be eighteen mouths 
before the eye arrived.” 
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“Then >here goes for eighteen months’ seclusion,” said 
Don J uan. 

I persisted for upwards of au hour, but the Captain would 

not listen to reason. Ho carried his coquetry so far that, 

although 1' had covered the empty ei^it with black silk, he 

had his shutters closed whenever visitors came; so that, as 

they always found him in the dark, none would credit Jii* 

cure. I was very anxious to thwart Don Juan’s obstinacy, 

as may well be imagined; I had not the time to waste, during 

eighteen months, in dancing attendance at fortune’s door; 

therefore I determined to make this eye myself, without 

which the coquetish captain would not be seen. I took some 

pieces of glass, a tube, and set to work. After many fruitless 

attempts, I at last succeeded in obtaining the perfect form of 

an eye ; but this was not all*—it must be coloured to resemble 

'nature. I sent for a poor carriage-painter, who managed to 

imitate tolegiVly well the deft eye of Dtm Juan. Jt was 

necessary to preserve this painting from contact with the tears, 
* 

which would soon have destroyed it. To accomplish this I 
had made by a jeweller a silver globe, smaller than the glass 
eye, inside w'hich 1 united it by means of sealing-wax. I 
carefully polished the edges upon a stone,, and after eight days’ 
labour I obtained, a satisfactory result. The eye which I had 
succeeded in producing was really not so bad after all. I was 
anxious to place it within the vacant orbit. It’ somewhat inconve¬ 
nienced tlie Senor Don Jmm, hut I persuaded him that he 
would soon become accustomed to it. Placing across his nose 
a pair of spectacles, he examined himself in the looking-glass, 
and was so satisfied with his appearance that he decided on 
commencing his visits the following day. 

As I bad anticipated, the re-appearance in the world of 
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Captain Juan Porras made a great sensation, and soon the 

consequence was, that Senor Don Pablo, the eminent French 

physician—most especially the clever oculist—was much spuken 

of. From all quarters patients came to me. Notwithstandhjg 

my youth and ine.xpetieuce,. my first success gave me such 

confidence that 1 performed several oi)eration8 upon persons 

nfilicted with cataracts, which succeeded most fortunately. I 

no longer sufficed to my large connection, and in a few days, 

from the greatest distress, I attained perfect opulence: I 

had a carriage-and-four in my stables. 1 could not, however, 

notwithstanding this change of fortune, resign myself to leave 

Don Juan's house, out of gratitude for the hospitality he so 

generously offered me. In ray leisure hours he kept mo 

company, and amused me with the recital of his battle stories 

and personal adventures. J had already spent nearly six 

months with him, when a circumstance, which forms an epoch 

in my. life, changed my existonce", and compeliUd mo to quit 

the lively captain. One of my American friends often called 

my attention in our walks towards a young lady in mourning, 

who passed for one of the prettiest senoras of the town.' Each 

. time we met her my American friend never failed to praise 

the beauty of the Marquesa de Las Salinas. She was about 

( 

eighteen or nineteen yofirs of age; her features were both 

regular and placid; she had beautiful black hair, and large 

• • 

expressive eyes; she was the widow of a colonel in the guards, 
who married her when almost a child. The sight of this 
young lady produced so lively an impression upon me, that 
1 explored all the saloons at Binondoc, to endeavour to meet 
her elsewhere than in my walks. Fruitless attempts! The 
young widow saw nobody. I almost despaired of finding an 
upportunity of speaking to her, when one morhing an Indian 
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came to request me to visit his master. 1 got into tlie 
carriage and set ofT, -without informing myself of the name 
of the sick person. The carriage stopped before the door of 
one of the finest houses in the Faubourg of Sauta-Crux. 
Having examined the patient, and conversed a few minutes 
with him, I went to the Uible to write a prescription; suddenly 
I heard the rustling of a silk dress; I turned round—the 
])en fell finm my hand. Before u;ie stood the very lady I 
had so long sought after—appearing to me as in a dream! 
My amazement was so great that I muttered a few .unin¬ 
telligible words, and bowed with such awkwardness that she 
smiled. She simply addressed me to inquire the slate of her 
nephew’s health, and withdrew almost immediately. As to 
myself, instead of making my ordinary calls, I returned home; 
questioned Don Juan minutejy about-Madame de Las Salinas : 

• ha entirely satisfied niy curiosity. He was acquainted with 
all the familj^ of this yout)iful ’widow, and they were highly 
respected in the colony. The next morriSng, and following 
days, I returned to this charming widow, who graciously con 
descended to receive me with favour. These details being so 
completely personal, I pass them over. Six months after my 
first interview with Madame de I.as Salinas, I asked her hand, 
and obtained it. I hfid therefore founct, at more than five 
thousand leagues from my country, both happiness and wealth. 
I agreed that wo should go to France as. soon as my wife’s 
property, the greater part of which lay in Mexico, should bo 
realised. In the m’cantimo my house was the rendezvous 
of foreigners, particularly of the French, who were already 
rather numerous at Manilla. At this period the Spanish 
government named me Surgeon-Major of the Ist Light llegi- 
ment, and of the first battalion of the militia of Panjanga. 
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Having been so successful in so short a thne, 1 never once 
doubted but that fortune would continue to bestow her smiling 
favours upon me. I had already prepared everything for my 
return to France; fpr we hourly expected the arrival of the 
galleons that plied from Acapulco to Manilla, which were to 
bring my wife’s fortune. Her fortune was no less than 
700,000 francs (£!2b,000 sterling). 

t 

One evening, as we were taking tea, we were informed 
that the vessels from Acapulco had been telegraphed, and that 
the next morning they would be in; our piasters were to bo 
on board ; I leave you to guess if our wishes were not gratified. 
But, alas! how our hopes were frustrfited: the vessels did 
not bring us a single juaster. This is what occurred : five or 
six millions were sent by land from Mexico to Stui Bias, the 
place of embarkation, and the Mexican govenimcnt had the 
van escorted by a regiment of the line, commanded by Colonel 
Iturbide. On the joui-ney he t 9 ok possessing of the van, 
and fled with his ‘regiment into the independent states. It 
is well known that later Iturbide was proclaimed Emperor 
of Mexico, then dethroned, and at last shot, after an expedition 
that offers more than one analogy with that of Murat. *The 
veiy day of the arrival of the vessels we learnt* that our fortune 
was entirely lost, witliout even hopes of regaining the smallest 
part. My wife and self supported this event with tolerable 
philosophy. It was not the loss of our piasters that distressed 
us the most, but the necessity we were in to abandon, or at 
least to postpone, our journey to France. 
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D espite the misfortune I have alluded to, I kept up 
my house in the same style as before. • My connec¬ 
tion, and the different posts T occupied, permitted me to lead 
the life of a grandee belonging to the Spanish colonies; and 
probably I should have made my fortune in a few years, if 
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I had continued in the medical profession, but the wish for 
unlimited liberty caused me to abandon all these advantages 
for a life of peril and anxiety. At the same time do not let 

'I' ^ 

US anticipate too suddenly, and let the reader patiently peruse 
a few more pages about Manilla, and various events wherein I 
figured, either as actor or Witness, before taking leave of a 
svbarite citizen’s life. 

I was, as I said before, surgeon-rafyor of the 1st Light 
Regiment of the line, and on intimate terms with the staff, and 
more particulai'ly with Captain Novales, a Creole by birth, pos¬ 
sessing a courageous and venturesome disposition. He was sus* 


pected of endeavouring to excite his regiment to rebel in behalf 
of the' Independence. An inquiry was consequently instituted, 
which ended without proof of the captain's culpability; neverthe- 
less, as the governor still maintained his suspicious, he gave 
orders for him to be sent to one of the southern provinces, under 
the inspection of an alcaide. Novales came to see me the morn¬ 
ing of his departure, and complained bitterly injustice of 
the governor tefwards him, and added that those who had no 
confidence in his honour would repent, and that he would soon 
be back. I endeavoured to pacify him: we shook hands, and in 
the eVening he went on board the vessel commissioned to take 


him to his destination. The night after Novales departure, 1 
was startled out of my sleep by the report of fire-arms. *I 
immediately dressed mj’self in my uniform, and hastened to 
the barracks of my regiment. Theigstreets were deserted; 
sentinels were stationed at about fifty paces apart. T under¬ 
stood that an^extraordinary event had occurred in some jwurt 
of the town. When I reached the barracks I was no litde 


astonished to find the gates wide open, the sentry’s box vacant,^ 
and not a soldier within. 1 went into the infirmai^, set apart 
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for special service of ihe cholera patients, and there a 
seqeant told me that the had weather had compelled tlie 
vessel that was taking Novalis into exile to return into the 
port; thal about one o’clock in the morning, No vales, accom¬ 
panied bj Lieutenant Buiz, came to thfi. barracks, and. having 
made himself certain of the votes of the Greole non-commissioned. 
officers, put the regiment under arms, took possession , of the 
gates, and proclaimed himself Emperor of the Philippines.* 
This extraordinary intelligence caused me some anxiety. 
My regiment had openly revolted; if I joined it, and were 
defeated, I should be considered a traitor, and, as such, shot; 
if, on the contrary, 1 fought against it, .and the rebels proved 
victorious, I knew Novales sufficiently well to be convinced that 
he would not spore me. Nevertheless I could not hesitate: duty 
bound me to the Spanish government, by which 1 had been so 
.well treated. I left the'barracks, rambling where chance might 
lead me. 1 shortly found mjself at the head-quarters of the artil¬ 
lery ; an officer behind the gate stood obserting me. I went up 
to him, and asked him whether he was for Spain. Upon his 
answering me in the affirmative, 1 begged him to open the 
gate, declaring that I wished to join his party, and would 
willingly offer my services as surgeon to them. I went in, and 

took the commander’9 orders, which soon showed mo how 

• 

matters stood. During the night Buiz went, in the name of 
Novalds, to Qjeneral Eolgueras, the commander during the 
absence of Governor Martines, who was detained at his country 
house, a short distance from Manilla. He took the guard 
unawares, and seized the keys of the town, after having stabbed 
Folgueras; from thence he went to the prisons, set the pri¬ 
soners at liberty, and put hi their places the principal men of 
the public offices belonging to the colony. The 1st Begi- 


D 
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ment v^as on Govenraient Place, ready to engage in battle; 
twice it attempted to fall unexpectedly upon the artilleiy and 
citadel, but was driven back. Many expected assistance from 
' without, and ^orders from- General Martines to Attack the 
rebels. Veiy soon we heard a discharge of artillery: it was 
Gjeneral Martinis, who, at the head of the Queen s Regiment, 
broke open Saint Lucj’s Gate, and advanced into the besieged 
town. The body of the artilleiy joined the governor-general, 
and We marched towards Government Place. The insurgents 
placed two cannons at the comer of each street. Scarcely had 
we approached the palace, than we were exposed to a violent 
discharge of loaded muskets. The head chaplain of the regi¬ 
ment was the first victim. We were then engaged in a street, 
by the side of the fortifications, and from which it was impossible 
to attack the enemy with advantage. General Martines changed 
the position of the attack, and in this ‘condition wo came back, 
by the street of Saint Isabelle.* The troops in two lines followed 

4 
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both sides of the street, and left the road free ] in the mean¬ 
time the Panpangas regiment, crossing the bridge, reached us 
by one of the opposite streets : the rebels were then exposed to 
the opposite attacks. They nevertheless defended themselves 

furiously, and their sharpshooters did usnsome harm. Kovales 

« • 

was everywhere, encouraging his soldiers by words, exploit, 
and example, while Lieutenant Ruiz was busy pointing one of 
the cannons, that swept the middle of the street we were 
coming up. At length, after three hours’ contest., the rebels 
succumbed. The troops fell upon everything they found, 
and Novales was taken prisoner to the governor's. As to 
Ruiz, although he had received a blow on his arm from a ball, 
he was fortunate enough to jump over the fortifications, and 
succeeded, for the time, in escaping; three days afterwards he 
was taken. The conflict was scarcely over, than a court-martial 
was held. Novales was tried the first. At midnight he was out¬ 
lawed ; at two^’clock in the morning proclaimed Emperor; and 
at five in the evening shot. Such changes m fortune are no't 
uncommon in Spanish colonies. 

The* court-martial, without adjourning, tried, until the 
middle of the following day, all the prisoners arrested with 
arms. The tenth part of the regiment was sent to the hulks, 
ejid all the non-commissioned officers were condemned to 
death. I received orders to be at Government Place by four 
o’clock, on which spot the executions'were* to take place; two 
companies of each battalion of the garrison, and all the staff, 
were to be present. '' 

Towards five the doors of the town-hall opened, and 
between a double file of soldiers advanced seventeen non¬ 
commissioned officers, each one assisted by two monks of the 
order of Misericordia. Mournful silence prevailed, interrupted 
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every now and then by the doleful beating of the druras, and 
the prayers of the agonising, chanted by the monks. The 
procession moved slowly on, and after some time reached the 
palace; the seventeen non-commissioned officers were ordered 
to kneel, their faces turned towards the wall. After a lengthened 
bitating of the drums the monks left their victims, and at a 
second beating a discharge of muskets resounded; the seven* 

t 

teen young men fell prostrate on the ground. One, however, 
was not dead; he had fallen with the others, and seemed 
apparently motionless. A few minutes after the monks threw 
their black veils upon the victims: they now belonged to Divine 
justice. 1 witnessed all that had just happened. I stood a 
few steps from him who feigned death so well, and my heart 
beat with force enough to burst through my chest. Would 
that it had been in my power to lead one of the monks 
towards this unfortunate young man who must have experienced 
such mortal anguish; but, filas!. after having ^been so mira¬ 
culously spared, af the moment the black veil was about to cover 
him, an officer informed the commander that a guilty man 
had escaped being punished; the monks were arrested in their 
pious^ ministry, and two soldiers received orders to approach 
and ^e upon the poor fellow. * 

1 was indignant at this. I advandbd towards the informer 
and reproached him for his cruelty; he wished to reply; 1 
treated him as a coward; and turned my back to him. Express 
orders from my colonel compelled me to leave my house, to 
assist at this frightful execution; still, deep anxiety ought to 
have prevented me from so doing, as I will explain. On the eve 
when the battle was over, mad the insurgents routed, the dis¬ 
tress of my dear Anna came across my mind. It was now 
one o’clock in the afternoon, and she had received no tidings 
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from me dnce three in the morning; might she not think me 
dead, or in the midst of the rebellion? Ah! if duty could 
make me forget for a moment she whom I loved more than 
life, now all danger was over her (diarming image returned to 
my mind. Dearest Anna! 1 beheld her ^e, agitated; asking 
herself at each report of the cannon whether it rendered her a 
widow; when my mind became so agitated that 1 ran home to 
calm her fears. Having reached my house 1 went quickly up 
stairs, my heart beating violently; 1 paused for a moment at 
her door, then summoning a little courage I entered. Anna 
was kneeling down praying; hearing my footsteps she raised 
her head, and threw herself into my arms without'uttering a 
word At first I attributed this silence to emotion, but, alas I 
upon examining her lovely face, I saw her eyes looked wild, 
her features contracted: I stated back. I discovered in her 
all the symptoms of congestion. of the brain. I dreaded 
lest my wife had lost her seifSes, and this ^ar alarmed- me. 
greatly. How fortunate it was that .it lay in my power to 
relieve her. 1 had her placed in bed, and ministered myself to 
her wants. She was tolerably composed; the few words she 
uttered were inconsistent; she seemed to think that somebody 
was going to poison or kill her. All her confidence was placed 
in •me. Daring three days the remedies 1 prescribed and 
administered were useless ; the poor creature derived no 
benefit from them. 1 therefore determineci to consult the 
doctors in Manilla, although I had no great opinion of their 
skill. They advised some insignificant drugs, and declared to 
me that there were no hopes, adding, as a philosophical mode 
of consolation, that death was preferable to the loss of reason. 
I did not agree on this point witli these gentlemen: 1 would 
have preferred insanity to death, for 1 hoped that her madness 
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would die away by degrees, and eventually disappear altogether. 
How many mad people are cured, what numbers daily recover, 
yet death is the last word of humanity; and, as a young poet 
has truly said, is “ the stone of the tomb." 

Between the world and- God a curtain falls! I determined 
to wage a war against death, and to save my Anna by having 
recourse to the most indisputable resources of science. I 
looked now upon my brotherhood with more contempt than 
ever, and, confident in my love and zealous will, I began my 
struggle with a destiny, tinged indeed with gloomy clouds. I 
shut myself up in the sick-chamber, and never left my wife. 

I had great difficulty in getting her to take the medicaments I 
trusted she would derive so much benefit from; I was obliged 
to call to my assistance all the iufluence I had over her, in 
order to persuade her that the 'draughts I presented to her 
were not poisoned. She did not sleep, but appeared very 
.drowsy; these sjjmptoms denoted very clearly ^Teat disorder of 
the brain. For nine days she remained in this dreadful state; 
during which time I scarcely knew whether she was dead or 
alive ; at every moment I besought the Almighty to work a 
mirdcle in her behalf. One morning 4;he poor creature 
closed her eyes. •! cannot deswib^ my feelings of angmsh. 
Would she ever awake again? I leant over her; I he 2 .rd 
her breathing gqntly,. without apparent effort; I felt her 
pulse, it beat calmer and more regular; she was evidently * 
better. I stood by her in deep anxiety. She still remained 
in a calm sleep, and at the end of half-an-bour 1 felt con* 
vinced that this satisfactory crisis would restore my invalid 
jto life and reason. I sat dovfn by her bed-side, and stayed there 
eighteen hours, watching her slightest movements. At lengfih, 
after such cruel suspense, my patient awoke, as if out of a dream. 
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'Have jou been long watching?” she said, giving me her 
hand: “ Have I, then, been very ill ? What care you have taken 
of me! Luckily you may rest now, for I feel I am recovered.” 

I think I have during my life been a sharer of the 
strongest emotions of joy or of ^adnesST man can feelbut 
never had I experienced such real, heartfelt joy as when I 
heard Anna’s words. It is easy to imagine the state of my 
mind in recollecting the bitter grief I was in for ten days; 
then can be understood the mental anguish I felt. Having 
witnessed such strangp scenes for a considerable time, it would 
not have been surprising had I lost my senses. I was an 
actor in a furious battle; I had seen the wounded falling 
around me, and heard the death-rattle. After the frightful 
execution, I went home, and there’ still deeper grief awaited 
me. I had watched by the bed-side of a beloved wife, know¬ 
ing not whether I should lose her for ever, or see her spared 
to me deprived of reason ; when all at once,jas if by a miracle, 
this dear companion of my life, restored to health, threw 
herself into my arms. I wept with her; my burning eyes, 
aching ^or want of rest, found at last some tears, but they 
were tears of joy and gladness. Soon we became 
posed; we related to each oiler afPthat we^bad Bufferecr"^hH 
the sj'mpathy of loving hearts! Our sorrows bad been the 
same, we had shared the same fears, she for me and I for 
her. Anna’s rapid recoveiy, a^r her renovating slumber, 
enabled her to get up; she djMsed hdrsftf as usual, and 
the people who saw her coulrnot believe she had passed 
ten days struggling between death and insanity—two gulphs, 
from which love and faith had preserved us. 

I was happy; my deep sadness was speedily changed to 
gladness, even visible on my features. Alas! this jo^ was tran-. 
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sitoiy, like all happiness; man here below is a continual prey 
to misfortune! My wife, at the end of a month, relapsed into 
her former sickly state; the same symptoms showed them¬ 
selves again, with similar prospects, during the same space 
of time. 1 remained, again nine days at her bed-side, and 
on the tenth a refreshing sleep brought her to her senses. 
Bat this time, guided by experience, that pitiless mistress, who 
gives us lessons we should ever remember, I did not rejoice 
as I had done the month before. I feared lest this sudden 
cure might only be a temporaiy recovery, and that every 
month my poor invalid would relapse, until her brain becoming 
weaker and weaker, she would be deranged for life. This sad 
idea wounded my heart, and caused me such grief that I 
could not even dissimulate it before her who inspired it. I 
exhausted all the resources of medicine; all these expedients 
proved unavailable. I thought that perhaps, if I removed my 
poor invalid from ^he spot where 'the events had occurred that 
caused her disorder, her cure might be more easily effected ; 
that perhaps bathing and country walks in the fine weather 
would contribute to hasten her recovery; therefore 1 invited 
one of her relations to accompany us, and w^set out for Tierra- 
Alta, a delightful^spot, a real oasis, where all things were 
assembled that could endear one to life. The fiilst daystof 
our settling there were full of joy, hope, and happiness. 
Anna got better and better every day, and her health very 
much improved.* We walked in beautiful gardens, under the 
shade of orange-trees; they were so thick that even during the 
most intense heat we were cool under their shade. A lovely 
river of blue and limpid water ran through our orchard; I 
had some Indian baths erected there. We • went out in a 
pretty, light, open carriage, drawn by four good horses, through 
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beautiful avenues, lined on each side \rith the pliant bamboo, 
and sown with all the various flowers of the tropics. I leave 
you to judge, by this short account, that nothing that can be 

9 

wished for in the country was wanting in Tierra-Alta. For 

an invalid it was a Paradise; but those are right who say 

• 0 

there is no perfect happiness here below. I had a wife I 
adored, and who loved me with all the sincerity of a pure 
, young heart. We lived in an Eden, away from the world, 
from the noise and bustle of a city, and far, too, from the 
jealous and envious. We breathed a fragrant air; the pure and 
limpid waters that bathed our feet reflecting, by turns a sunny 
sky, and one spangled with twinkling stars. Anna’s health was 
improving: it pleased me to see her so happy. What, then, 
was there to trouble us in our lovely retreat? A troop of 
banditti! These robbers were distributed around the suburbs 
•of Tierra-Alta, and spread desolation over the country and 


« 

neighbourhood by the robberies and murders they com- 
mitted. There was ,a regiment in search of them; this they 
little cared about They were numerous, clever, and audacious; 
and, notwithstanding the vigilance of the government, the band 
continued their highway robberies hnd assassinations. In the 
house where I then resided, and which I afterwards left, 
J^guilar, the commander of the cavalry, who had replaced 
me as occupant, was fallen upon unexpectedly, and stabbed. 
Several years after this period, the' government was obliged 
to come to some terms with these bandits, and one day twenty 
men, all armed with carbines and swords, entered Manilla. 
Their chieftain led them; they walked, with their heads upright, 
their carriage was proud and manly; in this order they went 
to the governor, who made them a speech, ordered them to 
lay down their arms, and sent them to the archbishop that 
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he might exhort them. The archbishop in a religious discourse 
implored of them to repent of their crimes^ and become honest 
citizens, and to return to their villages. These men, who had 
bathed their hands in the blood of their fellow-creatures, and 
who had sought in crime—or rather, in every crime—the gold 
they covoted, listened attentively to God’s minister, changed 
complotely their conduct, and became, in the end, good and 
quiet husbandmen. 

Now let us return to my residence at Tierra-Alta, at the 
period when the bandits were not converted, and might have 
disturbed my peaceful abode and security. Nevertheless, 
whether it was carelessness, or the confidence 1 had in my 
Indian, with whom I spent some time after the ravages 
occasioned with the cholera, and with whose influence I was 
acquainted, 1 did not fear the bandits at all. This Indian 
lived a few leagues off from Tierra-Alta; he came-often to' 
see me, and said to me on different occasions : “ Fear nothing 
from the robbers, Senor Doctor Pablo; they know we are friends, 
and that alone would suffice to prevent them attacking you, 
fur they would dread to displease me, and to make me their 
enemy.” These words put an end to my fears, and I soon 
had an opportunity of seeing that the Indian had taken me 
under his protection. ' • 

If any of my readers for whom I write these souvenirs 
feel the same desire' as t experienced to visit the cascades of 
Tierra-Alta, let them go to a place called Yang-Yang; it was 
near this spot where my Indian protector resided. At this 
part the river, obstructed in its course by the narrowness of 
its channel, falls from only one wateyspout, about thirty or 
forty feet high, into an immense basin, out of which the water 
calmly flows onwards, to form, lower down, three other water- 
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falls, not 80 lofty, but extending over the breadth of the river, 
thereby making three sheets of water, clear and transparent 
as crystal. What beautifhl sights are offered to the eyes of 
man by the all-powerful hands of the Creator! ’And how often 
have I remarked that the works of nature are far superior 
to those that men tire themselves to erect and invent I 

As we went one morning to the cascades we were about 
to alight at Yang-Yang, when all at once our carriage was 
surrounded with brigands, flying from the soldiers of the line. 
The chief—for wo supposed him to be so at first—said to 
his companions, not paying the slightest attention to us, nor 
even addressing us: “ We must kill the horses! ” By this 
I saw he feared lest their enemies should make use of our 
horses to pursue them. With a presence of mind which fortu¬ 
nately never abandons me in difficult or perilous cicumstances, 
T said to him: “ Do not fear; ray horses shall not be used by 
your enemies to pursue you*: rely upon my word.” The chief 
put his hand to his cap, and thus addressed his comrades: “ If 
such be the case, the Spanish soldiers will do us no harm to¬ 
day, neither let us do any. Follow me ! ” They marched off, 
and I instantly ^rove rapidly away in quite an opposite direc¬ 
tion from the soldiers.^The bandits looked after me ; my good 
4aith in keeping my word was successful. I not only lived a few 
months in safety at Tierra-Alta, but many years after, when 
I resided in Jala-Jala, and, in my quality’df commander of the 
territorial horse-guards of the province of Laguue, was naturally 
a declared enemy of the bandits, I received the following note; 

“ SiE,—Beware of Pedro Tuinbaga; we are invited by him to go 
to your houso and to take you by surprise; we remember the morning 
we spoke to you at the cascades, and tbe sincerity of your word. 
You are on bonouiablo man. If we find omselves face to face 
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with you, and it be necessary, we will fight, but faithfully, and 
never after having laid a snare. Keep, therefore, on youi guard; 
beware of Fedro Tumbago; he is cowardly enough to bide himself 
in order to shoot you.” 

Evei^bodj must acknowledge I had to do with most 

* « 

polite robbers. 

I answered them thus: 


“ You are brave fellows. 1 thank you for your advice, but I 
do not fear Fedro Tumbaga. I cannot conceive how it is you keep 
among you a man capable of hiding himself to kill his enemy; 
if I had a soldier like him, I would soon .let him have justice, and 
without consulting the law.” 


k 


A fortnight after my answer, Tumbaga was no more; a 
bandit’s bullet disembarrassed me of him. 

I will now return to the recital [have just interrupted. 
When 1 had left the bandits at Yang-Yang, I pulled up my 
horses and bethought me of Anna. • I was anxious to know what 
indpressiou had been produced on her mind from this un¬ 
pleasant encounter. Fortunately my fears were unfounded; 
my wife had not been at all alarmed, and when I asked her 
if she was frightened, she replied: " Frightened, indeed! am I 
not with you ?” Subsequently I had good proofs that she told 
me the truth, for in many perilous circumstances she alWaysb 
presented the same presence of mind. When I thought there 
was no longer any danger 'we retraced our steps and went home, 
satisfied with the conduct of the bandits towards us, for their 
manner of acting clearly showed us that they intended us no 
hann. I mentally thanked my Indian friend, for to him I 
attributed the peace our turbulent neighbours allowed us to 
enjoy. The fatal time was .drawing near when ray wife would 
again be suffering from another attack of that frightful malady 
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brought on by Noval^s revolt. I had hoped that the country 
air, the baths, and amusements of every kind would cure my 
poor invalid; my hopes were deceived, and, as in the preceding 
month, I had the grief once more to assist at a period of 
physical and mental suffering. I despamd: 1 knew not. what 
course to pursue. I decided, however, upon remaining a^ 
Tierra-Alta. My dear companion was happy there on the days 
her health was better, and on the other days I never left her, 
endeavouring by every means that art and imagination could 
invent to fight against this fatal malady. At length my care, 
attempts, and efforts were successfiil, and at the periods the 
symptoms usually returned I had the happiness not to observe 
them, and believed in the certainty of a final cure. I then 
felt the joy one experiences after having for a long time been 
on the point of losing a veiy dear friend, who suddenly recovers. 
I now gave myself up without fear to the various pleasures 
Tierra-Alta offers. 
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I^ATUEALLY fond of hunting, I often went to the home of 
my Indian friend in the Marigondon mountains. To¬ 
gether we' chased the stag, and killed the various ]|pds of birds 
which abound in these regions to such an extent that one may 
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always choose between fifteen or twenty different species of 
pigeons, wild ducks, and fowl, and it frequently happened that 
I brought down five or six. at a shot. The manner of killing 
wild fowl (a sort of pheasant) much amused me. We rode 
across the large plains, strewed with youQg wood, on good and 
beautiful horses, broken in for the purpose; the dogs raised the 
game, and, armed with whips, we endeavoured to knock the birds 
down at a single blow, which is not so difficult as might be 
imagined. When a number of the frightened flocks left the 
shelter of the w'ood we put our steeds to the gallop, and it 
became a veritable steeple-chase, such as amateur jockeys 
would much delight in. I also hunted the stag with the lance, 
on horseback; this sport is likewise very amusing,' but, unfor¬ 
tunately, often attended with accidents. This is how they 
occur:—The horses employed are so well trained to the sport, 
that as soon as they perceive the stag it is no longer necessary, 
neither is it possible, to guidp them; they pursue the animal 
at the top of their speed, and leap over ^very obstruction' 
before them. The horseman carries a lance seven or eight 
feet long 4 > which he holds in readiness to oast as soon as he 

thinks himself within reach of the stag. If he misses his 

« 

aim the lance sticks in the ground, and it then requires great 
skill to avoid coming in tontact with the opposite end, which 
often wounds cither the hunter or the horse. I'speak not of 
the falls to which one is liable from going at a furious gallop 
along unknown and uneven roads. 1 had already enjoyed this 
sport during my first sojourn at the Indian’s, but, well as I 
acquitted myself, I was never able to gain his permission that 
I should assist at a chose far more dangerous, and which I 
might almost call a combat—that of the wild buf&lo. To all 
my questions my host had replied : “ In this sport there is 
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much to fear; I -would not expose you to the risk.” He 
avoided, also, taking me near that part of the plain touching 
upon the mountains of Maxigondon, where these animals 
could generally be found. However, after repeated solicitation, 
1 managed to obtain what I so ardently desired; the Indian 
only wished to know whether I was a good horseman, if I 
possessed dexterity; and when he had satisfied himself on these 
two points, we started one fine morning, accompanied by nine 
huntsmen and a small pack of dogs. In this part of the 
Philippines the bufialo is hunted on horseback, and taken with 
the lasso, the Indians not being much accustomed to the use 
of guns. In other parts fire-arms are used, as I shall have 
occasion to recount in another part of my narrative; but, in 
whichever case, there is little difference in the danger, for 
the one requires good riding qud great skill, the other much 
presence of mind and a good gun. 

The wild buffalo is quite, different from the domcsti- 
* cated animal; il is a terrible creature, pursuing the hunter 
as soon as it gets sight of him, and, should he transfix 
him with its terrible horns, he would promptly ecpiate his 
rashness. My faithful Indian was much more anxious 
about my safety than his own. He objected to my taking 
a gun; he had little confidence in*my skill with the lasso, 
and preferred that 1 should merely sit on horseback, un¬ 
armed and uneac'umbered in my movements; accordingly I 
set out, with a dagger for my sole weapon. We divided our 
party by threes, and rode gently about the plains, taking care 

to keep at a distance from the edge of the wood, lest we 
should be surprised by the animal we were seeking. . 

After riding for about an hour, we at last heard the baying 
of the dogs, and understood that the enemy was forced from its 
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forest retreat. We watched with the deepest attention the spot 
where we expected him to break forth. He required a great deal 
of coaxing before he would show; at last there was a sudden 
crashing noise in the wood; branches were broken, young trees 
overthrown, and a superb buffalo showed^imself, at about one 
hundred and fifty paces’ distance. He was of a beautiful 
black, and his horns were of vdry large dimensions. He 
carried his head high, and snuffed the air as though scenting 
his enemies. Suddenly starting off at a speed incredible in 
so bulky an animal, he made for one of our groups, composed 
of three Indians, who immediately put their horses to a gallop, 
and distributed themselves in the form of a triangle. The 
buffalo selected one of them, and impetuously charged him. 
As he did so, another of the Indians, whom he passed in 
his furious career, wheeled his horse and threw the lasso he 
held ready in his hand; 'but he was not expert, and missed his 
aim. Thereupon the buffalo changed his course, and pur¬ 
sued the imprudent man who had thus attaefeed him, and whd 
now rode right in our direction. A second detachment of three 
hunters went to meet the brute; one of them passed near him 
at a gallop, and threw his lasso, but was os unsuccessful os his 
comrade. Three other hunters made the attempt; not one of 
them succeeded. I, as h mere spectator, looked on with ad¬ 
miration at this combat—at those evolutions, flights^ and pur 
suits, executed with such order and courage, and with a precision 
that w^as truly extraordinary. 

I bad often witnessed bull-fights, and often bad I shuddered 
at seeing the toreadors adopt a similar method in order to turn 
the furious animal from the pursuit of the picador. But what 
comparison could possibly be established between a combat in 
an enclosed arena and this one in the open plain—between the 

E 
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most terrible of bulls aud a wild buffalo ? Fiery and hot- 
blooded Spaniards, proud Castilians, ea^er for perilous spec¬ 
tacles, go, hunt tlie buffalo in the plains of the Marigondou! 
After much flight and pursuit, hard riding, and imminent peril, 

a dexterous hunter encircled the animal’s honis with his lasso. 

■ « 

The buffalo slackened his speed, aud shook and tossed his 
head, stopping now and then to try to get rid of the obstacle 
which impeded his career. Another Indian, not less skilful 
than his predecessor, threw his lasso with a like rapidity and 
success. The furious beast now ploughed the earth with his 
horns, making the soil fly around him, as if anxious to display 
his strength, and to show what havoc he would have made with 
any of us who had allowed themselves to be surprised by him. 
With much care and precaution the Indians conveyed their 
prize into a neighbouring thicket. The hunters uttered a 
shout of joy; for my part I could not repress a cry of admi¬ 
ration. The animal was Vanquished ; it needed but a few pre- 

I 

cautions to master him completely. 1 was much surprised to 
See the Indians excite him wiUx voice and gesture until he re- 
sutued the offensive, and bounded from the ground with fury. 
WhaJ: would have been our fate had ho succeeded in shaking 
off or breaking the lassos ! I’ortunatcly, there was no danger of 
this. An Indian dismounted, and, with great agility, attached 
to the trunk of a solid tree the two lassos that retained the savage 
beast; then he gaVe thd signal, that his office was accomplished, 
and retired. Two hunters approached, threw their lassos over 
the animal, and flxed the ends to the ground with stakes; and 
now our prey w'as thoroughly subdued, and reduced to immo¬ 
bility, so that we could approach him with impunity. "With 
blows of their cutlasses the Indians hacked off his homs, 
which would so well have revenged him had he been free to use 
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them; then, with a pointed bamboo, they pierced the mem¬ 
branes that separate the nostrils, and passed tlirough them a 
cane twiste in the form of a ring. In this state of martyrdom 
tlxey fastened him securely behind two tame buffaloes, and led 
him to the next village. 7 - ' 

Here the animal was killed, and the hunters divided the 
carcass, the flesh of which is equal in flavour to beef. I had 
been fortunate in my first essay, for such encounters with these 
shaggy sovereigns of the plain do not always 'end so easily. A 
few days afterwards wo renewed the sport, which, alas ! termi¬ 
nated with an accident of too frequent occurrence. An Indian 
was surprised by a buffiilo,, at the moment the anjuial issued 
from the wood. With one blow from his horns the horse was 
impaled and cast to the earth, while his Indian rider fell near 
to him. The inequality of the ground offered some chance of 
the man escaping,, the notice of his redoubtable foe, until the 
latter, by a sudden movement of his head, tunned the hoi’se. over 
upon hia rider, and inflicted several blows with his horns, either 
of which would have proved fatal, hut from the force becoming 
diminished in traversing the carcass of the horse. Fortunately 
some of the other spqrtsmen succeeded in turning the animaU and 
compelled him to abandon his victim. It wg.s indeed time, for 
wcbfound the poor Indian half dead, and terribly gored by the 
horns of the buffalo. We succeeded iu stopping the blood which 
flowed copiously from his wounds, and cai’ried him to the 
village upon a hastily constructed litter. It was otfly by con¬ 
siderable care and attention that his cure was eventually eflbeted, 
and my friend the Indian strongly opposed my assisting at such 
dangerous sport for the future. 

Anna's health was now completely re-established. I no 
longer dreaded the return of her fearful malady. During the 
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space of several jnonths 1 l^ad enjoyed all the pleasures that 
Tierra-Alta afforded, and my affairs now requiring my presence 
at Manilla we set out for that city. Immediately after my 
arrival I was compelled, much to my regret, to resume my 
ordinary occupation; that is, to viat the sick from morning to 
night, and from night to morning. , My profession did not well 
eccord with my natural character, for I was not sufficiently 
philosophic to witness, without pain, the sufferings I was in¬ 
capable of alleviating, and, above all, to watch the death-beds 
of fathers, of mothers, and of dearly loved children. In a 
word, I did not act professionally, for I nerer sent in my bills; 
my patients paid me when and how they could. To their 
honour, I am bound to say that I. rarely had to complain of 
forgetfulness. Besides, my appointments permitted me to 
live sumptuously, to have eight horses in my stables, and to 
keep open house to my friends and the strangers who visited 
Maiiilla. Soon, however, what*my friends designated a coajp- 
de-t4te caused me to lose all these advantages. 

Every month I summoned a council of revision in the 
regiment to which I belonged. One day I brought forward 
a ypung soldier for rejection; all went well j but a native 
surgeon, long jealous of my reputation, was nominated by the 
■ governor to make inquiry and check my declaration. ,He 
naturally inserted in his report that I was deceived; that the 
malady of which 1 spoke was imaginary; and he succeeded in 
all this so well that the governor, enraged, condemned me in 
a penalty of six piasters. The following month I agoin 
brought forward the same soldier, as being incapable of per¬ 
forming his duties; a commission of eight surgeons was nomi¬ 
nated ; their decision was unanimous in my favour, and the 
soldier was accordingly discharged. This reparation not quite 
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satisfying me, I presented an appeal to the governor, who would 
not receive it, upon the strange pretext that the decision of 
the medical committee could not annul his. I confess that I 
did not understand this argument. This method' of reasoning, 
if reasoning it was, appeared to me sj^ious in the exti’eme. 
Why allow the innocent to^sufier, and the ignorant practitioner, 
w'ho had contradicted my opinions and deceived himself, to 
escape ? This injustice revolted me. I atn a Breton, and I 
have lived with Indians—two natures which love only right and 
justice. I was so much annoyed by the governor’s conduct 
towards me that I went to him, not to make another recla¬ 
mation, hut to tender my resignation of the important offices 
which I held. He received me with a specious smile, and told 
me that after a little reflection I should change my mind. 
The poor governor, however, was deceived, for, on leaving his 
palace, 1 went direct to the minister of finance and purchased 
the property of Jala-Jala. My course was .marked oiit, my 
resolution unshakable. Although my resignation was not yet 
duly accepted, I began to act as though I was completely free. 
I had at the beginning informed Anna of the matter, and had 
asked her if she w;ould reside at Jala-Jala. “ With you I 
should be happy anywhere.” Such was hgr answer. I was 
free, then, to act "as I pleased, and could go wherever my 
destiny might load me. I forthwith decided upon visiting the 
land that T had purchased. 

For the execution of this project it was necessary to find 
a faithful Indian upon whom I could rely. From among my 
domestics I chose the coachman, a brave and discreet man, 
who was devoted to me. I took some arms, ammunition, and 
provisions. At Lapindan, a small village near the town of 
Santa Anna, I freighted a small' boat worked by three Indians; 
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and one moniing, without making my project known to my 
fiiends, and without inquiring whether the governor had re¬ 
placed me, 1 set out to take possession of my domafns, respir¬ 
ing the vivifying and pure air of liberty.^ I ascended in my 
pirogue—which skimmed along the surface of the waters like a 
sea-gull—the pretty river Pasig, which issues from the lake of 

C 

Bay, and traverses, on its way to the sea, the suburbs of Manilla. 

• • 

The banks of this river are planted with thickets of bamboo, 
and studded with pretty Indian habitations ; above the large 
town of Pasig it receives the waters of the river St. Mateo, at 
the spot where that river unites itself with that of the Pasig. 
Upon the left bank are still seen the ruins of the chapel and 
parsonage of St. Nicholas, built by the Chinese, as the legend 
1 am about to relate informs us. 
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At an unknown epoch, a Chinese vrho was once sailing 
in a canoe, either, upon the river Pasig, or that of St. 
Mateo, suddenly perceived an alligator making for his frail 
hark, which it immediately capsized. On his* finding him¬ 
self thus plunged in the water, fETe unfortunate Chinese* 
whose only prospect was that of making a meal for the 
ferocious animal, invoked the aid of St. Nicholas. You, per¬ 
haps, Would not have done so, nor I either; and we should 
have been wrong, for the idea was a good one. The good St. 
Nicholas listened to the cries of the unhappy castaway, appeared 
to his wondering eyes, and with a stroke of a wand, like some 
benevolent fairy, changed the threatening crocodile into a rock, 
and the Chinese was saved. But do not imagine that the 
legend ends here ; the Chinese are not an ungrateful people— 
China is the land of porcelain, of tea^ and of gratitude. The 
Chinese who had thus escaped from the cruel fate that awaited 
him, felt desirous of consecrating the raem<yy of the miracle; 
and, in concert with his brethren of Manilla, he built a pretty 
chapel and })arsonage in honour of the good St. Nicholas. 
This chapel was for a long time officiated in by a honze; and 
every year, at the^ festival of the saint, the rich Chinese df 
Manilla assembled there in thousands, to give a series of fetes 
vihich lasted for fifteen days. But it happened that an arch¬ 
bishop, of Manilla, looking upon this worship offered up by 
Chinese gratitude as nothing but paganism, caused both the 
chapel and parsonage to be unroofed. These harsh measures 
had no other result than to admit the rain into the buildings ; 
but the worship due to St. Nicholas still continued, and remains 
to this day. Perhaps this arises from the attempt to sup¬ 
press it! 

At present, at the period when this festival takes place— 
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that is, about the 6th of November every year—a delightful 
view presents itself. During the night large vessels may be 
seen, upon which are built palaces actually several stories high, 
terminating iu pyramids, and lit up from the base to the 
summit. All these lights are reflected in the placid waters of 
the river, and seem to augment the number of the stars, whoso 
tijsmulous images dance on the surface of the waters : it is an 
extemporised Venice! In these palaces they give themselves 
up to play, to smoking opium, and to the pleasures of music. 
The a species of Chinese incense, is burning eveiywhere 
and at all times in honour of St. Nicholas, who is invoked 
every morning by throwing into the river small square pieces 
of paper of vaiious colours. St. Nicholas, however, does not 
make his appearance; but the fete continues for a fortnight, 
at the termination of which the faithful retire till the year 
following. 

And now that the reader is acquainted with the legend of 
the crocodile, of the Chinese, and of the good St. Nicholas, I 
wiirresume my voyage. 

I sailed on peaceably upon the Pasig, proceeding to the con- 
(jhost.of my new dominions, and indulging in golden dreams. 
I gazed on the lighj smoke of my cigarette, without reflecting 
that my dreams, my castles in the air, must evaporate' like it-! 
1 soon found myself in the lake of Bay, The lake occupies an 
extent of thirty leases, ‘and I greatly admired this fine sheet 
of water, hounded in ibe distance by mountains of fantastic 
forms. At length I arrived at Quinaboutaitan —this is a Tagal 
word, which signifies “ that which is perforated." Quinaboutasan 
is situated on a strait, which separates the island of TaJem from 
the continent. We stopped for an hour in the only Indian hut 
there was in the place, to cook some lioe and take our repast 
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This hut was inhabited by a very old fisherman and his wife. 

They were still, however, able to supply their wants by fishing. 

At a later period I shall have occasion to speak of old Ee- 

lempago, or the “ Thunderer,” and to recount his history. 

When I was in the centre of the sheet’Bf water which separates 

• % 

Talem from Jala-Jala, I came in sight of the new.domain 
which I had so easily acquired, and I could form some opinion 
of my acquisition at a glance. Jala*Jala is a long poninsufa, 
extending from north to south, in the middle of the lake of 
Bay. This peninsula is divided longitudinally for the space of 
three leagues by a chain of mountains, which diminish gradually 
in height till they become mere hillocks. The^e mountains, 
are easy of access, and generally covered on one side with forests, 
and on the other with fine pasturage, abounding with waving 
and flexible grass, throe or four feet high, which, agitated by the 
breeze, resembles the waves of- the sea when in motion. It is 
impossible to find more splendid vegetation, which is-watered 
by pure and limpid springs that gush fi*om the mountain 
heights, and roll in a meandering course to join the waters of tho 
lake. These pasture grounds constitute Jala-Jala the greatest 
game preserve in the island; wild bo.ars, deer, buflaloes. fowls, 
quail, snipe, pigeons of fifteen or twenty different varieties, 
pprrots—in short all sorts of birds abound in them. The lake 
is equally well supplied with aquatic birds, and particularly 
wild ducks. Notwithstanding its extent, the island produces 
neither noxious nor carnivorous animals; the only things to bo 
apprehended are the civet cat, which only preys upon birds, 
and the monkeys, which issue in troops from the forests to 
ravage the fields, of maize and sugar-cane. The lake, which 
abounds with excellent fish, is less favoured in this respect 
than the land, for it contains numerous crocodiles aud alliga- 
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tors, of such immense size that in a few moments one of them 
can tear a horse to pieces, and swallow it in its monstrous 
stomach. The accidents they occasion are frequent and terrible, 
and I have seen many Indians become their victims, as I shall 
subsequently relate. I ought, doubtless, to have begun by 
speaking of the human beings who inhabited the forests of 
Jala-Jala, but I am a sportsman, and must therefore be excused 

c 

for beginning with the game. 

m 

At the time I purchased it Jala-Jala was inhabited by some 
Malay Indians, who lived in the woods, and cultivated a few 
spots of ground. During the night they carried on the trade of 
piracy, and gave shelter io all the banditti of the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces. At Manilla this country had been described 
to rae in the most gloomy colours. According to the citizens 
of that place it would not be long .before I fell a victim to theso 
robbers. My adventurous disposition,* however, only made all 
these predictions, instead of frightening me, increase my desire 
16 visit those men, who lived in an almost savage state. As 
soon as I had purchased Jala-Jala, T had laid down a line of 
conduct for myself, the object of which was to attadh to me 

such of tlie inhabitants as were the most to be dreaded. I re- 

• ^ , 

solved to become the friend of these banditti, and for this 
purpose I knew that I must go amongst them, not like 4 sord^ 
and exacting landlord but like a father. For the execution of 
my enterprise, eveiything depended on the first impression that 
1 sbqj^ld make ou these Indians, who bad become ray vassals. 
When I had landed, I directed my steps along the borders of 
the lake, towards a little hamlet composed of a few cabins. I 
was accompanied by my faithful coachman; we were both 
armed with a good double-barreled gun, a brace of pistols, and 
a sabre. 1 had taken the precaution of ascertaining from some 
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fishermen the name of the Indiiui to whom I should especially 

address myself. This man, who was the most respected amongst 

his countiymen, was called in the Tagal language, “ Mabutiu- 

Taja” which may be translated the “ bravest of -the brave" he 

was a thorough-paced robber, a real piroUcal chief; a fellow that 

% 

would not hesitate to commit five or six murders in one expedi¬ 
tion : but be was brave, and with a primitive people bravery 
is a quality before which they bow with respect. My conference 
with Mabutiu-Tajo was not long. A few words were enough to 
win me his favour, and to make him my faithful servant during 
the whole time I remained at Jala-Jala. This is the manner 
in which I spoke to him : “ You are a great villain,” I said ; 
“ I am the lord of Jala-Jala. I insist on your changing your 
conduct ; if you refuse, I shall punish you for all your mis¬ 
deeds. I have occasion for a guard: will you pledge me your 
honour to become an honest man, and I will make you my 
lieutenant ?” 

% 

After these few words, Alila (this was the name of the 
rt>bber) continued silent for a few mornents, while his coun- 
tenauce*displayed the marks of profound reflection. I awaited 
his answer with considerable anxiety and doubt as to what it 
would be. 

• • 

, “ Master," he at length replied, with enthusiasm, presenting 

me his hand, and bending one knee to the ground : “ 1 shall 
be faithful to you till death !" 

His answer made me happy, but X did not let 14|n see 
my satisfaction. 

“ Well and good,’’ I replied; “ to show you that I confide 
in you, take this weapon, and use it only against the enemy.” 

I gave him a Tagal sabre, which bore the following Spanish 
inscription, in large letters: *^Nome sacas sin rason, ni iM 
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enminaa sin honor.’', “ Never draw me imjustlj, a»d never 
sheath me with dishonour." 

I translated this legend into the Tagalop language: Alila 
thought it sublime, and vowed never to deviate from it, 

" When I go to Manilla," I added, “ I shall procure you a 

handsome uniform, with epaulettes; but you must lose no 

time in assembling the soldiers you will have to command, and 

who are to form my guard. Conduct me to the house of one 

of your comrades whom you think most capable of obeying 

you 08 seij^ant." We went some distance from his cabin to 

the hut of one of his friends, who almost always accompanied 

him in his piratical excursions. A few words like those I had 

spoken to my future lieutenant produced a similar influence 

on his comrade, and induced him to accept the rank I offered 

him. We occupied the day in recruiting amongst the various 

huts, and in the evening we had a guard of ten effective men,. 

infantry and cavalry, a number I did not wish to exceed. 

• ( 

Of these I took the command as captain; and thus, as 
will be seen, I went promptly to work. The following day I 
assembled the population of the peninsula, and, surrouhded by 
my extempore guard, I chose a situation where I wished to 
found a village, and a site on wluoh I wished my own habita* 
tion to he built. I ordered the heads of families to construe); 
their huts on an allotment which I indicated, and 1 directed 
my lieutenant to employ as many hands as possible, to quarry 
stone^to out down timber for the wood-work, and.to prepare 
everything in short for my house. Having issued my orders, 
I departed for Manilla, promising to return soon. When 
I reached home, 1 found them in a state of inquietude, for, as 
nothing had been heard of me, it was thought I had fallen a 
prey to the crocodiles, or a victim to the pirates. The recital 
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of my journey, and the description I gave of Jala-Jala, far from 
disgusting my wife with the idea 1 had conceived of inhabit¬ 
ing that country, made her, on the contrary, impatient to visit 
our estate, and to establish herself there. It. was, however, 
a farewell she was taking of the capitalr*-of its f^tes, its assem* 
blies, and its pleasures, 

I paid a visit to the governor. My resignation had been 
considered as null and void: he had preserved all ray places 
for me. I was touched by this goodness. I sincerely thanked 
him, but told him that 1 was really in earnest, that my reso¬ 
lution was irrevocably fixed, and that ho might otherwise dis¬ 
pose of my employments. 1 added, that I only asked him for 
one favour, that of commanding all the local gendarmerie of 
the province of La Lagune, with the privilege of having a 
personal guard, which I would form myself. This favour was 
instantly granted, and*a few days after I received my com¬ 
mission. It was nut ambition that suggested to mo the idea 
of asking for this important post, but souncf reason.' My object 
was to establish an authority for myself A Jala-Jala, and to 
have in* my own hands the power of punishing my Indians, 
without recurring to the justice of the alcoid, who lived ten 
leagues away from my dominions. 

^ Wishing to be conffortably settled in*my new residence, I 
drew out a plan of my house. It consisted of a first-floor, with 
five bed-chambers, a large hall, a spacious* (jrawiug-room, a ter¬ 
race, and bathing rooms. I agreed with a master-masot| and a 
master carpenter for the construction of it; and having obtained 
arms and uniforms for my guard, I set out again. On arriving 
I was received with jpy by my Indians, My lieutenant bad 
punctually executed my orders, A great quantity of material 
was prepared, and several Indian huts were already built. 
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This activity gave tne pleasure, as it evinced a desire for 
my gratification. I immediately set my labourers to work, 
ordering them to clear away the surrounding wood, and I soon 
had the pleasure of laying the fbundation of my residence; 
I then went to Manilla. The works lasted for eight months, 
during which time I passed backwards and forwards continually 
from Manilla to Jala-Jala, and from Jala-Jala to Manilla. 1 
ha‘d some trouble, but 1 was well repaid, for it when 1 saw a 
village rise from the earth. My Indians constructed their 
huts on the places I had indicatedthey had reserved a site 
for a church, and, until this should be built, mass was to be 
celebrated in the vestibule of my mansion. At length, after 
many journeys to and fro, which gave great uneasiness to ray 
wife, I was enabled to inform her that the castle of Jala-Jala 
was ready to receive its mistress.. This was a pleasing piece 
of intelligence, for wo were soon to be no longer separated. 

1 quickly sold my horses, my carriages, and useless fumi- 

^ j t 

tore, and freighted a vessel to convey to Jala-Jala all that I 
requii’ed. Then, having taken leave of ray friends, I quilted 
Manilla, with the intention of not returning to it but*through 
absolute necessity. Our journey was prosperous, and on our 
arrival, we found my Indians on the shore, hailing with cries 
of joy the welcome advent of the “ Queen of Jala-Jala,"' for 
was thus they called my wife. 

We devoted tha first days after our arrival to installing' our¬ 
selves in our new residence, which it was necessary to furnish, 
and make both useful and agreeable; this we accordingly 
effected. And now that years have elapsed, and I am far re¬ 
moved from that period of independenoe and perfect liberty, I 
reflect on the sftrangeness of my destiny. My wife and I 
were the only white and civilised persons in the midst of a 
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bronzed and almost savage population, and yet 1 felt no appre* 
heusion. I relied on my arms, on my self-possession, and 
on the fidelity of ray guards. Anna was only aware of a part 
of the dangers we incurred, and her confidence in me was so 
great, that when by my side she knew not what it was to fear. 
When I was well established in my house, I undertook a 
difficult and dangerous task, that of esiablishing order amongst 
my Indians, and organizing my little town according to tile 
custom of the Philippine islands. The Spanish laws, with 
reference to the Indians, are altogether patriarchal. Every 
township is erected, so to speak, into a little republic. Every 
ye-ir a chief is elected, dependant for affairs of importance on 
the governor of the province, which latter, in his turn, de¬ 
pends on the governor of the Philippine islands. I confess 
that I lifive always considered the mode of government pe¬ 
culiar to the Philippines os the most convenient and best 
adapted for civilization. The Spaniards, at the period of their 
conquest, found it in full operation in the isl^ of Luzon. 

1 shall here enter into some details. Every Indian popu¬ 
lation is«Jivided into two classes, the noble aud the popular. 
The first is composed of all Indians who are, or have been 
cabessas de baranff&y, that is to say, collectors of taxes, which 
situation is honorary. The taxes established by the Spaniard.s 
are personal. Every Indian of more than twenty-one years of 
age pays, in four instalments, the annual sum of three francs; 
which tax is the same to the rich and the poor. At a certain 
period of the year, twelve of the cabessas de barangay become 
electors, and assembling together with some of the old in¬ 
habitants of the township, they elect, by ballot, three of their 
number, whose names are forwarded to die govenior of the 
Philippines. The latter chooses from amongst these names 
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whichever he pleases, and confides to him for one year the 
functions of gobernadorciUot or deputy-governor. To distin¬ 
guish him from the other Indians, the deputy-governor bears a*- 
gold'beaded cone, with which he has a Kght to strike such of 
his fellow-citiTiens as may have committed slight faults. His 
■functions partake at the same time of those of mayor, justice 
of the peace, and examining magistrate. He watches over good 
order and public tranquillity; he decides, without appeal, suits 
and differences of no higher importance than sixteen piasters 
(£i) 6s. 8d.). He also institutes criminal suits of high im¬ 
portance, but there his power ceases. The documents con¬ 
nected with these suits are sent by him to the goveitior of 
the province, who, in his turn, transmits them to the royal 
court of Manilla. The court gives judgment, and the alcaid 
carries it into execution. When the election for deputy-governor 
takes place, the assembled electors choose all the officials who 
are to act under him. These are alguazils, whose number is 
proportioned to the population; two witnesses, or assistants, 
who are charged with the confirmation of the acts of the 
deputy-governor—for without their presence and sanictiott his 
acts would be considered null and void; a jouis do palma, or 
palm judge, with the functions of rural guard; a vaccinator, 
bound to be always furnished with Vaccine matter, fpr new¬ 
born children; and a schoolmaster, charged with public in¬ 
struction ; finally,, a sort of gendarmerie, to watch banditti and 
the state of the roads within the precincts of the commune 
and the neighbouring lands. Men, grown up, and without 
employment, form a civic guard, who ■watch over the safety of 
the village. This guard indicates the hours of the night, by 
blows struck upon a large piece of hollow wood. There is in 
each town a parochial house, which is called Casa Real, where 
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the deputy-governor resides. He is bound to afford hospi¬ 
tality to all travellers who pass through the town, which hos¬ 
pitality is like that of the Scotch mountaineers—it is given, but' 
never sold. During two or three days, the traveller has a right 

to lodging, in which he is supplied w^ a mat, a pillow, salt, 

• ♦ 

vinegar, wood, cooking vessels, and—paying for the same—all 
descriptions of food necessaiy for his subsistence. If, on his 
departure, he should evou require horses and guides to con¬ 
tinue his journey, they are procured for him. With respect 
to the prices of provisions, in order to prevent the abuses so 
frequent amongst us, a large placard is fixed up in every Casa 
Real, containing a tariff of the market prices of meat, poultry, 
fish, fruit, &c. In no case whatever can the deputy-governor 
exact any remuneration for the trouble he is at. 

Such were the measures thp.t 1 wished to adopt, and which, it 
Ilf true, possessed advont&ges and disadvantages. The greatest 
inconvenience attending them was undoubtedly that of placing 
myself in a state of dependence upon the deputy-governor, 
whose functions gave him a certain right, for I was his adminis- 
tmtor. ft is true that my rank, as commandant of all the 
gendarmerie of the province, shielded me from any injustice 
that might be contemplated against me. I knew very well 

f ■ 

that, beyond military service, I could inflict no punishment on 
my men without the intervention of the deputy-governor; but 
I had sufficiently studied the Indian character to know that 1 
could only rule it by the moat perfect justice and a well-under- 
stood severity. But whatever were the difficulties I foresaw, 
without any apprehension of the troubles and dangers of every 
description that I should ^ve to surmount, 1 proceeded 
straightforward towards the object I had traced out for myself. 
Tfce road was sterile and encumbered with rocks ; but I entered 
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Tagal Indituu poundiog rice. 


upon it with courage, and I succeeded in obtaining'over the 
India^ns such an influence, that they ultimately obeyed my 
voice as they would that of a parent. The character of the 

c 

Tagaloc is extremely difficult fo define. Lavater and G^ll 
would have been very much embarrassed by it; for both phy¬ 
siognomy and cranlology would be, perhaps, eq[ually at a loss 
amongst the Philippines. 

The natural disposition of the Tagal Indian is a mixture of 
vices and virtues, of good and bad qualities. A worthy priest 
has said, when speaking of them: “ They are great children 
and must be treated as if they were little ones.” 

It is really curious to trace, and still more so to read, the 
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moral portrait of a native of the Philippine islands. The 

Indian keeps his word, and yet—will it be believed ?—^he is a 

liar. Anger he holds in horror, he compares it to madness; 

and even prefers drunkenness, which, however, he despises. 

He will not hesitate to use the dagger tjiL avenge himself for in- 

* * 

justice; but what he can least submit to is an insult, even when 
merited. When he has committed a fault, he may be punished 
with a flogging; this he receives without a murmur, but he 
cannot brook an insult. He is brave, generous, and a fatalist. 
The profession of a robber, which he willingly exercises, is 
agreeable to him, on account of the life of liberty and adven¬ 
ture it affords, and not because it may lead to riches. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, the Tagalocs are good fathers and good husbands, 
both these qualities being inherent. Horribly jealous of their 
wives, but not in the least of the honour of their daughters; 
and it matters little if' the women they marry have com¬ 
mitted errors previous to their union. Th^ never ask for a 
dowry, they themselves provide it, and make presents to the 
parents of their brides. They dislike cowards, but willingly 
attach tlTemselves to the man who is brave enough to face 
danger. Play is their ruling passion, and they delight in the 
combats of animals, especially in cock-flghting. This is a 
bijef compendium of the character of the people I was about 
to govern. My first care was to become master of myself. I 
made a firm resolution never to allow a gesture of impatience 
to escape me, in their presence, even in the most critical mo¬ 
ments, and to preserve at all times unshaken calmness and 
sang-froid. I soon learned that it was dangerous to listen to 
the communications that were made to me, which might lead 
me to the commission of iryustice, as had already happened 
under the following circumstances. 
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Two Indians come one day to lo^e a complaint against 
one of their comrades, living at some leagues’ distance from 
Jola-Jala. These informers accused him of having stolen 
cattle. After I had heard all they had to say, 1 set off with 
my guard to seize upon the accused, and brought him to my 

• t 

residence. There 1 endeavoured to make him confess his 
crime, but he denied it, and said he was innocent. It was in 
vain I promised him if he would tell the truth to grant him 
his pardon, for he persisted even in the presence of his accusers. 
Persuaded, however, that he was telling me falsehoods, and 
disgusted with his obstinacy in denying a fact which had been 
sworn to me, with every appearance of sincerity, 1 ordered him 
to be tied upon a bench, and receive a dozen strokes of a whip. 
My orders were executed; but the culprit denied the charge, 
as he had done before. This dogged perseverance irritated 
mo, and I caused another correction to be administered to hini 
the same as the first. The unfortunate man bore his punish- 
ment with unshaken courage: but in the midst of his sufFerings 
he exclaimed, in penetrating accents: “Oh! sir, I swear to 
you that I am innocent; but, as you will not believe **me, take 
me into your house. I will be a faithful servant, and you will 
soon have proofs that I am the victim of an infamous calumny.” 
These words affected me. I reflected that this uufprtunate 

I 

man was, perhaps, not guilty after all. I began to fear I had 
been deceived, and had unknowingly committed an act of 
injustice. I felt that private enmity might have led these two 
witnesses to make a false declaration, and thus induce me to 
punish an innocent man. I ordered him to be untied. “ The 
proof you demand,” I said to him, “ is easily tried. If you 
are on honest man, I shall be a father to you; but if you 
deceive me, do not expect any pity from me. From this 
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moment you shall be one of my guard; my lieutenant will 
provide you with arms.” He thanked me earnestly, and his 
countenance lit up with sudden joy. He was installed in my 
guard. Ohl human justice! how fragile, and how often un¬ 
intelligible art thou! Some time after iiiis event, 1 learnt that 
Bazilio de la Cruz—this was the name of the man—was 
innocent. The two wretches who had denounced him had fled, 
to avoid the chastisement they merited. Bazilio kept his pro¬ 
mise, and during my residence at Jala-Jala be served me 
Jfaithfully and without malice or ill-will. This fact made a 
lively impression on me; and I vowed that for the future I 
would inflict no punishment without being sure of the truth of 
the charge alleged. I have religiously kept this vow—at least I 
think so; for 1 have never since ordered a single application 
of the whip until after the culprit had confessed his crime. 

’ I have before said that 1 had expressed a wish to have a 
church built in my village, hot bnly from e religious feeling, 
but as a means of civilisation: T was particularly desirous of 
having a curate at Jala-Jala. With this view I requested 
Monseigneur Ililarion, the archbishop, whose physician I had 
been, and with w'hpm I was on terms of friendship, to send me 
a clergyman of my acquaintance, and who was at that time 
unemployed. I bad, however, much difficulty in obtaining 
this nomination. “Father Miguel de San-Francisco,” the 
archbishop replied, “ is a violent man, and very headstrong; 
you will never be able to live with him.” I persisted, however; 
and as perseverance always produces some result, I at lengdi 
succeeded in having him appointed curate at Jala-Jala. Father 
Miguel was of Japanese and Malay descent. He was young, 
strong, brave, and very capable of assisting me in tlie difficult 
circumstances that might occur; as, for example, if it were 
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Father Miguel. 


necessaiy to defend ourselves against banditti. Indeed I must 
say that, in spite of the anticipations, and 1 may add the pre¬ 
judices, of my honourable friend the archbishop, T kept him 
with me during the whole time of my abode at Jala-Jala, and 
never, had the slightest difference with hipa. I can only re¬ 
proach him with ope thing to be regfetted, which is that he 
did not preach sufficiently to his flock. He gave t^hem only 

one sermon annually, and then his discourse was always the 

* ^ 

same, and divided'into two parts; the first was in Spanish, for 
our edification, and the second in Tagaloc, for the Indians. 
Ah! how many men have I since met with who might well 
imitate the worthy curate of Jala-Jala! To the^observations 
I sometimes made he would reply: “ Let me follow my own 
course, and fear nothing. So many words are not necessary to 
make a good Christian.” Perhaps he was right. • Since my 
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departure from the place the good^priest is dead, beanng with 
him to the tomb the regret of all his parishioners. 

As may be seen, I was at the beginning of my labour of 
civilisation. Anna assisted me with all her heart, and with 
all her intelligence, and no fatigueL.disheartened her. Sho 
taught the young girls to love that virtue which she practised 
so well herself. She furnished them with clothes, for at tjiis 
period the young girls from ten to twelve years of age were 
still as naked as savages. Father Miguel de San Francisco 
was charged with the mission more especially belonging to his 
sacred character. The more readily to disseminate through 
the colony that instruction which is the beneficent parent of 
civilisation, the young people were divided into squads of four 
at a time, and went by turns to pass a fortnight at the parson-* 
age. There they learned a- little Spanish, and were moulded 
to the customs of a world w'hich had been hitherto unknown 
to them. I superintended everything in general. I occupied 
myself in works of agriculture, and giving proper instruction to 
the shepherds who kept the fiocks 1 had purchased to make 
use of n?y pasturage. I was also the mediator of all the differ¬ 
ences which arosq amongst my colonists. They preferred 
rather to apply to me tjjan to the deputy-gpvernor; and I suc- 
oeedod at last in obtaining over them the influence I desired. 

One portion of my time, and this was not tho least busy, was 

• • 

occupied in driving the banditti from my residence and its 
vicinity. Sometimes I set off for this purpose before daybreak 
and did not return until night; and then I always found my 
wife good, affectionate, and devoted to me: her reception re¬ 
paid me for the labours of the day. Oh, felicity almost perfect! 

I have never forgotten you! Happy period! which has left 
indelible traces in my memory, you are always present to my 
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thoughts t I have grown oM, but my heart has ever continued 
young in recollecting you. 

In our long chit-chat of an evening we recounted to each 

> 

other the labours of the day, and everything that occurred to 
us. This was the season of sweet mutual confidence. Hours 
too soon vanished, alas! Fugitive momfents, you will never 
return! It was also the time when I gave audience; real 
bed of justice, imitated from St. Louis, and thrown open to 
my subjects. The door of my mansion admitted all the 
Indians who had anything to communicate to me. Seated 
with my wife at a great round table, I listened, as I took my 
tea, to all the retjuests that were made to me, all tho claims 
that were laid before me. It was during these audiences that 
I issued my sentences. My guards brought the culprits before 
me, and, without departing from my ordinary calmness, I ad¬ 
monished them for the faults they had committed; but 1 
always recollected «the error I had committed in my sentence 
against poor Baziilio, and I was, therefore, very circumspect. 
I first listened to the witnesses; but I never condemned until 
I heard the culprit say: 

“What would you have, sir? It wag my destiny. I 
(.‘ould not prevent ipyself from doing -^hat I did." 

“Every fault merits chastisement,” I would reply; “but 
choose between the deputy-governor and me—by which do you 
wish to be chastised ?’’ 

The reply was always the same. 

“ Kill me, if you will, master; but do not give me up to my 
own countrymen.” 

I awarded the punishment, and it was inflicted by my 
guards. When this was over, I presented the Indian with a 
cigar, as a token of pardon, 1 uttered a few kind words to him 
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to induce him not to commit any fresh faults, and he Avent 
away without bearing any malice to his judge. I had, perhaps, 
been severe, but I had been just; that was enough. The 
order and discipline I had established were a great support for 
me in the minds of the Indians ;J;hey gave me a positive 
influence over them. My calmness, my firmness, and my 
justice—those throe great (jualities without which no govern¬ 
ment is possible—easily satisfied these natures, still untrained 
and unsophiscated. But one thing, however, disquieted them. 
Was I brave ? This is what they were ignorant of, and fre¬ 
quently asked of one another. They spurned the idea of being 
commanded by a man who mi^it not be intrepid in the face of 
danger. I had indeed made several expeditions against ban¬ 
ditti, but they had produced no result, and would not serve as 
proofs of my bravery in the ^yes of the Indians. I very well 
knew that they would form their definite opinion upon mo 
from my conduct in the first perilous ex^yemity we should 
encounter together. I was therefore determined to undertake 
anything, that I might show myself at least equal to the best 
and bravest of all my Indians: everything was comprised in 
that. I felt the hnperious necessity of showing myself not 
only equal but superior ip the struggle, by preserving my self- 
possession. 

‘An opportunity at length offered. 

The Indians look upon buffalo hiinting*as the most dan¬ 
gerous of all their wild sports, and my guards often said they 
would rather stand naked at twenty paces from the muzzle of 
a carbine than at the same distance from a wild buffalo. The 
difference they said is this, that the ball of a carbine may only 
wound, but the horn of a buffalo is sure to kill. I took advan¬ 
tage of the terror they had of this animal, and one day declared. 
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with the utmost posmble coolness, my intention to hunt one. 
They then made use of all their eloquence to turn me from my 
project; they gave me a very picturesque, hut a very discou¬ 
raging description of the dangers and difficulties I should have 
to encounter, especially as I was not accustomed to that sort 
of warfare,—and such a combat is, in fact, a struggle for life or 
death. But I would listen to nothing. I had spoken the 
word: I would not discuss the point, and I looked upon all 
their counsels as null and void. My decision was right; for 
these kind counsels, these frightful pictures of the dangers I 
was about to incur, had no other object than to entrap me ; they 

s 

had concerted amongst themselves to judge of my courage by 
my acceptance or refusal of the combat. My only answer was 
to give orders for the hunt. I took ^at care that my wife 
should not be informed of our excursion, and I set off, accom- 
panied by half a score Indians, nearly all of whom were armed 
with muskets, l^uffalo hunting as different in the mountains 
from what it'ia in the plains. On the plain one only requires a 
good horse, with address and agility in throwing the lasso; 
but in the moimtains it requires something more: find, above 
all, the most extraordinary coolness and self-possession are 
essentially necessary. ^ 

This is the way in which it is done: the hunter takeg a 
gun on which he can depend, and places himself in such a 
position that the ’buffiilo must see him on issuing from the 
wood. The moment the animal sees him, he rushes on him 
with the utmost velocity, breaking, rending, and trampling 
under foot every obstacle to the fuiy of his charge; he rushes 
on as if about to crush the enemy, then stops within some 
paces for a few seconds, and presents his sharp and threatening 
horns. This is the moment that the hunter should fire, and 
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lodge his ball in the forehead of the foe. If unfortunately 
his gun misses fire, or if his coolness fails him, if his hand 

4 

trembles, or his aim is bad, he is lost—Providence alone 
can save him! This was, perhaps, the fate that awaited 
me; but I vras resolved to tempt thisjjruel proof, and 1 went 
forward with intrepidity—perhaps to death. We at length 
arrived on the skirts of an extensive wood, in which we felt 
assured there were buffaloes, and here we halted. I was sure 


of xaf gun, and T conceived I was equally so of my self- 
possession ; I therefore determined that the hunt should be 
conducted as if T had been a simple Indian. I placed myself 
at the spot where it was fully expected that the animal would 
come out, and T forbade anvone to remain near me. I ordered 


everyone to his proper place, and I then stood alone on the 


open ground, about two hun^d paces from the borders of the 
forest, to await an enenmuiat would show me no mercy if I 
missed him. It is, I conftnssf^a solemn ujoment, when one 


stands between life and death by the more or less certainty of 


a gun, or the greater or less steadiness of the arm that holds 
it. I wal, however, perfectly tranquil. When all were at their 
posts two hunters entered the forest, having first^thro^-n off 
some of their clothing, tjie more readily to climb up trees in 
cage of danger: they had no other arms than a cutlass, and 
were accompanied by the dogs. A dead silence continued for 
upwards of half-an-hour; everyone listening* for the slightest 
noise, but nothing was heard. The buffalo continues a long 
time frequently without betraying his lair; but at the end of 
the half-hour we heard the repeated barking of the dogs, and 
the shouts of the hunters; the animal was aroused from his 


cover. He defended himself for some time against the dogs, 
till at length, becoming furious, he sprang forward with a bound 
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towards the skirts of the forest. In a few minutes after, I 
heard the crashing of the branches and the young trees that 
the bu^lo rent asunder in the terrible velocity of his course. 
His advance could only be compared to the galloping of several 
horses—to the rushing noise of some frightful monster—or, I 
might almost say, of some furious and diabolical being, 
l^own he came like an avalanche; and at this moment, I 
confess, I expenenced such lively emotions that my heart beat 
with extraordinary rapidity. Was it not death—aye, and fright¬ 
ful death—that was perhaps approaching me ? Suddenly the 
buffalo made his appearance. He stopped for an instant; 
gazed, as if frightened, around him; sniffed up the air of the 
plain which extended in the distance; then, with distended 
nostrils, head bent, and horns projected, he rushed towards me, 
terrible and furious. The momewi wfis come. If I had longed 
for an opportunity of showing off rayt'eourago and sang-froid *o 
the Indians, thesr two preciouS qualities were now put to a 
severe test. There I was, face to face with the peril 1 had 
courted; the dilemma was one of the most decided and una¬ 
voidable that could possibly be: conqueror or conquered, there 
must.be a victim—the buffalo or me, and ^e w<ire both equally 
disposed to defend^ourselves. . 

It would be difficult for me to state exactly what was pass¬ 
ing in my mind, during the brief period which the buffalo 
took in clearing Ihe distance that lay between us. My heart, 
so vividly agitated while the ferocious animal was rushing 
through the forest, now beat no longer. My eyes were fixed 
upon him, my gaze was rivetted on his forehead in such a 
manner that 1 could see nothing, else. My mind was concen¬ 
trated on one object alone, in which I was so absorbed, that 
I could actually hear nothing, though the dogs were still bark- 
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engagements, in ^hich I was often obliged to talie a most active 
part. On tlie contrary, I recommended strict silence to my 
attendants, for 1 did not wish to cause anxiety to my excellent 
Anna, nor to give ray brother the desire of accompanying 
me. I did not like to expose him to the dangers I ran 
ioyself, us I had not equal hopes of safety for him. I 
relied upon my star, and really, to a certain degree, ull 
modesty aside, I think that the bandits’ balls respected me. 
■ySHben I was engaged ii^ontests in* the plain, or in some of 
tho skirmishes, the danger was not great; but it was quite a 
different thing when it was necessary to fight hand to hand, 
which happened more than once; and I cannot forbear the 
pleasure of relating one of those circumstances that made me 
say just now the bandits' balls respected me. 

One day 1 was alone with my lieutenant, having both of us 
only our daggers, and we w’ere coming back to our habitation, 
and passing through a thick forest, situated at the end of the 
lake, • Alila said to me: “Master, this neighbourhood is 
much frequented by Cajoui.” Cajoui was known as the chief 
of a most daring gang of brigjmds. Among his'numeroiis 
atrociljes he had amused himself, on that verj^ay, by drown¬ 
ing twenty of his, fellow-countrymen, 1 then determined to 
free the country of the odious assassin, and the advicatof my 
lieutenant itiduced me to take a narrow path, that led us to a 
hut concealed in.the ihidst of the woods. I told Alila to 
remain below, and to watch, while I went to endeavour to recon¬ 
noitre the persons who inhabited it. I went up by the small 

# 

ladder that leads -to the interior of the Tagalese huts; a young 
Indian woman was there, quite alone, and very busy plaiting a 
mat. I asked her for some fire to light my cigar, and returned 
to my lieutenant Having accidentally cast my eyes upon the 
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exterior of the hut, it af>peared much larger than it did inside. 

I ran uj> again quickly, and looked all round the place in which 
the young girl was, and • observed at the extremity of it a 
small door, covered over by a mat. I gave it a strong push, and 
at the moment, Otijoui, who, with his carbine on cock, was wail¬ 
ing for me behind the door, fired straight at me. The fire 
and the smoke blinded me, and by a most inconceivable chance 
the ball slightly grazed my clotiics without wdhnding me. 
AHla, knowing I had no fire-arms, hiring the report, thought 
I was killed, lie ran up to the top of the steps, and found nie 
enveloped in a cloud of smoke, with niy dagger in my hand, 
trying to find my enemy, who seeing me still standing erect, 
after he had shot at me, tliought, no doubt, 1 had about me 
some antev-anten —a certain diabolic incantation that, accord¬ 
ing to the Indian belief, makes a man invulnerable to all sorts 
of fire-arms. The bandit was frightened, jumped out of a 
window, and rati away us fast as he could iieross the forest. 

Alila could not believe what had happened to me; -he fiit 
all over ray body, in order to convince himself that the ball h:id 
not passed thinugh me. When he was quite sure that I luul 
not received a wound, he said to me: 

“ Master, if you had. not had the antq^i-anten aViout you ‘ 
you w'Aild have been killed.” 

My Indians always believed I was possessed of this secret, 
as well as of many others. For instafice, when they often saw 
me go for twenty-four, even for thirty-six hours, without eating 
or drinking, they became persuaded that I could live in that 
manner for an indefinite period ; and one day, a good Tagalese 
padre, in whose house I chanced to be, almost went upon liis 
knees while begging me to communicate to him the power I pos¬ 
sessed, as he said, to live without food. 
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The Tagals have retained all their old superstitions. How¬ 
ever, thanks to the Spaniards, they are all Christians; but they 
understand that religion nearly in the way that children do. 
They believe that to attend on Sundays and festival days at the 
Divine offices, and to go to confession and to communion once 
a year, is sufficient for the remission of all their sins. A 
little anecdote that occurred to me will show how far they 
understand fevangelical charity. 

One day two young Indians stole some poultiy from one of 
their neighbours, and they came to sell them to my major- 
domo for about sixpence. I had them called before me, to 
administer a lecture, and to punisli them. With the utmost 
simplicity they made me this answer: 

“ It is true, master, we have done wrong, hut we could not 
do otherwise; we are to go to communion to-morrow, and we 
had not money enough to get a cup of chocolate." 

It is a custom with them to take a cup of chocolate after 
communion, mid it was considered by them a greater sin to 
miss taking that than to commit the trifling theft of which 
they were guilty. * 

Two evil-doing demons play an important part among 
‘ them, and in wliipli all believed before the contiuest of the 
Philijipiue islands. One of those malevolent demons is the 
Tic-halan which I have already mentioned, who dwells in 
the forests, in the ihteridr of the large fig-trees. This demon 
can do every possible harm to anyone who dares not to respect 
him, or who does not cany certain herbs about his person, 
eveiy time an Indian passes under one of these fig-trees he 
makes a movement towards it with his hand, saying: 7’ai it-po," 
Tagal words, signifying: " Lord ! with your permission !" The 
lord of the place is the Tic-balan. 
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The other demon is called Azuan. She presides especially 
over parturitions in an evil maimer, and an Indian is often 
seen, when his wife is in labour, perched upon the roof of his 
hut, with a sabre in his hand, thrusting the point into tlie air, 
and striking on all sides with the edge, to drive away, as he 
sa}"!, the Azuan. Sometimes he continues this mano'uvring 
for hours, until the labour is over. One of their beliefs—^and 
one that Europeans might envy—is, that when a child that has 
not reached the age of reason dies, it is happy for all the family, 
since it is an angel that ha.s gone to heaven, to bo the pro¬ 
tector of all its relations. 7’he day of the interment is a grand 
fete-day; relations and friends are invited; they drink, they 
dance, and they sing all night in the hut where ttic child died. 
But I perceive that the superstitions of the Indians are draw¬ 
ing me from my subject. I shall have occasion, further on, to 
describe the manners and customs of these singular people. 

I now resume ray statement, at the moihont when ray lieu¬ 
tenant tried to assure me that I had some anten-anten, and that 
consequently I could not be wounded by a shot tired at me. 

He then addressed the young girl, who had remained in 
the corner, more dead than alive. 

“ Ah ! cursor! creature*!” said ho to her ,• “ you are Cajoui’s 
mistreiil: now your turn is come!” 

At this moment he advanced towards her with his dagger 
in his hand. I ran between him and the poor girl, for I knew 
he was capable of killing anyone, particularly after I had been 
attajfked in a manner that bad placed me in danger. 

" Wretch!” said T to him, “ what are you going to do ?" 

" No great things, master; only to cut off the hair and 
ears of this vile woman, and then send her to tell Cajoui that 
we shall sooi^c^itch him !” 
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It cost me much trouble to prevent him from executing his 
pluu. I was obliged to use all my authority, and to allow him 
to bum the cabin, after the young girl, quite terrified, bad, 
thanks to my protection, fled into the forest. 

My lieutenant was right in sending word to Cajoui that 
wo should catch him. Some months after, and several leagues 
from the place where we had set fire to his cabin, one day, 
wdien three men of my guard accompanied njo, we discovered, 
in the thickest part of tlie wood, a small hut. My Indians 
rushed forward in quick time to surround it; but almost all 
round it there was found a morass, covered over with sedges 
.'lud hushes, when all throe sunk in the mud, up to their middle. 
As 1 did not nm as fast as they did 1 pe7-ceived tlie danger, 
and went round the marsh, so as tq reach the cabin by the 
only accessilde way. Suddenly I found myself face to face 
with Cajoui, and near enough almost to touch him. I had my 
dagger in my hand*; he also had his—the struggle began. For 
a few'seconds we aimed many strokes at eaeh other, which 
each of us tried to avoid as well as he wuld. I think, how¬ 
ever, that fortune was turning against me; the ])oiut of Ciyoui’s 
poignard had already entered rather deeply into ray right arm, 
when nith my left hand I took from ray belt a large-sized 
pistol. I discharged it full at his breast: the, hall Hnd the 
wadding went through his body. For a few seconds Cajoui 
endeavoured still to defend himself; T struck him with all my 
force, and he fell at my feet; I then wrested finm him his dagger, 
which I still retain. My people came out of the mud-hole and 
joined me. Compassion soon replaced tho aniinosity we bore 
against Ciyoui. We made a sort of litter; I hmulaged his 
wound, and we carried him more than six leagues in this 
maimer to my habitation, wliere he received all the care his state 
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required. Kvery monient I expected him to die: every quarter 
of an hour my people came to toll me how he was; and they 
kept saying to me : 

*' Master, he cannot die, because he has the anten-anteii 
upon him; and it is very lucky that you have some of it loo, 
and that you fired at him, for our arms would have been of no 
avail against him.” 

I laughed at their simjdicity, and expected from one minute 

I 

to another to hear that the wounded man had breathed his 
last, when my lieutenant brought me, quite joyously, a small 
manuscript, about two inclics square, saying to me: 

“ Here, master, is the anten-anten I found upon Ciyoui's 
body.” 

At the same time one of mv men announced his death. 

“ Ah I" said Alila, “ if I had not taken the auten-atiten from 
him htf would be still alivo.” 

I searched the small book through and through; prayers 
and invocations that had not much sense wore therein written 
in the Tagalese language. A good friar who was present took 
it out of niy hands. 1 imagined that lie had the same curiosity 
as I had, but by no means; he »se up and went inlo tlic 
kitchen, and in a short time after came out, and told me that 
he had*inude an uulo-du-f(f of it. My poor lieutenant almost 
cried with vexation, for lie considered tlie little hook to be his 
property, and thought that in possession of it lie would be 
invulnerable. I should also have wished to have kept it, as a 
carious specimen of Indian supei’stition. The next day 1 had 
much trouble to persuade my stout friend, Father IM iguel, to bury 
Oajoui in the cemetery. He maintained that a man who died 
with the anten-anten upon him ought not to receive Christian 
burittl. To make him accede to my wishes it was necessary to 
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tell him that the anten-anten bad been taken from Cajotii before 
bis death, and that he had time to repent. 

A few days after Cajoui’s death it avus my faithful Alila’s 
tuni to encounter danger, not less imminent than that to which 
I bad been exposed, at the time of my combat Avith the bandit 
chief. But Alda was brave, and, although he bad no anten- 
anten, fire-arms did not frighten him. 

Lai^e vessels—real Noah’s arks—freighted by various 
merchants, sailed every week from the town of Pasig for that 
of Santa-Criiz, where every Thursday a large market was held. 
Eight daring and determined brigands went on board one of 
those vessels; they hid their arms among the bales of goods. 
Th^. ship was scarcely out at sea when they seized them, and 
a horrible scene of slaughter ensued. All who endeavoured to 
resist them were butchered, even the pilot was thrown over¬ 
board ; at length, finding no more resistance, they plundered 
the passemgers of 4ho money they had upon them, look every 
article of value they could find, and, loaded with their booty, 
they steered the vessel to a deserted spot on the shore, where 
they landed. 

I .had been jnformed#of this nefarious enterprise, and 
went with haste tq, the spot where they landed. Unfortunately 
I arrived too late, for they had already escaped ‘■•to the 
mountains, after they had divided the spoil. Notwithstanding 
the slight hope 1. entertained of overtaking them, I set off in 
pursuit, and after a long march 1 met an Indian, who im 
formed me that one of the bandits, not so good a walker as the 
others, was not far off, and that if I and my guards ran quickly 
we might overtake him. AVfia was the best ruiiner—he was 
as fleet as a deer; so 1 told him: “ Set out, Alila, and bring 
me that runaway, either dead or alive.” 
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My brave lieutenant, to be less encumbered in the race, 
left his gun with us, took a long spear, and went off. Shortly 
after we had lost sight of him we heard the report of fire¬ 
arms ; we knew it must be the brigand firing upon Alila, 
and we all thought that he was killed or wounded. We 
hastened forward, in the hopes of arriving in time to render 
him assistance ; but we soon saw him coming’leisurely towards 
us; his face and clothes were covered with blood, the spear in 
his right hand, and in his left the hideous head of the bandit, 
which he carried by the hair—as Judith hfd formerly done 
with that of Holophernes. But my poor Alila was womided, 
and my first care was to examine if the wound was serious. 
When I was satisfied it was not dangerous, I asked him for 
the details of his combat. 

“ Master,” said he to me, “ shortly after I left you I per¬ 
ceived the bandit; he saw me also, and ran off as quickly as he 
could, but I ran faster than he, and was soon close to him. 
When he lost all hopes of escaping he turned upon me and 
presented his pistol; I was not alarmed, and advanced towards 
him at all? risk. The pistol was fired, and I felt myself 
wounded in the filce; this wound did not stop me. I darted at 
him and pierced his body with my spear; h»t, as he was too 
heavy far me to bring to you, I cut off his head, and here it is.” 

"^^hen I had congratulated Alila upon his success, 1 ex¬ 
amined his wound, and found that a fragment of a ball, cut 
into four pieces, had hit him upon the cheek, and was flattened 
on the bone. 1 extracted it, and a speedy cure followed. 

Now, as I have almost terminated, and shall not return to, 
my numerous adventures with the bandits, 1 resume the cou- 
tinuation of my ordinary life at Jala-Jala. 
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CHAPTEK YTII. 

Death oC my Broih<*r Robert—Oiir Party at .faltt-Jula—Illness and Last Moments 
of my Friend Berniigaii—'Rt.‘oo\ery and Depju’ture for Frani’. 0 ‘ol Lufond—* 
Joachim llulthii/,anl:*his Rcicnlnuily—Tveniendous Gale of Wind—^Narrow 
in Crossing the Lake —Safe Retnrn in JalaJala-—Destruction oi* my 
IIon>c and the Villijgeby u Typhoon—R pik^^javous with a Jtundil—Inelitjctiml 
Aticmpts to Kflorm Him — His Death — Journey lo Tapuzi—Iis IiiaceesHibility 
—Ci(>ve*rnmi'nt of the Tajmzians—Morality and Ucligiims Ouu'actt^ of their 
Chu'f— 'riieir Curiosiiv at Beholding r White Man—Foiroer Wickedness and 
Divine Piniishnient—rWc hjd Adieu to the 'I'upii/.iaus, uiid Return to JalluJala. 

4 T tliis period a hiuI cvenl plunged my house irilo mouruiiig. 

Letters from tnv family announced to me that my brother 

V •/ V 

• 

Robort bad returned from Porto-Rico, but that soon after a 
serious illness bad carried bitn to the grave. He died in the 
arms of my mother and sisters, in the small house of La 
Planche, where, as I said before, we had all been brought up. 
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My excellent Anna, wept with us, and exerted every means 
that interesting affection could suggest to alleviate the grief my 
brother Henry and myself experienced from this melancholy 
bereavement. A few months afterwards a new source of sorrow 
fell to our lot. Our little social partjMit Jala-Jala consisted 
of my sistcr-in-law; of Delaunay, a young man from St. Malo, 
who had come from Bourbon to establish at Manilla sopie 
manufactories for baking sugar; of Bermigan, a young Spaniard; 
and my friend, Captain Gabriel Lafond, like myself, from 
Nantes. He had come to tlie Philippine islands on board the 
Fils de France, had passed some years in South America, and 
had occupied several places of distinction in the navy, as 
captain-commandant, until at last, after many adventures and 
vicissitudes,^e came with a small fortune to Manilla, where he 
bought a vessel, and set sail for the Pacific Ocean, to fish for 
the halatc or sea-worm. He had scarcely reached tho island 
of Tongatabou wdjen the vessel struck updh the rocks.that 
surround this island; he saved himself by swimming to the 
shore, having lost everything. From thenco he went to the 
Marianne islands, where grief and bad food caused him to fall 
ill; he returned to Manilla, labouring under dysentry. I l^d 
him brought to my house,*and whilst there ntteuded to him 
with all* the care a fellow-countryman and a good friend, 
endowed with sterling and amiable qualities, deserved. Our 
evenings were spent in amusing and instructive conversation. 
As we had all travelled a great deal, each had somethimg to 
relate. During the day the invalids kept company with the 
ladies, while my brother and myself followed our respective 
avocations. But soon, alas! a shocking event disiurhed tho 
calm that reigned at .Tala-Jala Bermigan fell so dang(;rously 
ill, that a few days suffio^d to convince mo there was no hope 
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of saving him. I shall never forget the fatal night: we were 
all assembled in the drawing-room, grief and consternation 
were in every heart and pourtrayed in every coniitenance; in an 
adjoining room a few short steps from us, we heard tlie death- 
rattle of poor Bennigan, who had only a few minutes to live. 
My excellent friend, Lafond, whom sickncsS had reduced 
almost to the laSt stage, broke silence, and said: “Well! 
poor Bermigan goes to-day, and in a few days, perhaps to¬ 
morrow, it will be my turn. Just see! my dear Don Pablo; 
I may almost say that I no longer exist. Look at my feet— 
my body 1 I am a mere skeleton; I can scarcely take any 
food. Ah ! it is better to be dfcad than live like this! ’’ 

would not be de¬ 
layed in being realized, tUat I scarcely dared Ifo utter the 
smallest consulatiou or any hopes. Who could then have told 
me that he and I alone were to survive all those who sur¬ 
rounded us, full ol life and health*’ But, alns ! let us not here 
anticipate hiture events. 

Poor Bermigan breathed Ins last. Our house at Jala- 
Jala was no longer untouched by tho Inmd of Death—a human 
beiji^had expired therein; and on the following day, in sadness 
and silence, we all proceeded to the •cemetery, to inter the body 
of our friend, and to render him the last proofs of ouf respect. 
Tlie body was laid at the foot of a largo cross, winch is placed 
in iho centre of-the grave-yard. For many dajs sadness and 
silence prevailed m our home at Jala-Jala. 

Some time afterwards I had the gratification to see* the 
efforts I eniplo 3 ed for my friend Lafond were successful. By 
means of the strong remedies 1 administered his i>ealth was 
speedily restored, his appetite returned, and he was soon able 
to set sail for France. is now residing m Paris, marned 


T was so persuaded that his forebodings 
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to a woman possessed of every (Quality necessary to make a 
man happy, and is the father of three children. Holding an 
honourable position, and enjoying public esteem, he has never 
forgotten the six months he spent at Jala-Jala, for ingratitude 
never sullied his noble, loving, and devoted heart. A sincere, 
attachment still subsists between us, arid I am happy thus to 
assure him that he is, and ever will be, to me a valued friend.* 
As I have now mentioned several persons who resided for 
some time at Jala-Jala, I must not forget one of my colonists, 
Joachim Balthazard, a native of Marseilles, as eccentric a man 
as I have ever known. When Joachim was young, he set sail 

from Marseilles. When he arrived at Bourbon, his name not 

} 

being on the crew’s list, he was arrested, and put on board the 

II 

Astrolabe, which was then making a voyage round the world. 
He deserted at the Marianne islands, and came to the Philip¬ 
pines in the greatest distress, and addressed himself to some 
good friars, in order, as he said, to elTSct his conversion 
and his salvation. He lived among them, and at their ex¬ 
pense, for nearly two years; afterwards he opened a coffee¬ 
house at Manilla, and spent in pleasure and debauchery a large 
sum of money that a fellow-countryman and I had advanced him. 
He afterwards built upon my*grounds a large straw edifice, that 
had mcf'e the appearance of a huge magazine than of a house. 
There he kept a kind of seraglio, adopted all the children 
which his numerous wives gave him, and, with his own family, 
made his house not unlike a mutual school. Whenever he was 
weary of either of his wives he called one of his workmen, 
saying to him in the most serious manner: 

‘.‘There is a wife that I give you; be a good husband, 

treat her well: and youi, woman, this is your husband, be fa^th- 

/ 

* See Appendix, I. 
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ful to him. Go, may God bless you! Be off, and let me never 
see you again.” 

He was generally without a farthing, or all of a sudden 
rich with heavy sums, that were spent in a few days. He 
borrowed from* everybody, and never paid them back; he lived 
like a real Indian, and was as cowardly as a half-drowned 
chicken. His light-colourod hair, sallow comple.\ion, and beard¬ 
less face, gave him the nick-name among the Indians of 
Onela-Dogou, Tagal^se words, that signify “ one who has no 
blood." 

As I was one day crossing over the lake in a small canoe 
with him and two Indians, we were assailed by one of those 
extraordinary gales of wind, which in the Chinese seas are called 
Tay-Foung (typhoon). These gales of wind, though extremely 
rare, are tremendous. The sky is covered with the heaviest 
clouds; the rain pours in torrents; the day-light disappears, 
almost as much as 'In the densest fog; and the wind blows with 
such fuiy that it throws down everything it reaches in its 
course.* 

We were in our canoe; the wind had scarcely begun to 
blow with all its violence than Balthazard commenced to 
invoke all the saints in Paradise. ♦ Almost in despair, he cried 
out aloud: , ' 

“ Oh, God! have mercy upon me, a wretched sinner! Grant 
me the grace that *1 may have an opportunity of confessing my 
sins, and of receiving absolution!” 

All these lamentations and appeals served only to frighten 
my two Indians, and most undoubtedly our position was critical 
enough for us to endeavour to retain our presence of mind, so 

* 1 experienced two such gales during my j^^sidence at Jala-Jala—the 
one I am now speaking of, and another to which 1 khall afterwards allude. 
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as to attend to the management of our little boat, which from 
one moment to another was in danger of being swamped. How¬ 
ever, I was certain that, being provided with two large beams 
of bamboos, it could keep its position in the current betvtfen 
two waters and not capsize, if we liad the precaution and 
strength to scud before the wind, and not turn the side to a 
wave, for in such case we should all have been drowned, 
W^t I foresaw, happened, A wave burst upon us; for a few 
minutes we were plunged in the deep, but when the wave 
passed over we came above water. Our canoe was swamped 
between the currents, but we did not abandon it; we put our 
legs under the seats, and held them fast; the half of our body 
was above water. But every time that a wave came towards 
us it passed over our heads, and then went off, giving us 
lime to breathe until another wave came and dashed over us. 
Every three or four minutes the same manoeuvring took place. 
My Indians and I used all our strength and skill to scud on 
before the wind. Balthozard had ceased his lamentations; wo 
all kept silence; from time to time I only uttered these words : 

“Takd courage, boys, we shall reach the shore.” 

Our position then became much worse, for night jset in. 
The rain continued to pour in torrents, thawind increased in' 
fury, ^'’rom time to time we received some light fi’om globes 
of fire, like what the sailors call “ Saint Elmo’s fire.” While 
these rays of light o«ntinued 1 looked as far around me as 1 
could, and only perceived an immense body of water in furious 
agitation. For nearly two Hours we were tossed about by tho 
waves that drove us towards the beach, and, at a moment when 
we least expected it, we found ourselves driven into the midst of 
an e.\tensive grove of lofty bamboos. | then knew that we were 

4 

over the land, and that the lake had inundated the country for 
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several miles around. We were up to our lit^asts in water, 
and it was not in our power to p^s thTough the inundation. 
The darkness was too great to allow us to go in any direction ; 
our canoe was no longer of any use to us, as it was entangled 
among the bamboos. We climbed up the trees as well as we 
could, even to the height where the bamboos end in sharp 
points; our bodies were much tom by the sharp thorns grow¬ 
ing on the small branches; the rain continued to pour without 
iutermission; the wind still blowed, and each gust caused the 
bamboos to bend, the flexible branches of which tore our 
bodies and faces. 1 have suffered a great deal in the course 
of my life, but no night ever appeared to me so long and cruel as 
this 1 Joachim Balthazard then recovered his speech, and, in a 
trembling, broken voice, said to nie : 

“ Ah ! Don Pablo, do write I beg of you, to my mother, 
and tell her the tragical end of her son!” 

I could not hei'p answering him: “ You cowardly rascal! 
Do you think, then, that I am more at my ease than you are ? 
Plold your tongue, otherwise I shall make you turn diver, so 
that I may never hear you again." Poor Joachim then knew 
what to do, and did not utter a word; only from time to time 
he made us awaremf his trouble by lus deep moans. 

The wind, which was blowing from the north-west, towards 
four o’clock in the morning suddenly changed to the east, 
and shortly afterwards 'gave over, It^^was almost daylight: 
we were saved. We could at last see one another; all four 
of us looked in a wretched condition; our clothes being tom 
to pieces. Our bodies were lacerated, and covered with deep 
scratches. The cold had penetrated into the very marrow of 
our bones, and the long bath we had taken had wrinkled the 
sldn; we looked Just like drowned people taken oat of the 
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water, where they had been for some hours. Nevertheless, 
crippled as we were, wo slipped down from the bamboos, and 
were soon bathing in the waters of the lake. The effect 
was healthful and agreeable: it seemed like a warm bath at 
30 degrees of heat. — 

We were quite restored by this mild temperature. We got 
our canoe out of the grove, where fortunately it had been caught 
so fast that neither the waves nor the currents could drive it 
any farther. We again set it afloat, and soon succeeded in 
reaching an Indian hut, where we dried ourselves, and recruited 
our strength. Calm was now re-established ; the sun shone in 
all its splendour, but everywhere traces of the tjrphoon were 
visible. In the course of the day we reached Jala-Jala, where 
our arrival caused great joy. They knew at home that I was 
on the lake, and everything led them to presume that I had 
perished. My good and dear Anna threw herself into my 
arms in tears; she had been in such anxiety for my safety, 
that for some moments the tears that flowed down her theeks 
alone expressed her joy at again seeing me. 

Balthazard returned to his eert^lio. As long as he was 
under ray protection the Indians respected him, but after my 
departure from Jala-Jala* be was assassinated; and all those 
who kflew him agreed that he had deserved his fate for more 
than one cause. 

As I have mentioned this typhoon, I* am going to an¬ 
ticipate a little, in describing, as briefly as possible, a still more 
frightful one than that which I experienced in my slight canoe 
and in the bamboo grove. 

I had just completed some pretty baths upon the lake 
opposite my house. I was quite satisfied and proud of pro¬ 
curing this new pleasure for my wife. On the very day that 
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tfae Indians had added the last omameiits to them, towards 
evening a western wind began to blow furiously; by degrees 
the waters of the lake became agitated, and shortly we no longer 
doubted but that we were going to have a typhoon. « 

I 

My brother and I stayed some time examining, through 
the panes of glass, whether the baths would resist the strength 
of the wind, but in a heavy squall my poor edifice disappeared 
like a castle made of cards. We withdrew from the window, 
and luckily too, for a heavier squall than that which had 
destroyed the baths burst in the windows that faced to the 
west. The wind drove through the house, and opened a way 
for itself, by throwing down all the wall over the entrance-door. 
The lake was so agitated that the waves went over my house, 
and inundated all the apartments. We were not able to remain 
there any longer. By assisting each other, my wife, my 
brother, a young Frenchman who was then staying at Jala- 
Jala, and myself, shccceded in reaching a room on the ground- 
floor : ■ the light came from a very small window; there, in 
almost total darkness, wc spent the greater part of the night, 
my brother and I leaning our shoulders against th% window, 
opposing with all our strength that of the wind, which threat¬ 
ened to force it in. In this small*room there were several 
jars of brandy: my escellent Anna poured some iflto the 
hollow of her hand, and gave it us to drink, to support our 
strength and to warm us. At break of day the wind ceased, 
and calm re-appeared. All the furniture and decorations of 
my house were broken and shattered to pieces; all the rooms 
were inundated, and the store-rooms were full of sand, carried 
there by the waters of the lake. Soon my house became an 
asylum for my colonists, who had all spent a wretched night, 
and were without shelter. 
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iug at a short distance, as they followed their prey. At length, 
the huffiilo lowered his head, presented his sharp-pointed horns, 
stopped for a moment, then, with a sudden plunge, he rushed 
upon me, and I fired. My ball pierced his skull, and I was 
. half saved. The animal fell within a pace of me, like a mass 
of rock, so loud, and so heavy. I planted my foot between his 
two horns, and was preparing to fire my second barrel, when a 
long and hollow bellowing indicated that my victory was com¬ 
plete—the monster had breathed his last sigh. My Indians 
then came up. Their joy was succeeded by admiration; they 
were in ecstacy; 1 was everything they could wish for. All 
their doubts had vanished with the smoke of my rifle, when, 
with steady aim, I had shot the buffalo. I was brave; 1 had 
won their confidence; I had stood the test. My victim was 
cut up in pieces, and home in triumph to the village As the 
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victor, I took his horns; they were six feet long. I have since de¬ 
posited them in the museum of Nantes. The Indians, those 

a 

imaginative beings, called me thenceforward, “ Malamit Oulou," 
Tagal words, which signify “ cool head.” 

I must confess, without vanity, that the proof to which my 

Indians had subjected ihe was sufficiently serious to give them 

/ 

a decided opinion of my courage, and to satisfy them that a 
Frenchman was as brave as themselves. The habit I subse¬ 
quently acquired of hunting convinced me that but little 
danger is really incurred when the weapon is a good one, and 
the self-possession does not fail. Once every month I in¬ 
dulged in this exercise, which imparts such lively sensations; 
and I recognised the facility with which one may lodge a ball 
in a plain surface, a few inches in diameter, and at a few paces 
distance. But it is no less true that our first huntings were 
very dangerous. Once only I pert^tted a Spaniard named 
Ocampo to acconjpany us. T-h«a taken the precaution to 
sTalton two Indians at his side; but when I quitted them to 
take up my own post, he imprudently sent them away, and 
soon after, the buffalo started from the wood, and rubied upon 
him. ^ He fired both his barrels, and missed the animal; we 

heard the reports and ran towards him, but it was too late! 

• • 

Ocampo was no longer in existence. The buffalo h^d gored 
him through and through, and his body was ploughed up with 
frightful wounds. • But no such accident ever took place again; 
for when strangers came to witness our buffalo hunts, I made 
them get up in a tree, or on the crest of a mountain, where 
they might remain as spectators of the combat, without taking 
any part in it, or being exposed to any danger. 

And now that I hare described buffalo hunting in the 
mountains, I must return to my colonising labours. 
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OHAPTEE V. ' 
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Description of my House at JalaJala—Stoims, Gales, and £artliquakes-^Ilcform« 
ing the banditti Card-playing — Tagal Cock-fighting —^ Skirmishes with 
Robbers—Courage of my Wife —Our Domestic Happiness—Visits from 
Europcans'-^Thdr Astonishment at our Civilisation—Visit to a Sick Friend at 
Manilla—Tour tlirougfl the Provinces of the Docos and Pangasinan Indians— 
My Reception by the Tinguians^—Their Appearance and Habits—Manners and 
—Indian F£t9 at Lagan;jinlau y Mudalag—Horrible Ceremonies to 
Celebrate u Victory—Songs and Dances—Our Nigh^watch•—We Explore our 

Cabin—Discovery of a Secret Well—Tomb of the Tinguiau Indiana. 

« • 

AST have previously said, my house possessed eveiy comfort 

that could possibly he desired. It AVas built of hewn stone, 

so that in case of an attack it could serve as a small fortress. 

The front overlooked the lake, which bathed with its clear and 

• 

limpid Avaters the verdant shore within a hundred steps from 
my dwelling; tlie back part looked upon woods and hills, where 
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the vegetation was rich and plentiful. From our windows 
we could gaze upon those grand majestic scenes which a 
beautiful tropical sky so frequently affords. At times, on a 
dark night, the summits of the hills suddenly shone with a 
weak faint light, which increased by degrees; then the bright 
moon gradually appeared, and illuminated the tops of the 

mountains, as large beacon-fires would have done; then again, 

• 

calm, peaceful, and serene, i^e reflected her soft poetic light 
over the bosom of the lake, as tranquil and unruffled as herself. 
It was indeed an imposing sight. Tow'ards* evening. Nature ^t 
times showed herself in all her commanding splendour, infusing 
a secret terror into the very soul. Everything bore evidence of 
the sacred influence of the Divine Creator. At a short distance 
from our house we could perceive a mountain, the base of which 
was in the lake and the summit in the clouds. This moun¬ 
tain serv'ed as a lightning conductor to Jala-Jala: it attracted 
the thunder. Frequently heavy black clouds, charged with 
lelectricity, gathered over this elevated point, looking like 
other mountains trying to overturn it; then a storm began, 
the thunder roared .tremendously, the rain fell in* torrents; 
every minute frightful claps were heard, and the total dark¬ 
ness was scarcely broken by the lightning* that flashed in long 

f # 

streams of fire, dashing from the top and sides of the mountain 
enormous blocks of rock, that were hurled into the lake with a 
fearful crash. It Was an admirable exemplification of the power 
of the Almighty! Soon the calm was restored, the rain ceased, 
the clouds disappeared, the fragrant air bore on its yet damp 
wings the perfume of the flowers and aromatic plants, and Nature 
resumed her ordinary stillness. Hereafter I shall have occasion 

to speak of other events that ha^^ened at certain periods, and 

» ^ 

were still more alarming, for they lasted twelve hours. 
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These were^gales of wind, called in the Chinese seas Tay-Foung. 
At several periods of the year, particularly at the moment of 
the change of the monsoon,* we beheld still 'more terrifying 
phenomena than our storms—1 allude to the earthquakes. 
These fearful convulsions of nature present a veiy different 
aspect in the country from what they do in cities. If in 
towns the earth begins to quake, everywhere we hear a terrible 
noise; the edifices give way, and are ready to fall down; the 
inhabitants rush out of their houses, run along the streets, 
which the}' encumber, and tiy to escape. The screams of 
friglitened children and women bathed in tears are blended 
with those of the distracted men; all are on their knees, with 
clasped hands, their looks raised to Heaven, imploring its mercy 
with sobbing voices. Everything totters, is agitated; all dread 
death, and terror becomes general. In the country it is totally 
different, and a'hundred times more imposing and terrific. For 
instance, in Jala-Jala, at the approach of one o^these phenomena, 
a profound, even moumful stillness pervades nature. The wind 
no longer blows; not a breeze nor even a gentle zephyr is per¬ 
ceptible. ^he sun,though cloudless, darkens,and spreads around 
a sepulchral light. The atmosphere is “burdened with heavy 
and sultry vapours. The earth is in labour. The frightened 
anjmals quietly seek shelter from the catastrophe they foresee. 
The ground shakes; soon it trembles under their feet. The trees ^ 
move, the mountains quake upon their foundations, and their 
summits appear ready to tumble down. The waters of the 
lake quit their bed, and inundate the country. Still louder 
roaring than that produced by the thunder is heard: the earth 

* During six months the winds blow continually from the norlh-eaBt, 
and during the other six months from the north-west: these two periods 
are termed nortli-east monsoon and north-west monsoon. 
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quivers; everywhere its motion is simultaneously.felt. But 

I ' 

after this the convulsion ceases, everything revives. The 
mountains are again firm upon their foundations, and become 
motionless; the waters of the lake return by degrees to 
their proper reservoir; the heavens are purified and resume 
their brilliant light, and the soft breeze fans the air; the 
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wild buffaloes again soour the plain, and other animals quit 
the dens in which they had concealed themselves; the earth 
has resumed her stUlness, and nature recovered her accuB> 
tomed imposing calm. 

1 have not sought to enter upon those minute descriptions, 
too tedious generally for the reader; I only wished to give an 
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idea of the various panoramas that were unfolded to our eyes 
whilst at Jala-Jala. 

, I now return to the details of my ordinary life. 

As I had killed a wild buffalo when hunting, I had given 
sufficient proofs o^my skill, and my Indians were devoted to 
me, because they' had confidence in me. Nothing more now 
pre-occupied me, and I spent my time in superintending sonfe 
necessary alterations. Shortly the woods and forests adjoin^g 
my domain were out down, and replaced by extensive fields of 
indigo and rice. 1 stocked the hills with homed cattle, and a 
fine troop of horses with delicate limbs and haughty mien ; 
1 also succeeded in dispersing the banditti frbm Jala-Jala. 
1 must say a great many of them abandoned their wandering 
sinful lives; 1 received them on my land, and made good hus¬ 
bandmen of them. How was it that I had collected such a 
number of recruits ? Li a strange manner, I will admit, and 
worthy of relating, as it will show how an Indian allows him¬ 
self to be infiuenced and guided, when he has confidence in a 
man who^i be looks upon as his superior. I frequently 
walked in the forests alone, with my gun under my arm. 
Suddenly a bandit would spring out, as if by enchantment, 
from behind a tree, ariffed from top to toe, and advance 
towffrds me. 

“ Master,” said he to me, putting ene knee to the 
ground, “ I will be an honest man; take me under your 
protection!” 

1 asked him his name; if he had been marked out by the 
high court of justice, I would answer him severely; 

“ Withdraw, and never present yourself again before me ; 
I cannot forgive you, and if I meet you again, I must do my 
duty.” 
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Jf he \ra8 unknown to me, 1 would kindly say to him: 

“ Follow me.” 

I would take him home, and then teU him to lay down bis 
arms; and after having preached to him, and exhorted him to 
persist in his resolution, I would point out^o him the spot in 
the village where he might build his cabin, and, in order to 
encourage him, I would advance him some money to support 
himself until he became t^sformed from a bandit into an 
agriculturist. I congratulated myself each day on having 
left an open door to repentance, since by my cares I restored to 
an honest and laborious life, people who had gone astray and 
been perverted. 1 endeavoured also to persuade the Indians 
to abandon their vicious wild customs, without being too severe 
towards them; to obtain much from them I knew it was neces¬ 
sary to give way a little. The Indians are passionately fond 
of cards and cock-fighting, ae I have said before; therefore, in 
order not to debsft them entirely from these pleasures, 1 a! 
lowed them to play at cards three times a year—the day of the 
village festival, upon my wife’s birthday, and upon my o.wn. 
Woe to the one who was caught playing out of the times pre¬ 
scribed above; he was severely punished< As to the cock¬ 
fights, I allowed them on Sundays and holidays, after Divine 
service. For this purpose I had public arenas built. ' In these 

arenas, in presence of two judges, whose decrees were without 

* • 

appeal, the spectators laid heavy wagers. There is nothing 
more curious than to witness a cock-fight. The two proud 
animals, purposely chosen and trained for the day of the con¬ 
test, come upon the battle-field armed with long, sharp, steel 
spurs. They bear themselves erect; their deportment is bold 
and warlike; they raise their beads, and beat their sides with 
their wings, the feathers of which spread in the form of the 
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proud peacock’s fan. Th^ pace the arena haughtily, raising 
their armed legs cautiously, and darting angry looks at each 
other, like iwo old warriors in armour ready to fight before the 
eyes of an assembled court. Their impatience is violent, their 
courage impetuous; shortly the two adversaries fall upon and 
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attack each other with equal fury; the sharp weapons they 
wear inflict dreadful wounds, but these intrepid combatants 
appear not to feel the cruel effects. Blood flows; the cham¬ 
pions only appear the more animated. The one that is getting 
weak raises his court^e at the idea of victory; if he draw 
back, it is only to recruit his strength, to rush with mere 
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ardotiF than ever upon the enemy he wishes to subdue. At 
length when their fate is decided, when one of the heroes, co* 
vered with blood and wounds, falls a victim, or runs away, be 
is declared vanquished, and the battle is ended. 

The Indians assist with a sort of ferocious joy at this 
amusement. Their attention is so captivated by it that they' 
do not utter a word, but follow with particular care the most 
minute details of the conflict. . Almost all of them train up a 
cook, and treat him for sevdil'al years with comical tenderness, 
when one reflects that this animal, taken as much care of as a 
child, is destined by its master to perish the first day it fights. 
T also found that it was necessary to provide some amusement 
compatible with the tastes, manners, and habits of my former 
bandits, who had led for so long a space of time such a wander¬ 
ing vagabond life. For this purpose I allowed hunting on all 
parts of my estate, conditionally, however, that I should take 
beforehand, as tithe, a quarter of any stag or wild boar they 
should kill. I do not think that ever a sportsman—one of 
those men reclaimed from the paths of vice to those of virtue— 
failed in this engagement, or endeavoured to steal any game. 
I have often received seven or eight haunches of venison in a 

day, and those who brought them were delighted to be able to 

• ® 

offer them to me. 

I « 

The church I had laid the foundation of was progressing 
rapidly; the population* of the township was daily increasing; 
and everything succeeded according to my wishes. I had still 
occasional diOlcultios with the hardened robbers who surrounded 
me; but I pursued them without intermission, for it was to 
my interest to remove them from the neighbourhood of my resi¬ 
dence. Frequently they annoyed me by the alarms that they 
gave us. These resolute, determined men arrived in gangs to 
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besiege our house. My guards surrounded me, and we occa¬ 
sionally fought skirmishes, which always terminated in our 
favour. Providence has unfathomable secrets. I was diever 
struck by a ball from a bandit. 1 bear the .scars of seventeen 
wounds; but these wounds were made with naked blades. It 
could be said of me, as in I know not which Scotch ballad: “ Did 
not the Devil’s soldiers pass through the balls, instead of the 
balls passing through them ” Yet I have often been fired 
at; sometimes the barrel of a gun has been pointed at my 
chest, and that at a few paces from me. My clothes have been 
tom by the bullet, but my body has always escaped harm. 

One morning I was cautioned to put myself on my guard, 
because some banditti had met together at a few leagues from 
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mj house, and intended attacking it Hearing this, I armed 

my people, and set out to meet the band that was coming to 

assail me, so as to anticipate their attack. At the place that 

had been indicated to me I fonnd nobody, and passed the day 

« ♦ 

in exploring the neighbourhood, in hopes of meeting the 
bandits, but my search ‘was useless. Suddenly the thought 
struck me that a secret enemy had iny^sed upon me, and that, 
at the moment 1 was going to face imaginary danger, perhaps 
my house I had left would be suddenly attacked. 1 trembled 
shivered all over. 1 gallopped off, and reached home in 
the middle of the night. My fears were but too well-founded. 
I had fallen into a snare. I found my servants armed, 
■watching, with my wife at their head. “ What are you doing 
here ? ” I exclaimed, going up to her. “ I am keeping watch,” 
she replied, with great presence of mind ; “ I was told* that 
the advice given to you was false ; that you would not find the 
robbers where you^ expected, and that, during your absence, 
they-would come here.” This act of heroism proved to me 
what courage and energy God had given to a woman appa¬ 
rently so delicate. The banditti did not attack us : Was there 
not some guardian angel watching over my dwelling ? 

We were more than a year at Jala-Jala without seeing a 

r ^ 

European. One would have thought that we had -v^thdrawn 
ourselves entirely from the civilised world, and that we were 
going to live for erbr with the Indians. Our mountains had 
80 bad a reputation, that nobody dared expose themsolves to 
the thousand dangers they feared to encounter in the locality. 
We were therefore alone, yet still very happy. It was, perhaps, 
the most pleasant time I spent in my life. 1 was living with a 
beloved and loving wife; the good work 1 had undertaken was 
performed under my eyes; the comfort and happiness, the 
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natural results of such good T7ork, spread themselves among 
my vassals, who daily became more and more devoted to me. 
How could I have regretted quitting the pleasures and enter¬ 
tainments of a town, where those diversions and pleasures are 
bought by lies, hypocrisy, and deceits—those three vices of 
civilised society ? However, the terror spread aroimd by the 
banditti was not great enough to . keep away the Europeans 
entirely ; and one morning some people,* mad enough to dare 
to visit a mad man—such was the name given to me at Manilla, 
when I left to go and live in the country—came to see me, 
armed to their very teeth. The surprise of those venturesome 
visitors is impossible to be described, when they found us at 
Jala-Jala, calm, and in perfect safety. Their' astonishment 
increased when they went entirely through our colony; and on 
their return to town they gave such an account of our retreat, 
apd of the entertainments they found there, that shortly after 
we received more visits, and I had not only to give hospitality 
to friends, but likewise to strangers. If, now and then*, our 
affairs compelled us to go to Manilla, we very soon came back 
to our maintains and forests, for -there only Anna and myself 
were happy. Very great reasons alone could induce us to leave 
our pleasant abode; Tiowever, a slight event occurred that obliged 
us^to quit it for a short time. I was informed that one of my 
friends, who had acted as witness to my marriage, was seriously 
ill.f What the greatest pleasure, the* most.heartfelt joy, the 
most sptendid banquet, could not obtain from me, friendship 
exacted. At this sad intelligence I determined at once upon 
going to Manilla, to give my advice to the sick man, whose 
family had solicited my aid ; and as my absence might be 

• At their head was Don Josfe Fuent&s, my constant friend. 

t Don Simon Fernandez, Oidor at the Court Royal. 
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prolonged, 1 pecked up my things, and we left, ohr hearts 
sadder than ever at having to quit Jala-Jala on so melancholy 
an errand. Upon my arrival there, I was told that my friend 
had been taken from Manilla to Boulacan, a province to the 
north of that town, where it was hoped the country air would 
hasten his recovery. I left Anna at her sister s, and went oflF to 

I 

join Don Simon, whom I found convalescent; my presence was 
almost useless, and the journey I had made resulted in shaking 
affectionately my former comrade by the hand, whom I would 
not leave until convinced that he was entirely recovered. 

In order to utilise my time, I decided upon making a tour to 
the north into the provinces of Ilocos and Pangasinan. I had 
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my reasons for so doing : i Trisbed, if possible^ to make an ex* 

cursion to the Tinguians and Igorrots, wild populations, who were 

xvach. talked of, but little known. I wished to study them myself. 

I took the precaution not to confide this idea to anybody, for 

then, indeed, people would not have known what name to give 

my folly. I made my preparations, and set out with my faithfiil 

lieutenant, Alila, who never left me, and who was justly styled 

Mabouti-Tao. We were'mounted upon good horses, that carried 

us along like gazelles to Vigan, the chief town of the province 

of South flocos, where we left the animals. J’rora there we 

took a guide, who conducted us on foot to the east, close to a 

small river called Abra (opening). This river is the only issue 

by which we could penetrate to the Tinguians. It winds 

around high mountains of basalt; its sides are steep; its bed is 

encumbered with' immense blocks of rock, fallen from the 

sides of the mountains, which render it impossible to walk 

along its banks. To reach the Tinguians, jt is necessary to 

• 

have recourse to a slight skiff, that can easily pass through the 
current and the most shallow parts. My guide and my lieuten¬ 
ant soon A)ntrived to make a small raft of bamboos'; when it 
was finished we embarked, Alila and myself, our guide re(,using 
to accompany us. After much trouble and fatigue, casting our- 
seljes often into the water to draw our raft along, we at length 
got clear of tlie first range of mountains, and perceived, in a 
small plain, the first Tinguian village. When we reached 
there we got out, and went towards the huts we had distin¬ 
guished in the distance. I allow it was acting rather foolislaly 
to go and thus expose ourselves, in the midst of a colony of 
ferocious and cruel men whose language we did not know ; but 
I relied upon my usual good fortune. I will add that I had 
taken divers objects with me to give as presents, trusting to 
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meet some inhabitant speaking the Tagaloc language. I 
talked on, then, without troubling myself about what would 
become of us. In a few minutes we reached the nearest cabins, 
End the inhabitants gave us at first an unwelcome reception. 

A 

Frightened at seeing, us approach, they advanced towards us, 
armed with hatchets an'd spears; we waited for them without 
iwoiling in the least. I spoke to them by signs, and showed 
them some necklaces of glass beads, to make them understand 
we were friendly disposed. They deliberated among them¬ 
selves, and when they had held their consultation, they 
beckoned us to follow them. We obeyed. They led us to 
their chief, who was an old man. My generosity was greater 
towards him than it had been to his subjects. He appeared so 
delighted with my presents, that he.immediately put us at our 
ease, by making us understand that wo had nothmg to fear, 
and tliat he took us under his special protection. 

This pi easing, reception encouraged us. 

I then set about examining with attention the men, 
women, and children who surrounded us, and who seemed as 
much astonished as ourselves. My amazement was’^ very great 
wheij I beheld tdl men, slightly bronzed, with straight hair, 
regular features, aquiline noses, and, really handsome, elegant 
women. Was I really among savages ? I should rather |)ave 
thought I was among the inhabitants o^ the south of France, 
had it not been ’for the costume and language. The only 
clothing the men wore was a sash, and a sort of a turban, made 
out of the bark of the fig tree. They were armed, as they 
always are, with a long spear, a small hatchet, and a shield. 
The women also wore a sash, and a small narrow apron that 
came down to their knees. Their heads were oniamented with 
pearls, coral beads, and pieces of gold, twisted among their 
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hair ; the upper parts of their hands were painted blue; their 
wrists adorned with interwoven bracelets, spangled with glass 
beads—these bracelets reached the elbow, and formed a kind 
of half-plaited sleeve. On this subject 1 learnt a remarkable 
fact. These interwoven bracelets squeeze the arm very much; 
they are put on vdien the women are quite young, and they 
prevent the development of the flesh to the advantage of the 
wrist and hand, which swell and become dreadfully big; this 
is a mark of beauty with the Tinguians, as a small foot is 
with the Chinese, and a small waist with the European ladies. 
I was quite astonished to find myself in the midst of this 


population, where there was no reason whatsoever to be alarmed. 
One thing only annoyed mo ; it was the odour that these people 
spread around them, which could be smelt even at a distance< 
However, the men and women are cleanly, for they are in the 
habit of bathing twice daily. I attributed the disagreeable 
smell to their sash and turban, which they pever leave off, hut 
allow to fall into rags. I remarkefl .that the reception ’given 
me by the chief gained us the good-will of all the inhabitants, 
and I accepted, without hesitation, the hospitality proffered us. 
This was the only means of studying well the manners and 
customs of my new hostg. 

• The territory occ^ied by the Tinguians is situated about 
17 degrees north latitude, and 5i7 degrees west longitude; it 
is divided into seventeen villages. Ehch family possesses two 
habitations, one for tho day and the other for the night. The 
abode for the day is a small cabin, made of bamboos and straw, 
in the same st 3 'lc as most Indian huts ; the one for the night 
is smaller, and perched upon great posts, or on the top of a tree, 
about sixty or eighty feet above the ground. Tins height 
surprised me, but I understood this precaution when I knew 
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that thus, under shelter at night, the Tingaians are saved 
from the nocturnal at;tacks of the Guinanis, their mortal 
enemies, and defend themselves with the stones which they 
throw from the lops of the trees.* In the middle of each 
village there is a large shed, in which are held the assemblies, 
festivities, and public ceremonies. I had been already two 
days in the village of Palan (this was the name of the place 
where 1 stopped at), when the chiefs received a message from 
the small town of Laganguilan y Madalag, that lies far off to 
the east. By this message the chiefs were informed that the 
inhabitants of this district hod fought a battle, and that they 
had been victorious. 

The inhabitant8*of Palan hearing this news screamed with 
joy; it was quite a tumult when they hesffd that a fete would 
be given in commemoration of the success at Laganguilan y 
Madalag. All wished to be present—men, women, children ; 
all desired to go to^it. But the chiefs chose a certain number 
of warriors, some women,*and a great many youug girls : they 
made their preparations and set out. It was too favourable an 
opportunity for nie not to avail myself of it, and I earnestly 
begged my hosts to allow me to accompany^ them. They con¬ 
sented, and the same night we set ouUon our journey, being in 
all thirty in number. The men wore ^eir arms, which a^e 
composed of a hatchet, that they call aligua, a sharp-pointed 
spear of bamboo, aiid a shield ; the women were muffled up in 
their finest ornaments. 1 remarked that these garments were 
cotton materials, of showy colours. We walked one behind 
another, according to the custom of the savages. We went 


• Tlie most bitter enemies of the Tingaians are a race of cruel, blood¬ 
thirsty savages, who inhabit the interior ol' the mountains. They have also 
to fear the Iirorrots, who live nearer, but who are less savage. 
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through manj villages, the inhabitants of which were also going 
to the f^te; we crossed over mountains, forests, torrents, and at 
last, at break of day, we reached Laganguilan y Madalag. This 
small town was the scene of much rejoicing. On all sides 
the sound of the gong and tom-tom were heard. The first 
of these instruments is of a Chinese shape; the second is in 

I 

the form of a sharp cone, covered over at the bottom with a 
deer’s skin. 

Towards eleven o’clock, the chiefs of the town, followed 

by all the population, directed their steps towards the large 

shed. There everyone took his place on the ground, each 

party, headed by its chiefs, occupying a place marked out for it 

beforehand. Tn the middle of a circle formedhy the chiefs of the 

warriors were large vessels, full of basi, a beverage made with 

the fermented juice of t^e sugar-cane; and four hideous heads 

of. G uinans entirely disfigured—these were the trophies of the 

victoiy. When all the assistants had tak^ their places, a 

■ 

champion of Laganguilan y Madalag took one of the beads 
and presented it to the chiefs of the town, who showed it to 
all the asAstants, making a long speech comprehending many 
praises for the, conquerors. This discourse being over,^ the 
warrior took up the head, divided it with strokes of his 
hat{ 2 )iet, and took out the brains. During this operation, 
BO unpleasant to witness, another champion got a second 
head, and handed it to the chiefs, the hame speech was 
delivered, then he broke the skull to pieces in like manner, 
and took out the brains. The same was done with the four 
bleeding skulls of the subdued enemies. When the brains 
were taken out, the young girls pounded them with their hands 
into the vases containing the liquor of the fermented sugar¬ 
cane ; they stirred the mixture round, and then the vases were 
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taken to the chiefs, \vho clipped in their small osier gohlets, 
through the fissures of which the liquid part ran out, and the 
solid part that remained at the bottom they drank with ecstatic 
sensuality. I felt quite sick at this scene, so entirely new to 
me. After the chieftains’ turn came the turn of the cham¬ 
pions.’ The vases were presented to them, and each one 
sipped with delight this frightful drink, to the noise of 
wild songs. There was really something infernal in this 
sacrifice to victoiy. 

We sat in a circle and these vases were carried round. 1 
well understood that we were about undergoing a disgusting 
test. Alas! I had not long to wait for it. The warriors 
planted themselves before me, and presented me with the basi 
and the frightful cup. All eyes w'ere fixed upon me. The 
invitation was so direct, to refuse it would perhaps be exposing 
myself to death! It is impossible to describe the interior con¬ 
flict that passed within me. I would rather have preferred 
the carbine of a bandit five paces from my chest; or await, 
as 1 had already done, the impetuous attack of the wild 
buffalo. What a perplexity I I shall never forget 'iliat awful 
moment. It struck me with terror and disgust; however, 1 
contained myself, nothing betraying my emotion. I imitated 
the savages, and, dipping the osier goblet into the^drinjt, I 
approached it to ray lips, and passed it to the unfortunate Alila, 
who cpuld not a\did this infernal beverage. The sacrifice was 
complete; the libations were over, but not the songs. The 
basi is a very spirituous and inebriating liquor, and the assist¬ 
ants, who had partaken rather too freely of this horrible drink, 
sang louder to the noise of the tom-tom and the gong, while 
the champions divided the human skulls into small pieces 
destined to be sent as presents to all their friends, The 
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distribution was mad^ during the sitting, after whjch, the chie& 

declared the ceremony over. They then danced. The savages 
% 

divided themselves into two lines, and howling, as if they were 
furious madmen or terribly provoked, they jumped about, lay¬ 
ing their right hand upon the shoulder of their partners, and 
changing places with them. These dances continued all day; 
at last night came on, each inhabitant retired with his family 
and some few guests to his aerial abode, and soon afterwards 
tranquillity was restored. 

We cannot help feeling astonished, when we are in Europe— 
in a good bed, under a warm eider-down coverlet, the head lux- * 
uriously reclining upon good pillows—^when we reflect on the 
singular homes of the savages in the woods. IIow often have 
1 represented to myself these families—roosting eighty feet 
above ground, upon the tops of trees. However, I know that 
they sleep as quietly in those retreats, open to every wind* as 
I in my well-closed and quiet room. Aro they not like the 
birds who repose at their sides upon the branches ? Have they 
not Nature for a mother, that admirable guardian of all she 
has maden and do they not also close their ej'elids under the 
tutelary looks of the Supreme Father of the universe ? 

My faithful Allla retired with me into one of the low- ‘ 
storied cabins to pass the night, as we had been in the habit of 
doing while staying with the Tinguians. For our better security 
we were accustomed to watch one another alternately; we 
never both slept at the same time. Without being timid, 
ought we not to be prudent ? This night it was my turn to 
go to sleep the first. I went to bed, but the impressions of 
the day had been too strong: I felt no inclination to sleep. 

I therefore offered to relieve my lieutenant of his watch; the 
poor fellow was like myself—the heads of the Guinans kept 

u 
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dancing before his eyes. He beheld them pale, bloody, hideous; 
then tom, pounded, broken to pieces; then the shockihg 
beverage of the brains, that ho also so courageously swallowed, 
came back to his mind, and he suffered sufficiently to make 
him repent our visit. “ Master,” said he to me, looking veiy 
much grieved, “ why did we come among these devils ? Ah ! 
it would have been much better had we remained in our good 
country of Jala-Jala.” He was not perhaps in the wrong, 
but my desire to see extraordinary things gave me a courage 
and a will he did not partake of. 1 answered him thus: 
“ Man must know all, and see ail it is possible to see. As we 
cannot sleep, and that we are mastere here, let us make anight 
visit; perhaps we shall find things that are unknown to us. 
Light the fire and follow me, Alila.” The poor lieutenant obeyed 
without answering a word. He rubbed two pieces of bamboo one 
against the other, and I heard him muttering between his teotU: 

“ What cursed idea has the master now? What shall we 

I 

see in this miserable cabin—with the exception of the Tie- 
bedim* or Assuan We shall find nothing else.” During the 
Indian’s reflections the fire burnt up. I lit, without saying a 
word, a cotton wick, plastered over with elemi gum, that I 
always carried with me in my travels, and I began exploring. 
I went all through the inside of the liabitation without finding 
anything, not even the Tic-bulau, or Assuan, as my lieutenant 
imagined. I waa hogiiming to think my search fruitless, when 
the idea struck me to go down to the ground-floor of the cabin, 
for all the cabins are raised about eight or ten feet above 
ground, and the under part of the floor, closed with bamboos, 
is used as a store: 1 descended. Anyone who could ha\c 


* Evil Spirit. 


f A malicious divinity of the Tagalocs. 
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seen me—a white man, a European, the child of another hemi¬ 
sphere—wander by night, with a taper in my liand, about the 
hut of a Tinguiau Indian, would have been really sui’prised at 
my audacity, and 1 may almost say, my obstinacy, in seeking out 
danger while pursuing the wonderful and'unknown. But 1 went 
on, without reflecting on the strangeness of my conduct: as the 
Indians say: “ I was following my destiny.” When I had 
reached the ground, I perceived in the middle of a square, 
inclosed with bamboos, a sort of trap, and I stopped quite 
pleased. Alila looked at mo with astonishment. 1 lifted up 
the trap, and saw a rather deep well; I looked into it with my 
light, but could not discover the bottom of it. Upon the sides 
only, at a depth of about six or seven yards, 1 thought I dis- 
tinguished*somo openings that I took for entrances into sub 
terraneous galleries. What had I now discovered? Was I, 
like Gil Bhis, about to penetrate into the midst of an as¬ 
semblage of banditti, living in the inteAial parts of. the. 
earth; or should I find, as in the tales of the “Arabian Nights,” 
some beautiful young girls, prisoners of some wicked magi¬ 
cian ? Indeed, my curiosity increased in proportion to my dis¬ 
coveries. “ There is something strange here,” said 1 to my 
lieutenant; “light a sedorid match, I will go down to the 
botCBm of the well.” Hearing this order, my faithful Alila 
shrunk back in dismay, and ventured to say to me, in a fright¬ 
fully dismal tone: 

“ Why, master, you are not content to see what is upon the 
earth, you must also see what is inside of it!” 

This simple observation made me smile. He continued ; 

“ You wish to leave me alone here ; and if the souls of the 
Guinans whose brains I have just drank come to fetch mo, what 
will bccome^f me ? You will not be here to defend me! 

Aly lieutenant would not have been frightened at twenty 
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banditti, he would have struggled against every one of them 
until death; but his legs trembled, his voice faltered, he was 
terrified at the idea of remaining alone in this cabin, exposed 
to the view of the spirit of a Guiuan, which would come and 
ask him to restore his brains ! Whilst he addressed me these 
complaints, I had leant my back against one side of the well, 
my knees were applied against the other, and down 1 went. 
I had already descended about four yards, when I felt some 
rubbish falling upon me. I raised my head, and saw Alila 
coming down too. The poor fellow would not remain alone- 
‘‘ Well done,” said I to Ifim, “ you are becoming curious too; 
you will he rewarded, believe me, for we shall see fine sights.” 
And 1 continued my under-ground research. After proceeding 
six or seven yards T reached the opening 1 had remarked from 
above, and stopped. I placed my light before me, and espied 
a corner, where sat the dried black corpse of a Tinguian. in 
. the same state aS a mummy. 1 said nothing; 1 waited for 
my lieutenant, anxious as 1 vtjas to enjoy his surprise. When 
he was aside of me: “Look, look,” I exclaimed; “what is 
that?” He was stupified. “Master,” said he at last, “I 
entreat of you to leave this place ; let us get out of this cursed 
hole ! Take me to fight against the 'I'inguians of tlie village— 
I am quite willing to do that—-but do not remain among the 
dead! What should we do with our arms, if they suddenly 
appeared to ask lis why we are here ? ” “ Be quiet,” I answered 
him; “ we shall go no farther.” I felt satisfied that this well 
was a tomb, and tliut lower down I should see some more 
Tinguians in a state of preservation. I respected the abode 
of the dead, and came up, to Alila’s great satisfaction. We 
put everything in its place, and returned to the upper, story of 
the cabin. I soon fell asleep, but my lieutenant could not: the 
thoughts of the mummy and horrible boverago kept him awake. 
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T he following moniing, before dawn, our hosts began to 
descend from their high regions, and we left our temporary 
abode, to make preparations for our departure. I had resided 
long enough at Laganguilan y Madalag; I was desirous of 
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visiting Manabo, a large village, situated at a short distance 
from Laganguilan, I availed myself of the presence of the 
inhabitants of Manabo, who had come to assist at the Brain 
Feast—this was the appellation I had given to this savage 
fete—and I set out with them. Among the troop there was 
one who had spent some time among the Tagalocs ; he spoke 
tjieir language a little, and 1 knew it tolerably well. I profited 
by this fortunate occurrence, and during the whole of the way 
I conversed with this savage, and questioned him upon the 
habits, customs, and manners of his fellow-countiymen. * One 
point particularly pre-occupied me. I was unacquainted with 
the religion of these people, so very curions to study. Until 
then 1 had seen no temple; nothing that bore resemblance to 
an idol; I Itnew not what God they worshipped. My guide, 
chatty for an Indian, gave me quickly every information i^eces- 
sai 7 . He told me that the. Tinguians have no veneration for 
the stars; they neither adore the sun, nor moon, nor the 
constellations; they believe in the existence of a soul, and 
pretend that after death it quits the body, and remains in the 
family. As to the god that they adore, it varies arid changes 
form, according to chance and circumstances. And here is 
the reason : "VV^en a Tinguian /ihief has found in the 
country a rock, or a trunk of a tree, of a strange shap(j—1 
mean to say, representing tolerably well either a dog, cow, or 
buffalo—he informs the inhabitants of the village of his dis¬ 
covery, and the rock, or trunk of a tree, is immediately con¬ 
sidered as a divinity—that is to say, as something superior to 
man. Then all the Indians repair to the appointed spot, carry¬ 
ing with them provisions and live hogs. When they have 
reached their destination they raise a straw roof above the new 

idol, to cover it, and make a sacrifice by roosting hogs; then, at' 

V 
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the Round of instruments, they eat, drinl^, and dance until they 
have no provisions left. When all is eaten and drank, they 
set lire to the thatched roof, and the idol is forgotten until 
the chief, having discovered another one, commands a nev 
ceremony. 

With regard to the morals of the'Tinguians, my guide in¬ 
formed mo that the Tinguian has generally one legitimate' 
wife, and many mistresses; but the legitimate wife alone in¬ 
habits the conjugal house, and the mistresses have each of them 
a separate cabin. The marriage is a contract between the two 
families of the married couple. The day of the ceremony, 
the man and wife bring their dowry in goods and chattels ; the 
marriage portion is composed of china vase^, glass, coral 
beads, and sometimes a little gold powder. It is of no profit 
to the married coiiplo, for they distribute it to their relations. 
Ihis custom, my guide observed^ to me, has been established 
to prevent a divorce, which could only takg place in entirely 
restituting all the objects that were contributed at the mar¬ 
riage by the party asking for divorce—a rather skilful expe¬ 
dient for •savages, and worthy of being the invention of civi¬ 
lised people. The relatives thus become much interested in 
preventing the separatiop, as they would be obliged to restb 
tu^ the presents received; and, if one of the couple persisted 
in requesting it, they would prevent him or her by ratiking 
away with one of the objects furnished, sucli as a coral neck¬ 
lace, or a china vase. Without this wise measure, it is to be 
supposed that a husband, with mistresses, would very often 
endeavour to obtain a divft*ce. My fellow-traveller enlightened 
me upon all the points that I wished to investigate. The 
government, said he to me, after resting himself for a few 
minutes, is very patriarchal. It is the oldest man who com- 
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mauds.—As at Lacedeemonia, thought I, for there old age 
was honoured.—The laws are perpetuated by tradition, as the 
Tinguians have no idea of writing. In some instances they 
apply the punishment of death. When the fatal sentence has 
been pronounced, the Tinguian who has merited it must 
escape, if he wishes to avoid it, and go and live in the forests ; 
fof, the old men having spoken, all the inhabitants are bound 
to perform their orders. Society is divided into two classes, 
as with the Tagalocs, the chiefs and the commonalty. Who¬ 
ever possesses and can exhibit to the public a certain number 
of china vases is considered a chief. These jars constitute all 
the wealth of the Tinguians. We were still conversing about 
the natives of the countiy when we reached Manabo. My 
guide had scarcely ceased talking all the way from Laganguilun. 

My attention was now attracted by some flames that were 
issuing from under a cabin, where a large fire was burning. 
Around it many people were sitting, howling like wolves. 

“ Ah ! ah!” said my guide, seemingly very pleased; “ here 
is a funeral. 1 did not tell you anything about these ceremo¬ 
nies ; but you will judge for yourself of what they*" are. It 
will be time enough to-morrow. You must be tired. I will 
take you to my dayccabin, and you may repose yourself without 
any danger of the Guinans, fora funeral compels a gi;eat many 
people to be gn the watch all night.” 

I accepted the‘offer made to me, and we took possession of 
the Tinguian cabin. ' It was my turn to take the first watch, 
and my poor Alila, a little more at his ease, fell into a sound 
sleep. 1 followed bis example, aftH^ my watch, and we did 
not w’ake up until it was broad daylight. 

We bad scarcely finished our morning repast, composed of 
kidney-potatoes, palms, and dried venison, when my guide of 
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the preceding day came to conduct me to the spot where the 
fuberal of the deceased was about to take place. 1 followed 
him, and placing ourselves a few steps from the cortege, we 
assisted at a strange sight. The deceased sat in the middle of 

his cabin upon a stool; underneath Jjim, and at his side, fires 

> 

were burning in enormous chafing-dishes; at a short distance 
about thirty assistants were seated in a circle. Ten or twelve 
women formed another circle; they were seated nearer to tlie 
coq)se, close by which the widow was also placed, and who 
was distinguished by a white veil, that covered her from head 
to foot. The women brought some cotton, with which they 
wiped off the moisture that the lire caused to exude from the 
corpse, which was roasting by degrees. From time to time 
one of the Tinguians spoke, and pronounced, in a slow, har¬ 
monious tone of voice, a speech, which he concluded by a sort of 
laugh, tliat was imitated by all, the assistants; after whudi 

they stood up, eat some pieces of diied meat, and drank some 

• 

basi; they then repeated the lost words of tlio orator, and 
danced. 

I endtired—such is the word—this sight for an hour; hut 
I did not feel courage enough to reiftain in the cabin any 
longer. The odour that,exhaled from the .corpse was unbear¬ 
ably. I went out, and breathed the fresh air; my guide fol¬ 
lowed me, and 1 begged him to tell me what had occurred 
from the beginning of the illness of th'e deceased. 

“ Willingly,” he answered me. 

Delighted to breathe freely, I listened with interest to the 
following recital: 

“ When Dalayapo,” said the narrator, “ fell sick, they took 
him to the grand square, to apply severe remedies to him ; that 
is to say, all the men of the village came in arms, and, to the 
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sound of the gong and the tom-tom, they danced around 
the sick man from the rising to the setting of the sun. Biit 
this grand remedy had no effect—his illness was incurable. 
At the setting of the sun they placed our friend in his house, 
and no more heed was paid to him: his death was certain, 
«3 he would not dance with hia fellow-countryman." 

I smiled at the remedy and the reiisoning, but 1 did not 

* 

interrupt the narrator. 

“ For two days Dalayapo was in a state of suffering; then, 
at the end of those two days, he breathed no move; and, when 
that was perc-eived, they immediately put him on the bench 
where we saw liim just now. Then the provisions that he pos¬ 
sessed were gathered together to feed the assistants, who paid 
him all due honours. Eacih one made a speech in his praise : 
liis nearest relations began the first, and his body was sur¬ 
rounded with firo to dry it,up. When the provisions ar.o 

consumed, the strangers will leave the cabin, and only the 
• ^ 

widow'and a few relations will wait until the body is thoroughly 
dried. Jn a fortnight’s time he will be, placed in a large hole 
that is dug under his house. He vrill be put in a laitdie, or 
aperture, in the wall, where already his deceased relatives’ 
remains are deposited, and then all is.over.^’ 

This hole, thought I, must be similar to tbe one I w^nt 
into the other night at Laganguilan. 

The explanation' that I had just received completely satis¬ 
fied me, and 1 did not request to be present again at tbe 
ceremony. I resolved, since I was very comfortably seated, 
under the shade of a haUte, upon ava^fcg myself of the obliging 
disposition of ray guide, to ask him to inform me, suddenly 
changing the conversation all the while, how his tribe managed 
to wage war on the Guiuans, their mortal enemies. 
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'WeajKfnH of the Tmf^\»n Titdlaiu 


“The Guinans,” said he to me, without drawing in any 
way on iny patience, “ wear the same arms as we do. They 
are ne.ither stronger, nor more skilful, por more vigm-ous. 
We iiave two modes of fighting them. Sometimes we give 
them a grand battle at mid-day. and then tve meet them face 
to face, mider a burning sun ; at other times, during some dark 
night, we-creep in silence to their dwelling-places, and if we bo 
able to surprise any of them we cut off their heads, which w’e 
ta|^ away with us, and then we get up a feast, such as you 
have already witnessed.” 

That word “ feast ” recalled to ray miud the sanguinary 
orgie, or carousing, I had been present at, and particularly the 
share I had taken in it, so that I felt I was blushing and 
growing paJe by turns. 'tT’he Indian took no heed of it, and 
went on thus: 

“ In the gi-and battles all the men belonging to a village 
are compelled to take up arms, and to march against the foe. 
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It is generally in the midst of a wood that the two armies 
meet. As soon as they come in sight of each other they 
set up crying and howling on both sides. Each man then 
rushes upon his enemy, and upon this shock depends the fate 
of the victoiy; for hne of the armies is always panic-struck, 
and scampers away; then it is that the other pursues it, and 
kiljs as milny us possible, taking care to preserve the heads, 
■which they bring home with them. ”* 

“ Why it is a hide-and-soek fight, the consequences of which 
are, however, very cruel,” 1 said. My Indian was of the same 
opinion, and rejoined: 

“ In general the conquerors are ever those who are 
cleverest in concealing themselves, in order to surprise their 
enemies, and who then dash on them bawling and howling.” 

Here ray guide stopped short, the fight having no longer 
any interest for him; and then., perceiving 1 questioned him np 
longer, he left me to myself, when I returned to my habitation 
and A’lila, who was sick enough of Manabo. For ray own 
port I had seen enough of the Tinguians, and besides 1 thought 
I had observed that they seemed not too well pleased with the 
long slay 1 had made among them. I passed over in my 
‘ miinTthe brain fea§t, so I resolved upon leaving. I therefore 
went to take leave of the elders. Unfortunately 1 hod nothing 
to offer them, but I promised them many presents, when 1 
should get back among the Christians—and then I left them. 

The satisfaction of my faithful lieutenant was at its height 
when we started for home. Not being disposed to go back by 
the same way 1 had come, 1 determined upon keeping more to 

* It is on account of this cruel custom of beheading their victims that 
the Spaniards have given to these savages the name of coria cabetas,” 
" decapitators.” 
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the east, crossing over the mountains, and upon taking the sun 
as my guide. This road seemed preferable to me, inasmuch 
as I was about to traverse a countiy inhabited by a few Igor- 
rots, that other species of the savage tribe I was not ac¬ 
quainted with. The mountains we cossed over were crowned 
with magnificent forests. Now and then we perceived lovely 
fertile valleys below our feet, and the grass was so high and 
thick-set, that it was with great difficulty we could pass through 
it. During our journey, my lieutenant kept a sharp look-out, 
wishing to kill some game for our support. As for myself, I 
was indeed far from thinking of the pleasure of shooting, so 
great was my contemplation of the admirable panoramic 
views that we met with every moment; and t was too much 
enraptured with the virgin and fruitful soil that spread itself 
so incommensurately around us to think even of eating. But 
my faithful Alila was less an enthusiast than I was myself: 
however, in I’etum, he was more prudent. • At the close of the 


day on which we started he killed a stag; so we halted*on the. 
brink of a stream, cut off some palm-tree strips, in guise of 
rice andT bread, and set about eating the roasted liver of the 
animal. Our repast was truly a copious one. Ah! how often 
since that time, when seated before a riphly served ^le— ‘ 
htwing before me delicious and recherche viands, and that in 
dining-rooms where the atmosphere was balmy and perfumed 
by the aroma arising from the highly flavoured dishes—how 
often, I say, have I regretted the supper I partook of with Alila 
in the forest, after a day’s ramble on the mountains! Nay, 
what mortal could forget such hours—such places ? 

Our repast over, we made our bed of some branches we 
lopped off from the trees, and which we joined together 
on the ve^ moist soil in the interior of the vast forest, and 
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there we slept soundly till the morrow, without fear, and par¬ 
ticularly without having any sombre or disagreeable dreams. 
At the dawn of day we were on foot again, all Nature seeming 
to walce up with ourselves. Oh! how fine and calm did she 
appear to us! The vapours that arose from her breast covered 
her all over with a veil, lihe a young virgin at her waking; 
auji then this veil by degrees would break up into pieces, 
which pieces, gently balanced on the morning breeze, would 
disappear, and be lost on the tops of the trees or the summits 
of the rocks. On we walked for a long time, till at last, 
towards the middle of the day, we came to a small plain 
inhabited by the Igorrots. We found, in all, three cabins, or 
huts, so that the population was far from being largo. At the 
door of oiie of these cabins 1 saw a man, of about sixty years 
of age, and a few women. As we had arrived from behind the 
huts we took the savages by surprise, so that they had no time 
to fly at our approach : we were in the midst of them. 

I assumed the line of conduct I had jmrsued on arriving 
at Palan, but as I had no more coral beads or coloured glass, 
I presented them with a part of our stjig, making them uuder- 
staniL at the same time that we came wit^ the most friendly 
intenuons. From that moment therenvas established between 
us a very curious sort of mimic conversation, during whieli" I 
was able to examine at my ease the new race of beings I saw 
around me. I pfirceived that the costume of the Igorrots 
was pretty nearly the same as that of the Tiuguiaus, the 
ornaments excepted, but their features and physiognomy were 
quite different. The men w'ere smaller, their breasts being 
exceedingly broad, their beads immensely big, their limbs 
developed, their strength herculean; their shape was not so 
handsome as that of the savages I had just left; their colour 
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of a dark bronze, very dark indeed; their noses are less 
aquiline, their eyes yellow and fully open —a la Chinoise. The 
women’s shape was also very protuberant, their complexion dark, 
their hair long, and combed up —a la Chinoise. Unfortunately 
it was impossible for me, with all my. mimicry, to ob^in the 
information I wished for, so 1 was obliged to content myself 
with visiting the cabin, which was a real hut, having but tjie 
ground-floor. The surrouudiug parts were closed in by very 
thick piles, covered with a roof in the form of a bee-hive, 
fl’licre was but one issue, through which it was impossible, to 
have either egress or ingress, c.xcept in crawling on all-fours. 
In spite of this difficulty 1 would see the interior of this Indian 
dwelling; so, having made a sign to my lieutenant to keep 
watch, i penetrated into the hut. The Igorrots seemed quite 
surprised at my so doing, but they made no opposition to it. 
I.found myself within an obnoxious hole, or hovel, through a 
small opening in the summit of which the daylight peeped in 
and the smoke crept out. The iloor was thickly covered with 
dust, aud it tvas upon su(;h a soft couch that the whole family 
laid dowrf to rest. In one of the corners I perceived some 
hamhoo lances, a few cocoa-nuts divided into two parts,.so as 
to serve as cups, a heap o£ good-sized round.pebbles, that were 
usej^ iu case of attack, and a few pieces of wood, of very 
common workmanship, tliat served as pillows. 

1 soon got out of such a den, from which I was driven by 

the nauseous amell it contained in its every part, but I had 

been able to see everything iu it. I then inquired, by signs, 

of the Igorrot, the way I should go, in order to join the 
« 

Christians. He fully understood me, showed me the road 
with his finger, and we then proceeded on our journey. As 1 
journeyed on, I remarked here and there fields of palates and 
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sugar-cane, which of course must have been the only husbandry 
pf those miserable savages. After about an hour’s journey we 
were near running into a very great danger. On entering into 
a vast plain we saw an Igorrot, flying away as quickly as 
possible. lie had remarked us, and 1 attributed his flight to 
fear, when suddenly 1 heard the sound of the tom-tom and 
gong, and saw, at the same time, twenty men armed with 
lances, rapidly advancing towards us. 1 felt that a fight was 
about to ensue, so I told my lieutenant to fire at the group, so 
as ,to injure none of them. 

Alila fired: his bullet passed over the heads of the savages, 
who were so astonished at the detonation that they suddenly 
lialted, and examined us attentively. I prudently took ad¬ 
vantage of their surprise, and an immense forest presenting 
itself on our right, we entered it, leaving the village on our 
left, hut the savages did not follow us into it. « 

During the whole of this scene my lieutenant did not 
utter'a word. I had already remarked that when iu pre¬ 
sence of danger he became dumb, but when he had lost sight 
of the Igorrots his speech and loquacity returned to him. 

“Master,'* said he to me, in a very dissatisfied tone, “how 
I do regret not l)aving fired directly into the fniddle of those 
miscreants!” 

I « 

“ And why so ?” asked I. 

“ Because 1 am certain I should have killed one of them 
at least.” 

“ Well r 

“ Well, master, our journey would not have terminated 
without our sending at least one soul of a savage to the devil." 

“Ah! Alila,” said I; “so you have become wicked and 
naughty, have you?” 
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No, no, DO, master,” replied he; ” but I cannot conceive 
’ vrhy you are so kind and compassionate to that infernal race. 
You, who pursue and persecute the Tulisana,* who are a 
hundred times better than these wretches are, and who are 
Christians besides.” 

“ What!” cried I; ” brigands, robbers, and assassifas better 
than poor primitive beings, who have no one to guide and 
conduct them to the path of virtue ! ” 

"Oh, master!” replied mj lieutenant, and most senten- 
tiously this time; “ Oh ! the brigands, as it pleases you to call 
them, are in nowise what you think them. The Tulisan is 
not an assassin. When he takes away life it is only when he 
is compelled, in defence of his own, and if he do kill, why it is 
always de hon cocur." 

“ Oh! oh!” said I; " and the robberies—how do you ex¬ 
plain them ?" 

" If he rob, why it is only to'get possession of a little of the 
superfluity of the rich, and that he divides among the -poor— 
that’s all. Now, master, do you know what use the Tulisan 
makes o£ his plunder ?” 

" No, indeed, master Alila,” answered I, smilingly. 

“Well, he ket^s nothing of it for himself,” said tfiylieu-, 
tenant, with great • pride; in the first plkce he gives a part 
of It to the priest, to have masses said for him.” 

“ Indeed ! it is mighty edifying—-^o on.” 

" And then he gives another part of it to his mistress, or 
bonne amie, because he loves her, and likes to see her finely 
dressed out; and as for the remainder, why, faith! he spends it 
among his friends. You may therefore see, master, that the 
Tulisan possesses himself of the superfluity of one person to 

* Banditti. 

I 
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satisfy several other persons with it.* Oh! hut he is far, very 
far indeed, from being so wicked as those savages, who kill 
you without saying a Word to you, and then eat up your brains— 
fie!” And here Alila heaved a deep sigh, for the brain feast 
was ever present to his mind. His conversation so interested 
me, his system was so curious, and he himself so frank in 
drawing it out, that I almost forgot the Igorrots in listening 
to him. 

We pursued our road through the wood, keeping as much 
as possible to the south, in order to get near the province of 
Batangas,‘where I was to meet my poor patient, who no doubt 
was very uneasy about my long absence. When I started I 
said not a word about my project, and had I done so it is most 
likely 1 should have been thought as no longer belonging to this 
world. The recollection of my wife, whom 1 had left at Manilla, 
and who was far from supposing me to be among the Igorrots, 
inspired me with the most anxious desire of returning home to 
my family as quick as possible. Absorbed in my thoughts, 
and carried away by my reflections, I walked silently along, 
without even casting a glance upon the luxuriant vegetation all 
around us. I must indeed have been very much pre-occupied, 
for a tirgin forest between the tropics, and particularly in the 
Philippine islands;; is in nowise to be compared with our 
European forests. I was aroused from my pensivehess, and 
recalled to the remembrance of my whereabouts, by the noise of 
a torrent, and I gratefully admired nature in her gigantic pro¬ 
ductions. I looked up, and before me I perceived an immense 
balitS, an extraordinary fig-tree, that thrives in the sombre and 
mysterious forests of the Philippines, and I stopped to admire 

* " The nakedness of the poor might be clothed out of the trimmings 
of the vain."—^Dr. Goldsmitli’s "Vicar of Wakefield."—T r. 
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it. This immense tree springs from a seed similar to the 
seed of the ordinary fig-tree; its .wood is white and spongy, 
and in a few years it grows to an extraordinary size. Nature, 
who has had foresight in all things, and who allows the young 
lamb to leave its wool on the bushesfor the timid bird to 
pick it up and build its nest with—Nature, I say, has shown 
herself in all her genius in the fig-tree of the Philippine 
islands, which grows so rapidly and so immensely. The branches 
of this tree generally spring from the base of the trunk; they 
extend themselves horizontally, and, after forming an elbow or 
curve, rise up perpendicularly; but, as I said before, the tree 
is spongy, and easily broken, and the branch, yvhile forming 
the curve, would inevitably be broken, did not a ligament, 
which the Indians call a drop of water—ffoutte d'eau —fall from 
the tree and take root in the earth ; there it swells, and grows 
in proportion with the size of the • branch, and acts to it as a 
living prop. Besides which, around the'trunk, and .at a 
considerable distance from the ground^ are natuiul supports, 
which rise up in points or spirals to about the middle of the 
trunk. Has not the Grand Architect of the world foreseen 

I 

everything? , 

The appearance presetrted by the bal6t6 4s very frequently 
' indesMTibably picturesque; and this is so true that, within a 
space of some hundred paces in diameter—which these gigantic 
fig-trees usually occupy—one may see by turns grottoes, balls, 
chambers, that are often furfiished with natural seats, formed 
out of and by the roots themselves. No! no vegetation is 
more diversified, nor more extraordinary! This tree sometimes 
grows out of a rock, where there is not an inch of earth ; its 
long roots run along the rock, encompass it, and then plunge 
into the nei^bouring brook. It is indeed a masterpiece of 
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nature—a ch^ d'ceuvre —^rvhich, however, is veiy ordinaiy in 
the virgin forests of the Philippine islands. 

** Here,” said I to my lieutenant, '* is a good spot for ns 
to spend the night on.” 

He recoiled some paces. 

“ What!” said he ; “ do you wish to stop here, master?” 

'• “ Certainly,” replied I. 

“ Oh! but you don't see that we are in still more danger 
here than in the midst of the Igorrots!’’ 

“ And why, then, are we in danger?” asked I. 

“Why? why? Do you not know that the Tic-halan 
dwells in the large baletcs. If we stop here you - may be very 
sure that I shan’t sleep a moment, and that we shall, be tor¬ 
mented the whole night.” 

I smiled, which my lieutenant perceiving: 

“Oh! master,” said he, most dolefully, “what should we 
do with an evil spirit that fears jieither bullet nor dagger ?” 

The terror of the poor Tagal was really too great for me to ■ 
resist him, so 1 yielded, and we took up our quarters for the 
night at a place much less to my own taste, but much more to 
Alila’s. The night passed away like many others—I mean, 
perfectly well, aifd ,we woke up to resume our journey through 
the forest. ■ 

We had been .walking about two hours, when, on leaving the 
wood, and entering on a plain, we met an Igorrot, mounted 
upon a buffalo, face to face. The encounter was somewhat 
curious. I levelled my gun at the savage: jny lieutenant took 
hold of the animal by the long leather strap, and I made a 
&ign to the Igorrot not to stir: then—always in my mimic 

4 

language—I asked if he were alone. I understood from him 
that he was accompanied by no fellow-travelle.'t and that he 
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was going northwards, in the opposite direction to our own. 
But Alila, who decidedly had a grudgo against the savages, 
was most anxious to lodge a ball in this fellow’s head. How¬ 
ever, I strenuously opposed such a project, and ordered him to 
let go the bridle. — 

But, master,” said he, ** allow me at least to see what 
these jars contain." 

Around the neck of the Igorrot’s buflFalo were strung three 
or four jars, covered with leaves of the banana tree. 

My lieutenant, without even waiting for my answer, applied 
his nose to them, and discovered, to his infinite satisfaction, that 
they contained a deer or stag ragout, which sent forth a certain 
perfume; so, still without consulting me, he undid the smallest 
of the jars, struck the buffalo a blow with the but-end of his 
gun, and, letting go the animal at the same time, exclaimed: 

. “ Go, you rascal—go !” 

The Igorrot, finding himself free, fled *a8 quick as. the 
beast could carry him, and we re-entered the woods, talking 
care to avoid the openings, fOr fear of being surprised by too 
large a number of savages. 

Towards four o’clock we halted to take our repast. This 
wished-for moment was impatiently expected by my lieutenant, 
as tb)P savage’s jar sent forth a veiy savoury smell. At lost 
the desired moment arrived: we sat down on the grass. I 
stuck my poiguard into the jar, which Alila hhd brought up to 
the fire, and I withdrew—an entire human hand !* My poor 
lieutenant was as stupifia^as 1 was myself, so we remained a 
few minutes without saying a word. At last I gave a vigorous 

♦ The Igorrots, however, 'according to the reports of the Indians, are 
not anthropophagi; perhaps the one in question had received theae ragouts 
from some other savages—the Guinans, for instance. 
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kick to the jar, and smashed it in pieces, so that the human 
flesh it contained was scattered over the*^ ground, while still [ 
held the fatal hand on the point of mj dagger. 

That hand horrified me ; yet I examined it most carefully, 
. and it appeared to me to have been the hand of a child of an 
Ajetas, a species of savages that inhabit the mountains of 
Nueva-Exica and Maribeles, of which race I shall have an 
opportunity of speaking during the course of this work. I 
took some strips of palm-tree, roasted in the burning embers; 
Alila did the same, and we set out, not in the best of humoura, 
in search of another resting-place for the night. 

Two hours after sun-rise we issued from the forest and 

f 

entered upon the plain. From time to time—that is, from 
distance to distance—we met with rice-fields, cultivated after 
the Tagal manner, and then did my lieutenant exclaim most 
joyously to me: 

V Master, we are now in Christian ground.” 

% 

He was right; the road was becoming more easy. We 
followed on a narrow pathway, and towards evening arrived in 
front of an Indian cabin, at the door of which a young girl was 
sitting, while abundant tears trickled ,down her sorrowful 
countenance. I drew near her, and' inquired into the cause of 
her grief. On hearing my question she rose up; and \?tthout 
replying to my queries, conducted us into the interior of the 
habitation, where we beheld the inanimate body of an old 
woman, whom we learned was the mother of the young girl; 
the brother of the latter had gone to the village in quest of the 
relations of the deceased, to aid them in transporting the 
corpse to its final destination. 

This scene afiected me very much. I did my best to con¬ 
sole the poor young girl, and solicited hospitality ^r the night, 
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'nrhich was instantly granted. To be in company with a dead 
body nowise affrighted me: but I bethought of Alila, so super¬ 
stitious and so fearful with regard to ghosts and evil spirits. 

“ Well," said I to him; “ are you not afraid to spend the 

r 

night near a corpse,?" 

“ No, master," replied he, courageously; “ this dead per¬ 
son is a Ohristiau soul, winch, far from wishing us evil, wj^l 
watch over us." 

I was really astonished at the answer of the Tagaloc, at 
his calmness and security; the rogue had his own motives 
for thus speaking to me. The Indian huts in the plains, 
are never composed of more than one room; t^e one we were 
in was scarcely large enough to hold us all four; however, we 
one and all managed as well as we could. The deceased oc¬ 
cupied the back part; a small lamp, placed by her head, 
threw out a feeble light, and beside her lay the young Indian 
girl. 1 had established my quarters at a short distance.hnm 
the bed of death, and my lieutenant was nearest the door, left 
open purposely to dispel the heat and foul air. 

Towards two o'clock in the morning I was waked up by a 
shrill voice, and I felt at the same time that some one was 
passing over me, and uttering cries that (Soou were heard 
outside the cabin. 1 immediately stretched out my hand 
towards the place where Alila had lain down, but that place 
was empty; the lamp was out, and the darkness complete. 

This made me very uneasy. I called to the ^ung girl, 
who answered me that she had heard, like me, cries and noise, 
was ignorant of the cause. 1 snatched up my gun and 
forth, calling out to my lieutenant; but to no purpose. 
No one answered; the stillness of death reigned all around. 
I then set o^t, walking over the ^elds at hazard, calling out 


j^but shi 
sallied 
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now and then Alila's name. I had not, perhaps, gone a 
hundred paces when 1 heard the following words, pronounced 
most timidly, proceeding from a tree by which I was passing: 

“ I am here, master.” 

It was Alila himself. I drew nigh, and saw my lieutenant 
ensconced behind the trunk of the tree, and trembling like one 
of its leaves. 

“ What then has happened to you ?" I inq.aired; “ and 
what are you doing there ?" 

“Oh! master,” said he to me; “pray forgive me I Bad 
thoughts got the better of me; it was the young Indian girl 
inspired me with them, and the demon blew them into my 
inner man. I—I—I—drew nigh, during the night, to the 
young girl’s resting-place, and when I saw you fast asleep—I 
put out the lamp.” 

“ Well, and then—” said I, most impatiently and angrily. 

“And then—I wished to take a kiss from the young girl; 
but, at the very moment I drew nigh, the old dead woman took 
her daughter's place, so I only met with a cold and icy face, 
and at the same moment two long arms stretched o'ut to seize 
upon jne. Oh ! it was then I gave such a cry—and I fled! 
fled! fled! hut the old woman pursued me^yes, the corpse 
tracked me behind; and she has only just now disappear«il, on 
hearing the sound of your voice. 1 then hid behind this tree, 
where you now see me, in a piteous plight.” 

The fright of the Tagal and his mistake made me almost 
laugh out; but 1 severely reprimanded him for the bad inten¬ 
tion he had of abusing the hospitality that had been so gra¬ 
ciously afforded us : be repented, and begged of mo to ea;cuse 
him. He was, I should think, sufficiently punished by his 
fright. I wished to tske him back to the cabin with me; but 

Q ... rf 
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for no consideration would he return. I therefore left my gun 
in his charge, nnd went hack to the house of mourning, w'here 
1 found the poor young girl just as frightened as he was! I 

9 

soon made her acquainted mth the adventure; so thanking 
her for her kind hospit^ity, and morning coming on, 1 re* 
turned to Alii a, who was most impatiently expecting me. 

The hope of seeing soon again our relations, our homes, 
our friends, gave us new courage, and before sunset we arrived 
at an Indian village, without anything remarkable having taken 
" place; this was to be our last stage.* 

* It would be difficult to establish from what nations the divers species 
of men who inhabit the interior of Luzon originally came. The TinguU 
ans, from their fine shape, their colour, their eyes, Ihjeir almost aquiline 
nose, the value they set upon chins vases, thdr music, and finally from 
their habits, would appear to be the descendants of the Japanese. It is 
most likely that at a very distant period some junks from the Japan 
coasts, hurried along by strong northern winds, may have been wrecked 
fkpou tlie Luzon shores, and that their crews, seeing no possibility of 
returning to their native country, as well as to avoid the Malayan popu¬ 
lation that was in possession of the beaches,—it is possible, T say, ‘that the 
shipwrecked jiersons withdrew into the interior of the mountains, the diffi-* 
culty of accosB to which protected them from all invanon. 

The Jllpanese sailors, who are merely coasters, sail about with their 
wives, as 1 bad an opportunity of witnessing on board many junks, 
whither I wentrthrough mere curiosity. Those same junks, teaten by^ 
the tempest, had steered for shelter to the eastern coast of Luzon, where 
tliepaanchored for four months, waiting for the; return of the monsoon; 
and had they not met with a protecting government, their crews would 
have lieen compelled to fly into tho mountains, as^l suppose the Tinguians 
had been obl^^ to do. The latter having* someVomen with them, must 
have procured others from among the neighbouring population, and as they 
inhabit the finest and healthiest country in the world, their number must 
have considerably increased. They ore now spread over sixteen villages : 
Palan, Jalamey, Mabuantoc, Dulayap, Lauquiden, Baac, Fadanquitan y 
Fangal, Campason y Danglas, Lagayan, Ganagan, Molaylay, Bucay, Gad* 
dani, Laganguilan y Madalag, Manab, Falog y Amay. 

The Igorrots, whom 1 had less opportunities of studying, seem to be 
the descendants of the remains of the grand naval army of the Chinese 
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After this long atid interesting journey I ariived at Quingua, 
a village in the province of Boulacan, where 1 had left my 
friend in convalescence. 


Lima-On, who, alter attacking Manilla, on the 3Qth November, 1574, had 
^aken refage in the province of Pangasinan, in tl\e gu)f of Lingayan, 
where he was a second ^ime defeated, and hia fleet completely destroyed. 
A part of the crew escaped into the mountmns of Pangasinan, wher^lio 
Spaniards coud not pursue them. 

The Igorrot has Imig hair, eyes a h Chinoise, a flat nose, thick lips, 
high cheek bones, broad tshonlders, strong and nervous limbs, and bronze 
colour; he greatly resembles the Clunese of the sonthern provinces of the 
Celestial Empire. 

I conld obtain no infimnation as to extraction concerning the Gainans, 


another people of savages, ferooious and cruel, who live in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Tinguiana 

1 keep back for a fiitnre period a description of the Ajetas, or Negritos, 
the aborigines of Luzon. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I return to Jala-Jela-^An Excureion on the Lahe-Relempego's Narrutire-Re, 
organisation of niy Government—A Letter from* my Brother enry >s 
■Arrival—He joins me in the Management of my Plantations—C^oui, the 
■ Bandit: Aiiten-Anten—IndSaa Superstition—A Combat with the 

His Death-A piratical Descent-My Lieutenant » Wounded-I exuatt 

the Ball, and cure him. 

M y prolonged absence from botne caused great uneasiness. 

Very fortunately my wife remained at Manilla, and was 
totally ignorant of the journey I had recently undertaken. 

My patient had not exactly followed the prescribed regimen, 
so that hj^ distemper had increased, and he was impatiently 
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expecting to return and die, he said, in his house: his vdshes 
urere complied uith. A few dajs after my arrival we set out 
and amved the next day at Manilla, where my poor fnend 
rendered his last sigh in the middle of his family. This event 
damped, ofMCourse, tiie pleasure I should have enjoyed in be¬ 
holding my wife once more. 

A few days after the demise our Siend we embarked, and 

#et sail fur Jala-Jala. 

We ghded most agreeably upon the lake until we left the 
strait of Qumanbutasan. but, onoe there, we met with so vio¬ 
lent an east wind, and the water of the lake was so ruffled, that 
we were obliged to re-enter the stilh;, and cast anchor near 
the cabin of the old fisherman, Belempago, whom I have 
alteady noticed. 

Our sailors landed to prepare their supper; as for ourselves, 
we lomamtd iii our boat, where we stretched ourselves at our 
rase, the uld libhcrman, as he sat doubled up in the Indian 
fashion, amusing us iii the best way he could by the narration 
of brigand stories 

1 interrupted him all on a sudden, saying to Inm.' 

Belempago, I should prefer hearing the histoiy of your 
own personal adventpes; do, therefore^ relate your misfortunes 
to us." 

The old fisherman heaved a sigh, and thon, unwilling to 
disoblige me, begaa his story in the poetical terms so familiar 
to the Tagal tongue, and which it is almost impossible to re¬ 
produce by a translation 

*• Lagune is not my native place,” said he; “ 1 was bom in 
the island of Zebou, and was at the age of twenty what is 
called a fine young num; but, pray believe me, I was by no 
means proud of my physical advantages, and^ preferred being 
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the first fisherman of my village. Kevertfaeless, my comrades 
were jealoos of me, and all that because the young girls would 
look at me with a certain complaisant air, and seemed to find 
me to their liking.” 

I could not but smile at this frank, avowal of the old man, 
which ho perceiving, continued: 

“ I tell you these things, sir,” replied he, ” because at my 
age one can speak of them without fearing to appear ridicu¬ 
lous—it is so long ago. And besides, allow me to inform you 
that T relate to you such things, not from vanity—Oh, nol hut 
merely to furnish you with an exact recital. Bebicle8,^the sly 
and roguish looks that young girls threw at me, as I passed 
through the village, flattered me in no manner. I was in love 
■with Theresa, sir; yes, I was passionately in love with her, 
and my love wras returned, for fondly did she love me; a look 
-from any other but from her was,totally indifferent to me Ahl 
Theresa wrus the prettiest lass in the village I hut, poor soul! 
she has done like raj self—she has greatly altered; for years are 
an enormous weight, which bends and breaks you down in spite 
of yourself, and against which there is no way of struggling. 

“ When, seatpd as I am at present, I hethhik me of the 
fine by gone days of my youth—of the strength, the courage, 
thflP wre used to find in our mutual affection—Oh ’ T shed 
tears of regret and sensibility. Where are now those fine— 
those happy da) s ^ Gone, gone, gone! they have fled before 
the piercing and terrible ■winds that forerun the storms and 
the linrricanes. Like the day, life has its dawn; like the day, 
also, it has its decline !” ^ 

Here the poor old fisherman made a pause, and I was 
loth to interrup^ him in his meditation. There then ensued 
a profound silence, that lasted several minutes. Suddenly Ra* 
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lempago seemed to start from a dream, and passing his hand 
over his forehead, looked at us for some time, as if to excuse 
himself for those few moments of mental absence, and then he 
continued as follows: 

<• We had been brought up together,” said he, and had 
been affianced as soon as we liad grov^n up. Theresa would 
have died rather than belong to any other, and, as I shall here¬ 
after prove it, 1 would have accepted any condition, even the 
most unfavourable one, rather than abandon the fiiond of my 
heart Alas ! it is almost always with our teais that wc trace 
our painful way through life. Theresa’s relations were opposed 
to our union; they even put forward >aiii and frivolous pre 
texts; and whatever efforts I made to bring them to decide 
upon bestowing her affianced hand on me, 1 never could succeed. 
And yet they well knew that, like the palm trees, we could 
not live without each other, and were we to be aeparated. 
it would be conJemcing us to die. But our teais, our prayeis, 
our griefs, were only heard by senseless people, and we were 
labouring under the most poignant grief, while no one would 
understand or sympathise with our sorrow. I was beginning 

to lose, all courage, when one morning there came into my 

_ _ ^ 

‘mind the pious thought of offering to the Infant Jesus, in the 
tdiurch of Zebou, the first pearl 1 should fish up, I theivfDre 
repaired earlier thou usual to the sea-shore, implored the 
Almighty to grant m'e his'protection, and to have me married 
to my beloved Theresa, The sun was just heginmng to dart 
his burning rays upon the earth, and was gilding the surface 
of the waters. Nature was awaking from her transitoiy sleep, 
and every living being or ol\ject was singing in its lauguago 
a hymn to the Creator. 

" With a beating heart 1 began diving toTthe bottom of the 







sea, in search of the ^arl which I so ardenfly wished for, hat 
my searches and straggles were completely fruitlesB at Brat 
Had anyone been near me at that moment he would have 
easily read my disappointment in my face. Nevertheless, my 
courage £dled me not. 1 began bat with no better 

success. ‘ Oh, Lord!’ cried I, ‘ thou hearest not then my prayers* 
niy supplications! Thou wilt not then accept for.thy beloved 
son the offering that I destine for him.’* For .the sixth time 
T plunged, and brought up from the bottom of the sea two 
enormous oysters. Oh ! how my heart leaped with joy! I 
opened one of them, and found it contained a pearl so large 
that never in my life had I seen one like it. My joy was so 
gi eat that I set-to dancing in my pirogue, as if I * had lost my 
reason. The Lord, then, did vouchsafe to protect me, since He 
enabled mo to accomplish my vow. With a joyful heart I 
retraced m” steps to iny dwelling, and, not wishing to fail ia 
my word, I took my magnificent pearl to th^ curate of Z^ibou, 

“ The reverend father,” continued the old fisherman, f' was 
delighted with my present. That pearl was worth 5,000 piasters 
(or 25,OOOifrancs, i. £1,000 English money), and you must 
have admired it—you, as well as all other persons who attend 
the church—for the‘Infant Jesus always holds it in his hand. 
The c^te thanked and congratulated noe on my very good idea. 

“ ‘ Go home in peace, brother,’ said ho to me; ‘ go home ia 
■peace. Heaven will not forget thy raeritOi^ous action—yea, 
the disinterestedness of thy good work, and sooner or later 
thy desires will be hearkened to.’ 


* According to Indian tradition, and to Spanish tradition likewise, the 
In&nt Jesns of !2£bob existed before-the discovery of the Philippines. After 
the conquest the Infant was found upon the sea-shore; the Spanish oon« 
querors deposited it in the cathedral, where it performed great miraclen. 
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'* I left the holy man with my heart joyfol indeed, and T 
hastened to inform Theresa of the pastor’s consoling words: 
we rqjoiced lihe two children together. Ah 1 true indeed it is 
to say that youth has been endowed by the Almighty with 
every privilege, particularly with that of hope. At the age of 
twenty if the .heart think that it may live in hope, away with 
{41 cares immediately; and, as the morning breeze sips up tho 
drops of moisture that have been left by the storm in tho 
chalice of flowers, so does hope dry up the tears that moisten 
the eyes of the young, and drive away tlie sighs that inflate 
and oppress the breast. So sure wcie we that our tribulations 
would ere long be over, that we no longer thought of our by 
gone sorrow! In the spring-time of life gnef leaves no more 
trace after it than the nimble foot of the wily Indian on the 
strand, when the sea-wind has blown over it. 

“ The inhabitants of the vil]{^e, seeing us so joyful, so 
purely happy, were envious of our lot, and Theresa’s relations 
(Ktuld no longer And any prote\t for opposing our being united. 
We were now in full sight of connubial bliss; our boat of life 
was gently rocked by a very mild wind; we were •singing the 
rotom-home hymn, not supposing, alas! that we were going to 
be dashed against a breaker! Our young Indians foresee 
not in the morning the storm that is to assail then^u the 
evening. The buffalo cannot avoid the lasso, and most often, in 
order to avoid it, be anticipates the danger. I roved about, I 
ta&y flay heedlessly thoughtless of the precipice before my feet. 
Misfortune marked me for her own when 1 least expected it. 

“ One evening, on my return from fishing, at the moment 
when’I was repairing to Theresa’s, there to repose mjseff afttr 
my fatigues of the day, 1 saw one of my neighbours advancing 
towards me. That man had always showm me tlie greatest 
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affection, so that on seeing him thus advance, my limbs began 
to tremble, and the pulsations of my heart gradually ceased. 
His face was pale, and entirely altered. His haggard eyes 
threw forth flashes of terror, and his voice was trembling aud 
agitated. 

‘‘ 'Los Moroi* have made a descent upon the coast,’ said he 
to me. 

“ * Good Heavens! ’ exclaimed I, co\ering my face with my 
hands. 

“ ‘ They surprised some persons" of the village, and carried 
them off prisoners. ’ 

“ ‘ And 'I’here&a'’’ otclaamed L 
“ ‘ earned off with the others,’ he replied. ‘ 

“ I heard no more of this revelation, and for some minutes 
—like the warrior pierced to the heart by a poisoned arrow—- 
1 was completely dopii\ ed of all consciousness. 

“ When I came back to myself tears fleoded my face, and 
brought me some relief but suddenly I resumed my courage, 
and felt that no time was to be lost. I ran to the shore where 1 
had loft my pirogue, which I unfastened, and, as quickly as oars 
could pull mo, 1 pursued the Malays, not in the hype of 
wresting Theresa from th^m, but resolved jipon partaking of 
her os^tivity and misfortune. We better endure tho suffer¬ 
ings we lm\o to undergo when we are two together than when 
we aie alone. He who had brought ftie the fatal tidings saw 
me start, and thought I had lost my senses; the fact is, 
my countenance boie all the traces of mental alienation. 
Methought I was inspired by the grand master-spiut, my 
pirogue bounded along the troubled waters of the ocean as if 
it possessed wings. One would have said that I had twenty 

* The Malays. 

j 
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rowel's at my disposal, and I cleft the Waves with the same 
rai>idity as the halcyon’s flight, when wafted away by the 
hurricane. After a abort time’s laborious and painful rowing 
J at last came in view of the corsairs who were carrying away 
my treasure. At the sight my strength was renewed again, 
and I was soon up with them. When I was side by side with 
them I informed them, in words the most feeling, and which 
sprang from my poor lacerated heart, that Theresa was my 
wife, and that T would prefer being a slave with her to aban* 
doning her. The pirates listened to my voice, stifled by my 
tears, and took me on board, not from commiseration, but from 
cruelty. In fact, I was a^slavc more added to their numbers: 
why should they have repulsed me ? A few days after that 
fatal evening we arrived at Jolo. There the division of the 
slaves was made, and the master into vyhose hands we fell 
took us away with him. W'^as it, then, to undergo a like 
destiny that I had dived so eaily in the morning for a pearl 
for the Infant Jesus of Zebou? Yes, was it for this that 
1 had made a vow to bring him the first pearl t should find ? 
Notwithstanding my profound sorrow I murmured ifot, neither 
did I,regret my ofleiing. The Lord was the master! His 
will should he done.’» ^ 

Here llelcmpago paused, and looked towards ^ieaven 

I 

with a smile of angelic resignation, and we then remarked 
upon his face the furrows traced by the deep sorrows of his 
life. The wind was still blowing with violence, and our boat 
was I dancing on the waves; our sailors had finished their 
rop^t, and, in order to listen to the fisherman’s tale of woe, 
had taken up their place by his side. Their features wore 
an expression of the most innocent attention; so, having made 
a sign to the narrator, he resumed his stoiy as follows:— 
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“ Our captivity lasted two years, during which time we 
liad to endure very great sufiFerings. Very often would my 
master tahe me away with him to a lake in the interior of Uie 
island, and these absences lasted for whole months together, 
during which time I was perforce separated from my Theresa, 
my dear wife; for, not having been able to get united by a 
clergyman, we had joined ourselves, under the all-henevoliot 
and protecting eye of the Almighty I On my return, I used to 
find my poor companion still the same good, faithful, devoted, 
aud atfectionate friend, w^hose courage sustained my own. 

“ One circumstance decided mo upon taking an audacious 
resolution. Theresa was in an interesting situation ! Oh! what 
would not my joy have been had I been at Z4bou,' in the midst 
of our family and of our friends! What happiness should 1 
not liave felt at ihe idea of being a father! Alas ! in slavery, 
that very same thought froze njy blood with terror, and 1 
firmly resolved upon snatching both motlwr and child from 
the tortures of captivity. In one of our excursions •! had 
been wounded in the leg, and this wound came greatly to my 
aid. Oii5 day my master set out for the boixicrs of tho 
grand lake, and, knowing I had a bad leg, left me at Jolo. I 
availed myself of this opportunity to put, into execution a 
projeftiy that I had formed for a long time, that of flying 

I 

with Theresa. Tlie task was a daring one, but the desire of 
freedom doubles one’s strength and increases one’s courage, 
so I did not hesitate for a moment. When night had lowered, 
my dear Theresa took a road 1 bad pointed out to her; I 
vvent by another one, and we both arrived at the sea-shore at 
a short distance from each other. There we jumped into a 
pirogue, and threw ourselves upon tho protection of Divine 
merer i 
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“We rowed vigorously the whole night, and never in my 
life shall I forget that mysterious flight. The wind blew rather 
violently, the night was dark, and the stars insensibly lost 
their vivid briglitness. Every moment we thought wc heard 
behind us the noise of our pursuers, and our hearts beat so 
loud and so violently that they could be heard in the midst 
of the silence that reigned around all nature. 

“Day at lust appeared: we descried by degrees, in the 
mist of the morning, the rocks that lined the shore, and we 
could SCO far enough in the distance that no one was pursuing 
us. Then were our he-irts filled with cheering hope, and wo 
continued rowing towards the north, in order to land on some 
Christian isle. 

“ 1 had taken with me some eocoa-nuts, but they were a very 
small resource, and ^Ye had been at sea three whole days 
without eating anything, when, exhausted by fatigue and want, 
we fell upon our ktiees and invoked the pity, compassion, and 
succour of the Infant Jesus of Zebou. Our prayer over, wc 
felt our strength completely exhausted; the oars fi-11 from our 
hands, and we lay down in the bottom of the pirogue, decided 
upon dying in ctieh other’s arms. 

“ Our weakness gradually increased, and finally we swooned 
away, the pirogue all the while dashing heedlessly on w’l%h the 
waves. 

m ^ 

“ When we I't'coA ered from our fiiinting fit—I know not 
how lotig it lasted—we found ourselves surrounded by Chris¬ 
tians, who, having perceived us in our light skiff, had come to 
our aid, conveyed us to their hospitable dwelling, and took the 
most pions cure of us. We had not long been diocml)-;rked 
when Theresa was taken with the pains of labour, and was 
confined of a very diminutive, sickly child. I went down on 
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my knees before tke innocent little creature that had so 
miraculously escaped from slaveiy, and prayed for it—it was 
a bov: ’’ 

Here the poor old fisherman heaved a heavy sigh, while 
tears were fast falling upon his shrmik£.n hands. 

We one and all respected tliis painful recollection of the 
poor old man. • 

“ Our convalescence was very long indeed,” said Relem- 
pago; “ at last our health was sufficiently restored to permit 
of us leaving the isle of Negros, where tho Infant Jesus bad 
so miraculously caused us to land, and we came to settle here, 
on the side of this large lake, which, being situated in' tlie 
interior of the i^>le of Lucon, afforded mo the Ineans of pur¬ 
suing luy avocation of fisherman without in auy way fearing 
the IMalays, who might very easily have captured us again at 
Zebou. 

“ My first care—yes, the dearest act of my life—on arriving, 
was to have our marriage celebrated in the church of Moron. 
I had promised it to God, and I would not fail in the promise 
i had uijfdo Him who reads all hearts. After tliat 1 built 
the little cottage you see hard-by, and my existence glided on 
most peacefully. The fishing trade went eu prosperously. 1 
was a young man, active and intelligent, and sold my fish 
very easily to the vessels passing through the strait. My son 
had by this time become a fine young man,”* 

“ Of course he re.sembled his father,” said I, recollecting 
the beginning of the old man’s tale, but my remark could not 
excite a smile upon his countenance. 

“ Oh! tlie lad was a good fisherman,” continued he, “ and 
happily did we all three live together, till a dreadful mis 
fortune befell us. The Infant Jesus had no doubt forsaken 
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US, or perhaps the AJraighty was displeased with us;-but I 
am far from murmuring. He has visited us most severely, 
since He has overwhelmed us with grief of such a strong 
nature, that it must accompany us to our last resting-place! ” 

And hero the poor old man’s tears trickled dow'n his weather- 
hcaUui checks once more, in abundance, in bitterness, and in 
sorrow. 

Ah! how right was the Italian poet, when he said :— 

“ Nought lasleth liere below but tears! ” 

The voice of llelempago was stifled by his sobbing : hoiv- 
ever, he made one more effort, and continued thus: 

“ One night—a fine moonlight night—we set our nets in a 
certain part of the strait, and as we felt some difficulty in drawing 
them up, the lad plunged into the water to ascertain what 
obstacle ^^e had to contend with, and to set all to rights. I 
was in my pirogilb, leaning over the side, waiting for his 
return, when all of a sndden I thought I saw, through the 
silvery beams of the lamp of night, a large sjiot of blood 
sjircading itself over the surface of llio water. Fear took 
possession of me, and I quickly hauled up my nets. Iffy hap- 
les.s child bad serced upon and heciyme entangled in them— 
but, alas! when he came to the surface he was a co.rpsd’i ” 

“ What! your son ? " cried I. 

‘‘My ])oor dekr .lose-Maria,’* said he, “ Imd his head 
bitten off by a cayman that had got entangled in our nets. 
Ever since that night—that fatal night!—Theresa and I offer 
up our prayers to the Omnipotent, imploring Him to take 
us to himself; for, alas ! nothing now has any ciiarais for ns 
here below. Tlie first of us tlmt will depart for that bourn 

from whence no traveller returns will be interred by the 
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survivor beside our beloved child—there, under that little 
hillock yonder, which is surmounted by a wooden cross, in front 
of my humble cottage; and the last of us two to leave this 
valley of tears will no doubt meet with some charitable Christian 
hand, to jtluce our mortal remains beside the bodies of those 
we loved so tenderly during our hapless pilgrimage here 
below. ” 

Hero Relerapago ceased his painful histoiy, and, that ho 
might give a free course to his grief and teai*9, he rose u]», 
and bowed us his adieu, which we returned to him with hearts 
oppressed with svmpaUu^tic sorrow. 

The wind had ceased blowing, and the attentive sailors 
were awaiting uur orders, so that in a few' moments afterwards 
w'o were sailing towards Jala-Jala, where we landed before 
sunset. 

On the morrow of my arrival 1 entered on the business of 
my little government, to whudi my absencis had been far from 
useful or faviiuruble, so that 1 was obliged to suppress many 
abuses that had crept into it while I had been away. Some 
slight cortectious, juined to an active and incessant surveillance, 
er inspection, soon established once more the most j»erfeci. 
order and discipline; so that, from that ^loracnt, 1 was at ‘ 
liberty to devote all my time and attention to the cultivation 
of my lands. 

We were now at the heginning of the .winter—the rainy 
and windy season. No stranger had dared crossing the lake, 
to come and visit us, so that, alone with my dear wife, oui’ days 
glided most happily and tranquilly away, for we knew not 
what ennui was or meant: our mutual affection was so great 
that our own presenen was suflicient company for each other. 

This delightful solitude was soon interrupted by a fortunate 
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and unforeseen event. A letter from Manilla—a very rare 
ciroiirastance at Jala-Jala—reached me, informing me that my 
eldest brother, Henry, had just arrived there ; that he had put 
up at my brother-in-law's; and that he was expecting me with 
all imaginable impatience. I was not aware that ho had left 
France to come and see me, so that such news, and his sudden, 
as well as unexpected, arrival, surprised and overjoyed me. 

] was once more to see one of my dearest relations—a 
brotlier whom I had always tenderly loved. Ah! lie who has 
never quitted his home, his family, and his early attachments, will 
with difficulty understand the emotions I experienced on receiv¬ 
ing this agreeable letter. When the first transports of my joy 
were somewhat allayed, I resolved to set out at once for 
Manilla. Preparations for my departure were speedily made. 
T chose my lightest canoe, and my two strongest Indians, and 
a few minutes •after, having embraced my beloved Anna, 1 was 
scudding over the waters of the lake, slowly—too slowly for my 
impatience, as 1 wished to he able to give wmgs to my fragile 
skiff, and to traverse the distance that separated me from my 
brother as rapidly as my thoughts: no journey ever apj)carcd to 
me so^ long, and neverthele.ss my two robust rowers e.xerted 
all their strength^to favour my wisl^es. At length I arrived, 
and immediately hastened to my brother-in-law’s, and t^iero I 
threw myself into Henry's arms. Our emotions were such 
that for some tirt»e we could not speak; the abundant 
tears we shed alone showed the joy of our hearts. When the 
first transport was over, I asked him questions beyond number. 
Not one member of my family was forgotten’; the smallest 
details concerning these beloved beings were to me of the 
greatest interest. We passed the remainder of the day and 
the following night in incessant and interesting conversation. 
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The next day we started for Jala-.Tala. Henry was eager to 
becotno acquainted with his sister-iii law, and 1 to make the 
dear companion of my life a sharer in my Inippiness. Excel¬ 
lent Anna 1 my joy was joy for you—my happiness was your 
deliglit! You received Henry ns a brother, and this sisterly 
attachment was always, on your part, as sincere as your affee- 
lion for me had ever been. 

After a few days spent in the most agreeable conversation 
about France, and about all those held^ed friends who rc'maiued 
there, feelings of sadness that I could with ditliculty repress 
became intermingled Avitb my joy. I thought of our numerous 
family, so far distant, and so scattered over the globe. My 
youngest brother was, to mj*^ great regret, dead at Madagascar. 
Sly second brother, liobert, rcsiderl at l*orLo-Kioo; and my 
two brotbers-in-laAv, Loth captains of vessels, engaged in long 

voyages, were gone tn the Indies. My poor mother and my 

• 

poor sisters were alone, without protectory, Asithout support: 
Avhat sad moments of fear and au.\iety you must have spent in 
your solitude! Ah! how I sliould have rejoiced to have you 
near me; hut, alas! a Avliole world sej)arated us, and the. liope 
of seeing you |jgain one day could alone scatter the chjiujs that 
darkened occasionally tliQ happy days adornpd by the presence 
of myjibrother. 

After some time of rest, Henry asked to joift me in my 
labours. I tlien made him acquainted ’ Avith my mode of 
cultiA'tttion, aud he took upon himself the management of the 
plantations aud of their products. I reserved to myself the 
regulation of my Indians, the charge of the Hocks, and that of 
putting doAvu tlio bandits. 

I had frequent quarrels, and even incessant conflicts, Avith 
these turbulent Indians; but I never boasted of these petty 
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caused to the shepherds being au occasional ramble about the 
spots where the animals tranquilly grazed. 

Around me all was prosperity. My Indians were also happy, 
and entertained towards me a respect and obedience bordering 
on idolatry. My brother gave me every assistance in my 
labours, and when near my beloved Anna I forgot all the toils 
and the contrarieties I had experienced. About this time a 

A 

new source of hope sprung up, which augmented the happiness 
1 enjoyed with her, and made her dearer to mo than ever. 
During several months the health of my wife had changed; she 
then found all the symptoms of pregnancy. We had been married 
twelve years, and she had never yet shown any signs of maternity. 
I was BO persuaded that we should never have children that 
the derangement of her health was causing me serious un¬ 
easiness, when one morning as 1 was going to my work she 
said to me: ‘,^1 don’t feel well to-day, and I wish you to re¬ 
main with moTwo hours afterwards, to my grq^it surprise, 
she gav^e premature birth to a little girl, whose arrival no one 
expected. The infant was bom before the due time, and lived 
only one hour, just sufficient to receive baptism, which I ad¬ 
ministered to her. This was the second human being that 
iiad expired in the house of Jala-Jala; but she^was also the first 
that had there first drawn the breath of life. The regret 

which we all experienced from the loss was softened by the 

* 

certainty that my dear* Anna might again become a mother, 
under more favourable circumstances. Her health was speedily 
re-established, and she was again gay and beautiful as ever: 
indeed she appeared so handsome, that often Indian women 
came from a long distance for the sole purpose of looking at her. 
They would remain for half-an-hour gazing at her, and after¬ 
wards returned to their villages, where they gave birth to 
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creatures little resembling the model which they hod taken 
such pains to observe, with a confidence approaching to 
simplicity. 

* Eventually Anna exhibited new signs of maternity; her 
pregnancy went through the usual course, and her health 
was not much affected. In due time she presented me 
with a little boy, weakly and delicate, but full of life. Our 
joy was at the highest, for we possessed that which we had 
so long wished for, and that which alone was in my opinion 
wanting. 

My Indians were delighted with, the birth, and for several 
days there was a round of rejoicings at Jala-dala; aud roy 
Anna, although confined to bed, Avas obliged to receive visits, 
at first from all the women and maidens of the village, and 
afterwards from all the Indians who were fathers of families. 
Each brought some little present for the newly bom, and the 
cleverest man of them was commissioned to express a com¬ 
pliment in the name of all ; which comprised their best 
wishes for the happiness of the mother and child, and full 
assurances of the satisfaction they felt in thinking that they 
would one day be rule^ over by the son of the master from 
whom they had experienced so much kindness, and who had 
conferred upon thorn such benefits. Their gratitude was 
sincere. 

The news of the accouchement of my wife brought a very 
numerous party of friends and relations to my house, v\here 
they waited for the baptism, which took place in my draAving- 
room. Anna, then alniost thoroughly well, was present on the 
occasion: my son was named Henry, after his uncle. At this 
time I was happy ; 0 h, so truly happy! for my wishes were 
nearly gratified. There Avas but one not so—and that was to ' 
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see again my aged mother and ray sisters; hut 1 hoped that 
the time was not far distant when I should realise the project 
of revisiting my native country. JVIy fanning speculation was 
most prosperous: my receipts were every year on the increase f 
my fields were covered with the richest crops of sugar-canes, to 
the cultivation of which, and of rice, I had joined that of coffee. 
My brother had* taken upon himself the management of a very 
large plantation, which promised the most brilliant results; 
and appeared likely to secure the premium which the Spanish 
government had promised to give to the proprietor of a planta¬ 
tion of eighty thousand feet of coffee in product. lJul, ahis! 
the period of my happiness had passed away, and what pain 
and what grief was I not doomed to suffer before X again saw 
ray native country. 

My brother—my poor Henry—committed some imprudences, 
and was suddenly attacked with an intermittent fever, which in 
a few days carried him off. 

My Anna and T shed abundance of tears, for we both loved 
Henry with the warmest affection, h’or several years we had 
lived together; ho participated in all our labours, oub troubles, 
and our pleasures He was the only relative I had in the 
Philippines. He had left France, where he had filled an 
honourable position, with the sole object of coming* to see 
me, and of aiding me in the great task which I had under- 
taken. His amiable qualities and his excellent heart had 
endeared him to us : hi.s loss was irreparable, and the thought 
that 1 had no longer a brother added poignancy to my hitter 
grief. Prudent, the youngest, had died at Madagascar; Kobert, 
the next to me, died at La Planclie, near Nantes, in the little 
dwelling where we spent our childhood; and my poor Henry 
•at Jala-Jala. I erected a simple tomb for him near the door 
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of tlie church, and for several mouths Ja1a*Jala was a place of 
grief and mourning. 

We had scarcely begun, not indeed to console ourselves, 
but rather to bear with resignation the l^s we had experienced, 
when a new dispensation of fate came to strike me to the 
earth. 

On my arrival in the t’hilippines, and while I resided at 
Cavite, I formed a close connection with Malvilain, a native of 
St. Malo, and mate of a ship from that port. During several 
years which he spent at Cavite our friendship was most inti¬ 
mate. A day seldom passed that we did not see each other, 
and two days never, for we were much utiached. Our two 
ships were at anchor in the port, not far one from the other. 
One day as I was walking on deck, waiting for a boat to take 
me on board Mulvilain’s ship, I saw his crew at work in regu¬ 
lating one of the masts, when a rope suddenly snapped, and 
the mast fell witli a frightful crash op the deck, in the midst of 
the men, amongst whom Malvilain was standing. From the 
deck of my own ship I beheld all that passed on that of my 
friend, who 1 thought was killed or wounded. My feelings 
were worked to the higl^est pitch of anguish and alarm; I 
could not control myself; I jumped into the water and swam' 
to his ship, where 1 had the pleasure of finding him un¬ 
injured, although considerably stunned by the danger from 
which ho had escaped. Wet as I was from my sea-bath 1 
caught him in my arms, and pressed him to my heart; and 
then hastened to afford relief to some of the crew, who had not 
been so fortunate to escape without injury as he had been. 

Another time I was the cause of serious alarm to Malvilain. 
One day, a mass of black and thick clouds was gathered close 
over the point of Cavite, and a frightful—that is, a tropical— 
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storm burst. The claps of thunder followed each other from 
minute to minute, and before each clap the lightning, in long 

serpent-like lines of fire, darted from the clouds, and drove on 

• 

to the point of Cavite, where it tore up the ground of the 
little plain situate at the extremity, and near which the ships 
were moored. Notwithstanding the storm I was going to see 
Malvilain, and was almost in the act of placing my foot on the 
deck of his vessel, when the lightning fell into the sea so near 
to me that T lost my breath. Instantly 1 felt an acute pain in 
the back, as if a burning torch had been laid between my 
shoulders. The pain was so violent, that the moment T re¬ 
covered myself I uttered a sharp scream. Malvihiin, who was 
within a few paces of me, felt very sensibly the electric shock 
which h^d struck me, and, on hearing my cry, imagined that 
I was dangerously hurt. He rushed towards me and held me 
in his arras until I was able to give every assurance of my 
recovery. The electric fluid had grazed me, but without causing 
any positive injury. 

I have related these two slight anecdotes to show the 

t 

intimacy that subsisted between us, and how I afterw’ards 
suffered in my dearest affections. / 

My existence has to this day, when 1 write these lines, 
been filled with such extraordinaiy facts, that I have been 
naturally led to believe that the, destiny of man is regulated 
by an order of things which must infallibly be accomplished. 
This idea has had great influence, over me, and taught me 
to endure all the evils which have afflicted me. Was it, then, 
my destiny which bound me to Malvifain, and bound him to 
me in the same manner ? I have no doubt of it. 

Some days before the terrible scourge of the cholera broke 
out in the Philippines, Malvilain’s ship set sml for France. 
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With hearts oppressed with grief we separated, after promising 
each that we should meet again; but, alas! fate had ordained 
it otherwise. MaJvilain returned home, went to Nantes to 
take the command of a ship, and there became acquainted with 
my eldest sister, and married her. TliTs news, which reached 
rne wliile I resided in Manilla, gave me the greatest satis- 
« faction, for if I had had to choose a husband for my dear sister 
Emilio, this marriage was the only one to satisfy the wishes I 
had formed for tho happiness of both. 

After his marriage Malvilain continued to sail from the 
port of Nantes. Uis noble disposition and his accurate know¬ 
ledge of his duties caused him to be highly e8t<?emed by the 
leading merchants. His aifuirs were in a stale sufficiently 
good as not to require him to e-\po30 himself longer to tho 
dangers of the sea, and he was on his hist voyage, when, at 
the Mauritius, he was attacked by an illness, which carried him 
off, leaving my sister inconsolable, and with tlireo very young 
girls to lament him. 

This fresh and irreparable loss, the news of which had then 
reached me, added to my grief for the sad death of my poor 
brother. Every calamity seemed to oppress me. After some 
years of happindss I saw, by little and little, disappear froiq 
this woHd, the persons on whom I had concentrated my dearest 
affections; but, alas! I had not even then reached the term 
of my sorrows, for other and most bitter sufferings were still 
to be passed through. 

I saw with pleasure my boy was enjoying the best health, 
and that he was daily.increasing in strength; and yet I was 
far from being happy, and to the melancholy caused by the 
losses 1 bad experienced was added another most fearful 
alarm. My beloved Anna had never thoroughly recovered. 
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after ber accouchement, and day by day her health was growing 
weaker. She did not seem aware of her state. Her happi* 
ness at being a mother ifas so great that .she did not think of 
her own condition. 

1‘had gathered in my sugar-cane crop, which was most 
abundant, and my plantations were finished, when, wishing to 
procure some amusement for my wife, I proposed to go and 
spend some time, at the house of her sister Josephine, for 
whom she entertained the warmest affection. She, with great 
pleasure, agreed to do so. We set out with our dear little 
Henry and his nurse, and took up our quarters at the house, 
of my brother-in-law, Don Julian Calderon, then residing in a 
pretty countty-house on the banks of the river Pasig, half a 
league from Manilla. 

Of tiie three sisters of my wife, Josephine was the one for 
whom I had the most affection: I loved her as I did my own 
sister. The day of our arrival was one of rejoicing. All our 
friends at Matiilla came to see us, and Anna was so pleased 
in seeing our little Ileniy admired that ber health seemed to 
have improved considerably; but this apparent aiiielioration 
lasted but a few days, and soon, to my griefi 1 saw that she was 
growing worse than ever. T sent for the ovilf mMical man in 
Manilla in whom I had confidence, my friend Genu., He came 
frequently to see her, and after six weeks of constant attention, 
he advised me to take her back to my residence near the lake, 
where persons attacked with the same malady as my dear 
Anna had often recovered. As She herself wished to return, 
I appointed a day for our departure. ^ A commodious boat, 
with good rowers, was ready for us on the Pasig, at the end of 
my brother in-law’s garden; and a numerous assemblage of our 
.friends accompanied us to the water's edge. The moment of 
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separatio;i was one of most melancholy feelings to us all. The 
countenance of each seemed to ask: “Shall we meet again?" 
]My sistei'-in-kw Josephine, in a flood of tears, threw herself into 
Anna’s orms. I had great difficulty in separating them ; but we 
were obliged to set out. 1 took my wife into the boat, and then, 
those two sisters, who had always maintained towards each 
other the most tender love, addressed with their voices their 
last adieus, while promising not to be Idng separated, and 
that they would see each other very soon. 

Those painful adieus and the sufferings of my wife caused 
the trip, which we had often previously made with the greatest 
gaiety, to be melancholy and silent. On our arrival, I did not 
look on Jala-Jak with the usual feelings of satisfaction.^ I had 
my poor patient placed in bed, and did not quit her room, 
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hoping by my continual care to afford her some relief in her 
sufTerings. But, alas! from day to day the malady made 
fearful progress. I was in despair. I wrote to Josephine, and 
sent a boat to Manilla for her to come and take care of her 
sister, w'ho was most anxious to see her. The boat returned 
without her; but a letter from kind-hearted Josephine informed 
me that she was herself dangerously ill, and confined to her 
room, and could not even leave her bed; that she was very soriy 
for it, but I might assure Anna that they would soon be re-united, 
never again to be separated. 

Fifty days—longer to me than a century—had scarcely 
elapsed since our return to Jala-Jala than all my hopes va¬ 
nished. Death was approaching with rapid strides, and the 
fatal moment was at hand when I was to be separated from 
her whom I loved with such intensity. She preserved her 
senses to the last, and saw my profound melancholy, and 
my features altered by grief; and finding her last hour was 
near, she called roe to her, and said: “ Adieu, my beloved 
Paul, adieu. Console thyself—we shall meet again in Heaven! 
Preserve thyself for the sake of our dear boy. When I shall 
be no more, return home to thy own|eountry, to see thy aged 
toother. Never marry again, except in France, if thy mother 
requires thee to do so. Do not marry in the Philippines, for 
thou wilt never find a companion here to love thee as I have 
loved.” These words were the last which this good and gentle 
angel spoke. The most sacred ties, the tendereat and purest 
union, were then severed—my Anna was no more! I held her 
lifeless body clasped in my arms, as if 1 hoped by my caresses 
to recall her to life; but, alas ! her destiny was decided ! 

It required absolute force to tear me from the precious 
remains' which I pressed against my heart, and to draw me 
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into a neighbouring room, ■where my son was. While I 
pressed him convulsively to my breast, I wished to weep; hut 
my eyes were tearless, and 1 was insensible to the caresses 
even of my jjoor child. 

The strongest constitution cannot resist the fatigue of fifty 
da 3 ’^s of constant watcliing and uneasiness; and the stalto of 
annihilation in which I was, both physically and morally, after 
despair had talien the place of the gliminoring hope which sus¬ 
tained us to the last moment, was such that 1 fell into a state 
of insensibility, which ended in a profound sleep. J awoke on 
the following day with my son in my arms. But how frightful 
was my state on awaking. All that was horrilde in my position 
presented itself to my imagination. Alas ! she was no more ; 
my adorable companion, that beloved angel and consolatrix, 
who hud, on my account, abaiidoued all—parents, friends, and 
the pleasures of a capital—to shut ber-sclf up with me in 
a deserted wilderness, where she was exposed to a thou.sand 
dangers, and had hut me to support her.. She was no- more; 
and fatal destiny had tom her from me, to sink me for ever in 
desolation and grief. 

The funeral took place on the following day, and was at- 
tended by every inhabitant of Jala-Jala. Her body was depo-. 
sited nmv the altni’ in the humble church which I had caused 
to bo erected, and before which altai' she had so often poured 
forth prayers for my happiness. 

For a long time mourning and consternation reigned in 
Jahi-Jala. All tby Indians showed the deepest sympathy for 
the loss which they had suffered, Anna w^os, during her life, 
beloved even to idolatiy, and after her death she w^us most 
sincerely lamented. 

For several days I continued in a thorough depression, 


p 
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unable to attend to anything, except to the cares which my 
son, then my only remaining consolation, required. Three 
weeks elapsed before I quitted the room in which my poor wife 
had expired. 1 then received a note from Josephine, in which 
she staled that her illness had grown worse. The note ended 
with these words: “Come, my dear Paul; come to me: we 
shall weep together. I feel that your presence will afford some 
consolation.” 

I did not hesitate to comply with the request of dear 
Josephine, for whom I entertained an affection as if for my 
own sister. My presence might prove a solace to her, and 1 
myself felt that it would prove to me a great consolation to see 
a person who had so sincerely loved my Anna. The hope of 
being useful to her re^animated my courage a little. I left my 
house under the care of Prosper Vidie, an excellent friend, wlio 
during the last days of my wife’s life had not quitted me, and 
departed, accompanied by my son. 

After the lirst emotion which Josephine and I felt on 
meeting, and when we both had shed abundant tears, I exa¬ 
mined her state. It required a strong effort on my part to con¬ 
ceal from her my anxiety, on finding her labouring under a most 
serious malady, and which gave me grounds for fearing that a 
fresh misfortune was not far distant. Alas! my forebodings 

I 

were correct; for eight days afterwards poor Josephine expired 
in my arms, after the most poignant sufferings. What abun¬ 
dant sources of woe in so short a space of time ! It required 
a constitution strong as mine was to hear up against such a 
number of sorrows, and not to fail uud«y: the burthen. 

When 1 had paid the last duties to my sister-in-law T went 
back to Jala-Jala. To me everything was burthensome. I 
was obliged to betake myself to my forests and to my mouu- 
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tains, in order to recover a little calmness. Some months 
passed over before I could attend to my affairs; but the last 
wishes of my poor wife ref^uired to be fulfilled, and I was to 
quit tlie Philippines and return to my country. I commenced 
preparations for the purpose. I made over my establishment 
to my friend Vidie, who was, as I considered, the person be.st 
adapted for carrying out my plans, and for treating my poor 
Indians well. He requested me to stop a little time with 
him, and to show him the secrets of my little government. I 
consented, and the more williqgly, as those few months would 
serv'e to render my son stronger, and better able to support the 
fatigues of a long voyage. I therefore remained at Jula-Jala; 
but life had become painful to me, and without an object, so 
that it was positively a trouble. There was nothing to distract 
mo—nothing to remove the most painful thoughts from me. 
The pretty spots of Jala-Jala, over which I had often looked 
with the greatest pleasure, had become altogether indifterent to 
me. I sought out the most melancholy and silent places. 1 
often Avent to the hanks of a rivulet, concealed in the midst of 
high mountains, and shaded by lofty trees. This spot was 
perhaps known to no qj;hcr person; and probably no human 
being had ever previously bee?i seated in it. There I gavo 
free veflt to my bitter recollections—my wife, ray brothers, my 
sister-in-law, engrossed my imagination. When the thought 
of my sou drove away those sombre reveries, I returned slowly 
to my house, where I found the poor child.^who, by his 
caresses, seemed to try to find some way to cause a chauge in 
my grief; but they seamed only to recall the time when Anna 
always came to welcome me home, and when, clasping me in 
her arms, she caused me to forget all the toil and trouble I 
met with when absent from her. Alas! that blissful time had 
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flown awtty, and was never to return; and in losing my com- 
jiauion 1 lost every happiness. 

My friend Vidie tried every means in his power to rouse 
me. He spoke to me often of Fmnco, of my mother, and of the 
consolation I should feel on presenting my son to licr. The 
love of my country, and the thought of fiuding there tliose 
aflections of which I stood so much in need, was a soft balm, 
which lulled for a while the sufferings that were constantly 
vibrating in the bottom of ray heart. 

My Indians were deeply afl^ictod on looming the resolution 
I had taken of quitting them. They showed their trouble hy 
saying to mo, every time they addressed mo! “Oh, master: 
what will become of us when we shall not sec you again ?” I 
quieted them as w^'cll as I could, by assuring them that Vidie 
would exort himself for their welfare; that when my son 
should be grown up, I would come back with tiim and then 
never leave them. They answered me with their prayers: 
“ May’God grant it, master ! lJut what a long time wo shall 
Ijave to pass without seeing you! However, we shall not 
forget you." 
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The sun soon shone splendidly; the sky was cloudless; 
but my sadness was extreme when, from a window, 1 examined 
the disasters produced by the typhoon. There was no village! 
Every hut was levelled to the ground. The church was thrown 
down—my store-houses, my sugar factory, were entirely de¬ 
stroyed ; there was then nothing more than heaps of ruins. 
My fine cane-fields were altogeth^ destroyed, and the country, 
which previously had appeared so beautiful, seemed as if 
it had passed through a long wintry season. There was 
no longer any verdure to be seen ; the trees were entirely leaf¬ 
less, with their boughs broken, and portions of the wood were 


entirely torn down; and all this devastation had taken place 
within a few hours. During that and the following day the 
lake tlirew up, upon the shore, the bodies of several unfortu¬ 


nate Indians who had perished. The first care of Padre 
Miguel was to bury the dead, and for a long time afterwards 
there were to be seen, in the grave-yard of .lala-Jala, crosses, 
with the inscription: “An unknown who died dumuf the typhoon." 
My Indians began immediately to rebuild their hum, and I, as 
far as posf^ble, to repair my disasters. 

The fertile nature of the Philippine islands speedily effaced 
the aspect of mourning which it had assumed. In less than 
eight dftys the trees.were completely covered with new leaves, 
and exhibited themselves as in a brilliant summer, after the 
frightful winter had passed over. The typhoon had embraced 
a diameter of about two leagues, and, like a violent hurricane, 
had upset and shattered everything it met during its course. 

But enough of disasters: I return to the epoch when the 
death of poor Bermigan caused affliction to us all. * 

All was prosperity in my dwelling : my Indians were happy; 
the population of Jala Jala increased every day; I was beloved 
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and respected. I had rendered great service to the Spanish 
government by the incessant warfare I carried on against the 
bandits; and I may say that even amongst them 1 enjoyed a 
high reputation. They looked upon roe, indeed, as their enemy, 
but in the light of ^ brave enemy, incapable of committing 
any act of baseness against them, and who carried on an honour¬ 
able. w'arfare; and the Indian character was so well known to 
me, that 1 did not fear they would play me any low tricks, 
or would treacherously attack me. Such was my conviction, 
that around my house I was never accompanied by day or by 
night. I traversed without fear all the forests and mountains, 
and I often even treated with these honourable bandits, as one 
‘ power does with another, by not disdaining the invitations 
sometimes sent to me to come to a certain place, where, with¬ 
out fear of surprise, they could consult me, or even invoke my 
assistance. This sort of rendezvous was always held in the 
night, and in very' lonely places. On their side, as well as on 
mine, a promise given of not doing any injuiy to each other 
Was religiously observed. In these nocturnal conversations, 
held witliout witnesses, 1 often brought back to a life of peace 
mistaken men, whom the turbulence of youth had thrown into 
a series of crimes, which the lavvs«would have visited with 
most severe punishment. Sometimes, however, I faUeti in my 
attempts, and especially when I had to do with proud and un. 
tameable characters, such as are to be found among men who 
never have had any other guide but natural instinct. One 
day, among others, I received a letter from a half-breed, a 
great criminnl, who infested the neighbouring province of 
Laguna^ he told me that he wished to see me, end begged me 
to coroe alone in the middle of the night to a wild spot, where 
he would also come alone; 1 did not hesitate to go to the 
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place appointed. 1 found him there as he had promised me. 
lie told me that he vished to change his mode of life, and to 
dwell on my estate. He added, that he had never committed 
any cri&e against the Spaniards, but only against the Indians 
and the half-breeds. It would have bean impossible for me to 
have received him without compromising myself. 1 proposed 
to place him in the house of a friar, where he might remain 
concealed for several years, until his crimes were forgotten, 

I 

and then he could enter into society. After a moment’s re¬ 
flection, he replied: 

“ No, that would be to lose my liberty. To live as a slave! 
I would prefer to die.” 

I 

I then proposed to him to go’to Tapuzi, a place whore 
the bandits, when hotly pursued, were enabled to conceal them¬ 
selves with impunity.—(I shall very soon have occasion to 
speak of this village.)—The half-breed, with an insignificant 
gesture, replied; . » 

“ No; the person I wish to take with me would not comp 
there. You can do nothing for me, adieu !” 

He tlfen pressed my hand, and we separated. Smne days 
afterwards, a hut in which he was seen, near Manilla, was sur¬ 
rounded by the troops of the line. The bandit then caused* 
the ov\diers of the hut to quit it, and when he saw them out of 
danger he took his carabine and began firing upon the soldiers, 
who on their side returned the attdek on the hut. When 
it was riddled with balls, and tlie bandit had ceased to de¬ 
fend himself, a soldier approached the hut and set fire to’it, 
so great was the fear they entertained of then finding him 
alive. 

These nocturnal interviews having led me to mention 
Tapuzi, I cannot refrain from dedicating a few lines to tliis 
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remarkable retreat, where men, when proscribed by the law, 
live together in a sorb of accord and union of a most extra- 
erdinaiy kind. 

Tapuzi,* which in the Tagal language, signifies *end of 
the world,” is a little village, situate in the interior of the 
mountains, nearly twenty-five leagues from Jala-Jala. It was 
formed there by bandits and men who had escaped from the 
galleys, who live in liberty, govern themselves, and are alto¬ 
gether, on acTOunt of the inaccessible position which they 
occupy, safe from any pursuit which could be ordered against 
them by the Spanish government. I had often heard this 
singular village mentioned, but I had never met anyone who 
had visited it, or could give me any positive details relative to 
it. One day, therefore, I resolved to go thither myself. I 
stated my intention to my lieutenant, who said: 

“Master, I shall find there, no doubt, some of my old 
comrades, and then"we shall have nothing to fear.” 

Three of us set out together, under the pretext of quite a 
different journey. For two days we walked in the midst of 
mountains, by. paths almost impracticable. The ‘third day 
we reached a torrent, the bed of which was blocked up by 
“enormous stones. iThis ravine was tlm only road by which we 
could get to Tapuzi; it was the natural and impregnable ram¬ 
part which defended the village against the attack of the Spanish 
troops. My lieutenant h'ad Just told me : 

“Look, master, above your head. None but the inhabit- 
ants of Tapuzi know the paths which lead to the top of the 
mountains. All along the length of the ravine they have placed 
enormous stones, that they have only to push to throw them 

*. Tapuzi is situated in the mountains of Limutan. Liniutan is n 
Tagalese word, signifying “ altogether forgotten.” 
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down upon those who should come to attack them; a whole 
army could not penetrate among them, if they wished to give 
any opposition." 

I clearly saw that we were not in a very agreeable position, 
and against which, if the Tapuzians should consider us as 
enemies, we could oppose no defence. But we were involved 
in it, and there was no means of retreating, it was absolutely 
necessary to go to Tapuzi. We had been already more tfian 
an hour in this ravine when an immense block of stone fell 
down perpendicularly, and broke into pieces only twenty yards 
before Jis; it was a w|fning. W’^e stopped, laid down onr 
arms, and sat down. Perhaps just such another block as 
what had fallen was hanging over our heads, ready to crush 
us to pieces. We heard a scream near us. 1 told my lieu¬ 
tenant to proceed alone towards the direction it came from. In 
a few minutes he returned, accompanied by two Indians, who, 
confident in my pacific intentions towards them, came to fetch 
us, to take us to the village. We proceeded cheerfully bn the 
remainder of the road until wo reached tho spot where ended 
the sort of funnel we were walking in. Upon this height there 
was to be seen a plain, some miles in circumference;, sur¬ 
rounded by high mountains. The part tharf; we were in was 
stopped ^p by enormous blocks of rocks, lying one on tlie top 
of the other. I’rom behind stretched forth an abrupt threat¬ 
ening mountain, without any signs of vegetafion—not unlike an 
ancient European fortress, that some niagicab power had raised 
in the midst of the high mountains that commanded it. With 
one glance T beheld the whole of the site we wore crossing, 
and at the same time reflected upon the great varieties nature 
presents to our view. We soon reached the long wished- 
fbr object of our journey—the village of Tapuzi. It lies at the 
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extreme end of a plain, composed of about sixty thatched huts, 
similar to those of the Indians. The inhabitants vrere all at 
their windows, to witness our arrival. Our guides conducted 
us to their chief, or Matanda-sanayon, a hne old man, from the 
look of his face about eighty years of age. He bowed affably 
to us, and addressed himself to me. 

I 

“ Howihre you come here-—as a friend, or is it curiosity— 
or do the cruel laws of the Spaniards perhaps compel you to 
seek refuge among us ? If such is the case, you are welcome; 
you will find us brothers.” 

“ No,” I said to him; “ we do not t^e to stay among you. I 
am your neighbour, and lord of Jala-Jala. I am come to see 
you, to offer you my friendship, and to ask yours.” 

At the name Jala-Jala the old man looked quite astonished; 
ho then said to me; 

” It is a long time since I heard you spoken of as an agent 
of the government for pursuing unfortunate men, but I have 
heard -also that you fulfilled your mission with much kindness, 
and that often you were their protector, so be welcome.” 

After this first recognition they presented us some milk 
and SQme kidney potatoes, and during our repast the old man 
conversed freely \vth me. p 

“ Several years ago,” said he to me, "at a peripd S cannot 
recollect, some men came to live in Tapuzi. 'I’he peace and 
safety they enjoyed made others imitate their example, who 
sought like themselves to avoid the punishment of some faults 
they had committed. We soon saw fathers of families, with 
their wives and children flock hitlier; this was the foundation 
of the small government that you see. Now here almost all 
is in common ; some fields of kidney potatoes or Indian com, 
and hunting, suffice for us; he who possesses anything gives 
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to him \\'ho has nothing. Almost all our clothing is knitted and 
woven by our wives; the abaca, or vegetable silk, from the forest 
supplies us the thread that is necessary; we do not know what 
money is, we do illt require any. Here there is no ambition ; 
each one is certain of not suffering from hunger. From time hr 
time strangers come to visit us. If they are willing to submit 
to our laws, they remain mth us; they have a fortnight of pro¬ 
bation to go through before they decide. Our laws are lenient 
and indulgent. We have not forgotten the religion of our 
forefathers, and God no doubt will forgive me my first faults, 
on account of my efforts for so many years to promote his 
worship, and the well-being of my equals.” ' 

“But,” said I to him, “who is your chief, who are your 
judges and priests ?” 

“ It is I,” said he, “ who fullit all those functions. Formerly 
they lived like savages here. I was young, robust, and devoted 
to all my brothers.' Their chief had just expired : I was chosen 
to replace him. I then took care to do nothing but what was 
just, and conducive to the happiness of those who confided in me. 
Until then they had devoted but little attention to religion: I 
wished to put my people in mind that they were born Christians. 
I appointed one hour every Sunday for us io pray together, 
and I have invested myself with all the attributes of a minister 
of the Gospel. I celebrate the marriages, I pour water upon 
the foreheads of the infants, and I offer consolations to the 
dying. In my youth, I was a chorister; I remembered the 
church ceremonies; and if I do not actually possess the 
necessary attributes for the functions I have given myself, I 
practise them with fidth and love. This is the reason I trust 
that my good intentions will obtain my forgiveness from Him 
who is the Sovereign Lord of all.” 


L 
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During the whole time of the old man’s conversation I was 
in continual admiration. I was among people who had the 
reputation of living in the greatest licentiousness as thieves 
and robbers. Their character was altogether misunderstood. 
It was a real, great phalanstery, composed of brothers, almost all 
worthy of the name. Above all I admired this fine old man, who, 
with moral principles and simple laws, had governed them for 
so many years. On the other hand, what an example that was 
of free men not being able to live without choosing a chief, and 
bringing one another ^ck to the practice of virtuous actions! 

T explained to the old man all my thoughts. I bestowed 
upon him a thousand praises for his conduct, and assured him 
that the Archbishop of Manilla would approve all the religious 
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acts he performed with so nohle an object. I even offered to 
intercede with the archbishop in his behalf, that he might 
send a pastor to assist him. But he replied: 

“ No, thank you, sir; never speak about us. We should 
certainly be glad to have a minister oFthe Gospel here, but 
soon, under his influence, we should be subjected to the 
Spanish government. It would be requisite for us to have 
money to pay our contributions. Ambition would soon creep 
in amongst us, and from the freedom which we now enjoy, we 
should gradually sink into a state of slavery, and should no 
longer be happy. Once more I entreat of you, do not speak 
of us: give me your word that you will not.” ‘ 

This argument appeared so just to me that I acquiesced to 
his request. I again gave him all the praise he deserved, and 
promised never to disturb the peace of the inhabitants of his 
village under any pretext whatever. 

In the evening we received visits from all the inhabitants, 
particularly from the women and children, who all had an im¬ 
moderate curiosity to see a white man. None of the Tapuzian 
women had ever been out of their village, and had scarcely ever 
lost sight of their huts; it was not, therefore, astonishing that 
they were so curious. 

The next day I went round the plain, and visited the fields 
of kidney potatoes and Indian corn, the principal nourishment 
of the inhabitants. The old chief and some elderly people 
accompanied me. When w'e reached the spot where, upon the 
eve, I had already remarked enormous blocks of rock, the old 
man paused and told me: 

“Look yonder, Castilla.* At a time when the Tapuzians 


* In the eyes^of the natives of Tagal all Europeans are Spaniards. 
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were without religion, and lived as wild beasts, God punished 
them. liook at all the part of that mountain quite stripped 
of vegetation; one night, during a tremendous earthquake, 
that mountain split in two—one part swallowed up the half 
of the village that then stood on the place where those enormous 
rocks are. A few hundred steps further on all would have 
been destroyed; there would no longer have existed a single 
person in Tapuzi: but a part on the population was not injured, 
and came and settled themselves where the village now is. 
Since then we pray to the Almighty, and live in a manner so 
as not to deserve 'so severe a chastisement as that experienced 
by the wristched victims of that awful night." 

The conversation and society of this old man—I might say 
the King of Tapuzi—was most interesting to me. But I had al¬ 
ready been four days absent from Jala-Jula. I ordered my 
■ lieutenant to prepare for our departure. We bid most afiec- 
tionato adieus to our hosts, and set off. In two days I re¬ 
turned home, quite pleased with my Journey and the good 
inhabitants of Tapuzi. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Suppression of War between two Indian Towns—Condition of Jalu- 
Jala—Hospitality to Strangers—Field Sports—Bat and Lizard Shooting— 
Visit to, and Description of, the Isle of Socolme—Adventure with aCaynnin— 
Cormorants—'We Visit Los Banos—Monkey Shooting—Expedition to, anrl 
Description of, the Grotto of Suu-Matco^ Magnilicent aspect of Uie Interior. 


T FOUND Anna in great trouble, not only on account of my 
absence, but because, on the previous evening, information 
had been received that the inhabitants of the two largest towns 
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in the province had, as it was stated, declared war against each 
other; the most courageous amongst them, to the number of 

t 

three or four hundred on each side, had started for the island of 
Talen). There both parties, in the presence of each other, 
were upon the point of engaging in a battle; already, while 
skirmishing, several had been mortally wounded. 

• This news frightened Anna she knew tliat I was not a 
man who would await quietly at home the issue of the battle; 
she already fancied she saw me, with my ten guards, engaged 
in the thick of the fight, and perhaps a victim of my devoted¬ 
ness. I comforted her as 1 had always done, promising to be 
prudent, and not forget her; but there was not a moment to 
lose; it was necessary, at all risks, to try to put an end to a 
conflict that might no doubt cause the death of many men. 
How could I do so w'ith my ten guards? Dare I pretend to 
impose my will as law on this vast multitude ? Clearly ngt. 
To attempt to do it by force would be to sacrifice all: what 
was to be done? Arm all mv Indians—but I had not bfl#s 
enough to cany them to Talem: in this ditiiculty 1 decided 
upon setting out alone with ray lieutenant. We toot our arms, 
and set sail in a canoe, that we steered ourselves; we had 
scarcely come near the beach withfu hail of the shore, when 
some armed Indians called out to us to stand off,' olherwise 

they would fire upon us. Without paying attention to this 

« 

threat, my lieutenant and I, some minutes later, jumped boldly 
on shore, and after a few steps we found ourselves in the midst 
of tlie combatants. 

I w ent immediately up to the chiefs and addressed them. 

*• Wretched men," I said to them, “ what are you going to do ? 
11 is u pon you who command that the severity of the law will 
fall. It is still time : tiy to deserve your pardon. Order 3 'our 
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men to give me up their arms; lay down your own, or else in a 
few minutes I will place myself at the head of your enemies 
to fight against you. Obey, if not you will be treated as 
rebels.” 

They listened attentively to me; they were half conquered. 
However, one of them made me this reply: 

” And if you take away our arms who will satisfy us that 
our enemies will not come to attack us ? " 

“I will,” I told them; “I give you my word; and if 

they do not obey me as you are going to do, I will return 

to you, I will give you back your arms, and will fight at 

¥ 

your head.” 

These words, said w'ith a tone of authority and command, 
produced the effect I expected. The chiefs, without uttering 
a word, laid their arms at my feet. Their example was fol¬ 
lowed by all tlie combatants, and; in a moment, a heap of cara¬ 
bines, guns, spears, and cutlasses were laid down before me. 

I appointed ten among these individuals who had just;obeyed 
me, gave them each a gun, and told them. 

“ I confide to you the care of these arms. If anyone at¬ 
tempts to take possession of them, fire upon the assailants.” 

I protended to take down their names, ^nd went off’ to the. 
opposi^ camp, where I found all the combatants on foot, ready 
to march and fight against their enemies. I stopped them, 
saying; 

“ The battle is over—your enemies are disarmed. You, 
too, must give me up your arms, or else immediately embark 
in your canoes, and go home. If you do not obey me, I will 
give hack their arms instantly to your opponents, and 1 will 
put myself at their head to fight against you. Perform what 
1 command you; I promise you all shall be forgotten. ” 
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There was no room for hesitation. The Indians knew that 
I did not allow much time for reflection, and that my threats and 
chastisements followed each other closely. Shortly after, they 
all embarked in their canoes. I remained on the beach alone, 
with my lieutenant, until I had almost lost sight of this small 
fleet. I then returned to the other camp, where I was impa¬ 
tiently expected. ' I announced to the Indians they had no 
longer any enemies, and that consequently they could go back 
quietly to their village. 

But a few days elapsed, as .may be seen, without my having 
new dangers to encounter. I was accustomed to them: I 
relied upon my star, and triumphed from all my imprudences. 
My Indians were blindly submissive to me. I was so certain 
of their fidelity, that I no longer took against them the precau¬ 
tions which I considered necessary during the first year of 
my residence at Jala-Jala. 

My Anna took part every day more and more in my 
labours, anxieties, and even in some of my dangers. Would it 
have been possible not to have loved her with deeper aflection, 
than that which one feels for a companion leading a peaceful 
and insignificant life ? With what gladness she received me 
after the shortest ^ibsence! Joy and^satisfaction shone on her 
face, her caresses were as a balsam that healed all luy lassi¬ 
tude, and even the reproaches she addressed me so gently, for 
the uneasiness I l^ad caused her, fell upon my heart us drops 
of beatitude. 

Jala-Jala was most flourishing; immense fields of rice, 
sugar-cane, and coffee, had taken the place of woods and forests 
unproductive in themselves. Rich pasture-grounds were co¬ 
vered with numerous flocks; and a fine Indian village stood 
ill the centre of the labouring-ground. Here, there was every- 
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where to be seen plenty, activity; and joy smiled on the conn' 
tenances of all the inhabitants. My own dwelling had become 
the rendezvous, or resorting-place, of all the travellers arriving 
at Manilla, and a refuge of 
convalescence of many pa¬ 
tients. who would come 
and breathe the good and 
mild air of Jala-Jala, as 
well as enjoy its pleasures 
and amusements. Under 
that roof there was no dis¬ 
tinction, no difference; all 
wore equals in our eyes. 
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whether French, Spanish, English, American. No matter to 
what nation belonged those who landed at Jala-Jala, they were 
received like brothers, and with all that cordial hospitality to 

9 

to be found formerly in our colonies. My visitors enjoyed full 
and active liberty on my little estate; but he who was not 
desirous of eating alone was obliged to remember the time of 
meals : during the other hours of the day one and all followed 
Iheii' own inclin?<^’QR*l._ For instance, naturalists went in pur¬ 
suit of insects and birds, a-^d made an ample harvest of every 
species of plants. Persons ailing met with the assiduous care 
of a physician, as well as with the kind attention and enjoyed 
the company of a most amiable and well-informed mistress of 
the house, who had the natural talent of enchanting all those 
who spent but a short time in her society. They who liked 
w'alking might look about for the fine views, and choose their 
resting-place either in the woods, the mountains, near the 
oiiscadcs or the biwoks, or on the beautiful borders of the 
lake. 

J3ut to sportsmen Jala-Jala was really a “ promised laud 
there they always found a good pack of hounds, Indians to 
guide ^jem, good ftoiit horses to carry them across the various 
• mountains and pl&jns, where the stag,and wild boar were to be 
met with most plentifully; and were they desirous lOf less 
fatiguing e.\ercise, they only had to jump into some of our 
light canoes, and skWii-^ver the blue waters, shooting on their 
W'ay at the hosts of aquatic birds iiying around them in all di¬ 
rections,—they could even land on the various small islands 
situated between Jala-Jala and the isle of Talem. There they 
could find a sort of sport utterly unknown in Europe-—thar, is, 
immense bats, a species of vampire, designated by naturalists 
by the name of roulettes. During six mouths in the year, at 
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the period of the eastern monsoon, every tree on these little 
isles is covered, from the topmost down to the lowest branch, 
with those huge bats, that supply the place of the foliage 
which they have entirely destroyed. Muffled up in their 
vast wings they sleep during the whole day, and in the night¬ 
time ihoy start off in largo bodies roaming about in search 
of iheir prey. Bat as soon a.s the western monsoon has sue- 
ceeded tUo eastern, they disaj)pcar, avy to the 

saroo place,—the eastern coast o+'i.uzon, where they take 
shelter; after the monsoon ollunf^cd, they rotui’u to tlieir 
former quarters. 

As soon as our gijcsls wouhl ali^dit upon one of these 
islands, tuoy opeiu'd their lire, and oo^hhuic 1 it till— 
frightened hy so many cxplo'^ums and the Horeams of the 
wounded, clinging to and hanguig U’om the hranches—the hats 
would lly away in a bod }"—cit itmHaa. For soin;. uuie they would 
' wliirl and turn roujul and round like a d.'iiso cloud over their 

4 

abandoned home, imitating, m a must perfect way, those luries 

we see in certain engravings representing the infernal regions, 

and then, flying off a short distance, would perch ujjon the 

trees in a neighbouring isle. Tf the sportsn?u\ were 110^ over- 

« 

fatigued by the slaughto? they might then follow them, and 
set-to a^'ain ; but they generally found they had mado victims 
enough, and^iversified their pleasure by picking up the slain 
from under the trees. The bat shooting o\:er, our sportsmen 
would then proceed to a new sport— 

“To fresh fields and pastures new;” 

that is, in pursuit of and shooting at. the iguanas, a largo 
species of lizard, measuring from five to six feet long, which 
infest the rocks on the borders of the lake. Tired of firing ■» 
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without being obliged to show any skill, our chasseurs would 
re-embark in their pirogues and row in search of new amuse¬ 
ment,—this was, to shoot at the eagles that came hovering over 
their heads. Here skill was requisite, as well as a prompt, 
sure glance of the eye, as it is only with ball that these enor¬ 
mous birds of prey can be r(iached. Our fowlers would then 
return home, with their boats full of game; and everyone, of 
course, ban iiis"u'.';irf.'?«!t,g^of prowess to relate. 

The flesh of the iguana'^nd the bat is savoury and delicate; 
but as for its taste, that entirely depends ujion the imagina¬ 
tion, as may here he seen. 

After returning from one of these grand shooting excursions 
to the minor islands, a young American informod me that his 
friends and he himself were most desirous of tasting the 
iguana and the bat; so, supposing them all to bo of the 
same mind, 1 ordered my maitre-d'hotel to prepare for dinner 
a currv of iguana and a ragout of bats. The first dish served 
round at dinner was the curry, of which they one and all par¬ 
took with very good appetite; upon which I ventured to say: 
“ You the flesh of the iguana is most delicate.”* At those 
words^all my gi/sts turned pale, and they all, by a sudden 
motion, pushed tneir plates from before them, not even being 
able to swallow wliat their mouths contained. I was therefore 
obliged to order the removal of the entreas of iguiiia and bats 
bc.fore we could proce^ with the repast. 

When it was iu my power, I would accompany ruy guests 
in their excursions, and then the chase was abundant and full 
of interest, because I ever took care to guide them towards 
places abounding in game and very picturesque. Sometimes 
I would take them to the isle of Socolme, a still more curious 
place indeed than the bat islands. Socolme is a circular lake— 
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being one league in circumference—in the midst of the great 
lake of Bay, from which it is separated by a cordon or ribbon of 
laud: or, to express myself better, by a mountain which rises 
to an elevation of from twelve to fifteen hundred feet; the 
centre of the mountain at the summitls occupied by the lake 
of Socolme, and is evidently the crater of an extinct volcano. 
Both sides are completely covered with large trees of liivnyiant 
growth. It is on the border of the smuBdatre—where the J udians 
never go, through fear of the cayma? s—that almost all the a<]i uatic 
birds of the grand lake resort to lay their eggs. Every tree, white 
with the guano which they deposit there, is covered with birds’- 
nests, full of eggs and bird^s of every size and agp. 

One day, in company of my brother and Mr. Hamilton 
Lindsay,* an Englishman, who was as fearless an explorer as 
ourselves, I started from the plantation, with the intention of 
having some light canoes carried across the high ground which 
separates the Socolme lake from the lake of Bay, and of. usmg 
them on the lake; and, after overcoming many difficulties, we, 
by the assistance of our Indians, carried out this project. 

We were the first tourists that ever ventured to expose our 
lives on this Socolme lake. The Indians had come with 
us refused most decidedly to enter the boats, and exerted all 
their eloquence td prevent us from going on the water. They 
spoke to us thus:— 

“ You are going, for no good purpose, to' expose yourselves 
to very great dangers, against which you have no means of 
defence, for before you have gone far you will see thousands of 

• While this work was in the press, Mr. Hamilton Lindsay, who has 
already published an account of his “ Voyage to the Northern Ports ol 
China,” kindly furnished the Publishers with conllrinatory proofs ot 
AL de la Gironi^re’s narrative, see Appendix, No. II. 
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caymans rising out of the deep water; they will come to attack 
you, and what can you oppose to those ferocious and invulner¬ 
able monsters ? Your guns and bullets connot wound them. 
And as for escape by rowing quickly, that is not possible. In 
their own element they swim much faster than your canoes, 
and when they come up to you they will turn your boats up-side- 
down with far more ease than you can drive it along; and then 
the frightful scene will I'Ogin, from which you cannot escape.” 

There was much good sense in what they said, and there 
can be no doubt that it was most imprudent of us to em¬ 
bark in a little frail canoe, and to make a trip over a lake 
inhabited by such numbers of caymans, and especially since it 
was to be feared tliat the lake did not supply fish enough to 
satisfy their voracity; and of course when enraged by hunger 
they were more to be dreaded. 

But we were never deterred by dangers or difilcultics ; so, 
taking no account of the prognostics of my prudent Indians, 
we, while they were dcliv(fring their long speeches, had lashed 
together two canoes for greater security. 

We had not wocoedod 

all experienced fielings of alarm, attributable, no doubt, to the 
expectation of danger being immediate, as well as to the aspect 
of the place which presented itself to our view. 

We were dowu in the deepest part of a gulf, surrounded by 
lofty and precipitous mountains, which were externally covered 
with very thick vegetation. They, on all sides, presented a bar¬ 
rier, through whicli it was impossible to pass. The shadows 
which they cast over the water, at the extreme point of the 
lake, produced the effect of half darkness, which, in conjunction 
with the silence prevailing in that dismal solitude, gave it an 
a.spect so dreary and saddening, as to produce in most painful 


many yards from the bank, when we 
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feelings; each of us as it were, struck with terror, kept his 
thoughts to himself, and no one spoke. 

Our canoes went on, moving farther and farther from the 
brink from which we had embarked ; and it glided easily over 
the glassy sheet of water, which is n6¥€r agitated by even the 
roughest gales, and does not receive the rays of the sun except 
when that luminary is at the zenith. 

The silence in which we were absorbed was suddenly 
broken by the appearance of a cayman, which raised its hideous 
head, and opened its enormous jaws, as if about to swallow the 
canoes, os it darted after us. 

Tlie moment was come; the grand drama announced by 

1 

the Indians was about to be realised, or all our fears would be 
dissipated without any delay. There was not one instant to 
be spared, and w'e had no choice but to try and escape as fast 
as we could, for the enemy was gaming on us, and it would be 
madness to await his attack. I was steering, and I exerted 
myself to the utmost to get away from the danger and to 
escape to tho shore. Hut the amphibious beast was approacli- 
ing so fust that he could almost seize us, when Lindsay, ruii' 
uing all risks, fired his gun direct at the brulp. 

The effect produced* by the detonation was prodigious, 
for, as it were by enchantment, it dispelled all our appre¬ 
hensions. The awrful silence was broken in the most striking 
manner; the cayman was frightened, and' sank abruptly to 
the bottom of the lake; hundreds of echoes resounded fronj 
all sides, like the discharges of a rifle corps, and these were 
repeated to tho tops of the mountains, while clouds of cor¬ 
morants, starting from all the trees around, uttered their 
screaming and piercing cries, in which they were joined .by 
the Indians, ^ho shouted with joy on seeing from the bank 
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the flight of the hostile beast, of which they are always so 
much afraid. 

All then became tranquil, and we proceeded at our leisure. 

1 

From time to time a cayman mode his appearance; but the 
explosions caused by our firing soon drove the monsters 
down into the deepest parts of the lake, more frightened than 
hurtj for even when we struck them our balls rebounded from 
their scales without piercing them. 

We went close to the large trees, the branches of which 
were spreading over the water; they were tliickly covered ivith 
nests, filled with eggs, and so great a quantity of young birds, 
that we not only captured as many as we wished, but could have 
filled several boats with them. ^ 

The cormorants, alarmed by* the explosions we made, 
whirled over us continually, like an immense cloud, during the 
time we troubled their gloomy abode, and seemed to “ dis¬ 
turb their solitary reignbut they did not wish to go far from 
their nests, in which their young broods were crying out for 
parental care. 

After we had rowed round the lake, wo came to the spot 
from which we ptarted, having ended our expedition happily 
without any accident, and even without having incurred all 
the dangers that our Indians, who were awaiting our return in 
order to take our boats once more across the mountain, had 
wished to make us believe. 

Resolved not to finish the excursion without producing 
some beneficial results for the sake of scientific knowledge, we 
measured the circumference of the lake, which we found to be 
about two miles and a-half. We were able to take soundings 
in. the deepest parts towards the middle, where we found the 
depth about three hundred feet; while at sonje few fathoms 
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from the hanks we found it was invariably one hundred arxd 
eighty feet. And here the remark may be made, that in no 
part of the great Lake of Bay has the depth been found to 
exceed seventy-five feet; from which it may be concluded, as 
we have previously stated, that the lake of Socolmo is formed 
within the crater of an extinct volcano, its waters Ixaving per¬ 
colated or filtered through from the outer lake of Bay. 

From Socolmo I took my guests to Los Banos, at (he 
foot of a mountain, several thousand feet high, from which 
several springs of boiling water flow into the lake, and, mix¬ 
ing with its waters, produce every temperature to be desired 
in a natural bath. There also, on the hill, we were sure to 
meet with good and plentiful sport. Wild pigeons and hean- 
tiful doves, parched upon majestic trees, "mistrustful of their 
doom,” allowed our sportsmen to approach very near, and tluy 
never returned from “ the baths ” without having “ bagged ” 


plenty of them. 

Upon our appointed days of relaxation from lubouj’, we 
w'ould go into the neighbouring woods, and wage war on the 
monkeys, otir harvest’s greatest enemies. As soon as a little 
dog, purposely brought up to this mode of warfare, warned us 
by his barkings that marauders were in sight, we repaired to 
the spot^and then the firing was opened.^ Fright seized hold 
on the mischievous tribe, every member of which hid itself in 
its tree, and became as invisible as it possibly could. But the 
little dog would not leave his post, while we would turn round 
the tree, and never failed discovering the hidden inmate. 
We then commence the attack, not ceasing until pug was laid 
prostrate. After having made several victims, I sent them to he 
hung up on forks around the sugar-cane fields, as scarecrows 
to those that bad escaped; I, however, always sent the largest 
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one to feather Miguel, pur excellent curate, who was very fond 
of a monki^ ragout. 

Sometimes 1 would take my guests to a distance of several 
days’ march, to show them admirable views, cascades, grottoes, 
or those wonders of vegetation produced by the fertile nature 
of the Philippines. ^ 

One day, Mr. Lindsay, the most intrepid traveller I had 
ever known, and who, had recently accompanied me to the 
lake of Socolme, proposed to me to go with him to the grotto 
of San-Mateb, a place that several travellers and myself had 
visited more than once, but always in so incomplete a manner, 
that we had only been able to explore a small portion of it. I 
was too well pleased with the proposal not to accept it with 
eagerness; but this time, I resolved that I wouid not return 
from this expedition, as I had from former ones, without having 
made every possible effort to explore its dimensions and re¬ 
cesses. Lindsay, Dr. Genu, and my brother, participated 
in my resolution of verifying whether or not there was any 
semblance of truth in what the Indians related concerning 
that grotto; or if, as I had so often experienced it myself, 
their poetic minds, did not create- what had never existed. 
Their old Indian traditions attributed to that cavern an im¬ 
mense extent. There, they would say, are to be pc'3n fairy 

and which 

were the residency of dantastical beings. Determine!, then, 
on seeing with our own eyes all these wonders, we set out for 
San-Mateo, taking with us an Indian, having with him a crow¬ 
bar and a couple of pickaxes, to dig us out a way, should we 
have the dmnce of prolonging our subterraneous walk beyond 
the limito which we all already knew. We also took with us 
a good proriision of flambeaus, so necessary to put our project 
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View at Saa^Uateo* 


Into execution. We arrived early at San-Mateo, and spent the 
remaining part of the day in visiting admirable views and 
situations in the neighbourhood. We also went down into 
the bed of a torrent that^takes its source in the mountains, 
and passes through the north side of this district; there we 
saw several Indians, male and female, all busy in washing the 
sand in Search of gold-dust. Their daily produce at this work 
varies from one tdMben francs; this depends on the more or 
less fortunate vein that perchance they fall on. This trade, 
together with the tilling of land—to be equalled'hy no other in 
fertility—iuid hewing timber for building, which is to be found 
most plentifully on the neighbouring mountains, is all the 
wealth of the inhabitants, who, in most part,, live in abundance 
and prosperity.« 
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At the next day’s dawn we were on our way to the grotto, 
which is about two hours’ walk from the village. The road, 
which is bordered by nature’s' most beautiful productions in 
vegetation, traverses the finest rice plantations, and is of most 
easy access; however, about half-way, it suddenly becomes 
dangerous and even difficult. Here we leave the cultivated 
fields, and follow along the banks of the river, which fiows in 
the midst of not very high mountains, and has so many bends, 
twistings, and meouderings, ’that, in order to cross it, it is ne¬ 
cessary at almost every moment to have recourse to swimming, 
and then to take the narrow paths leading from ^its margin. 
Nothing, until at a very short distance from the grotto, inter¬ 
rupts the monotony of these rural sites and situations. The 
traveller plods his way through a gorge, or ravine, where upon 
all sides the view is bounded by rocks, and a long line of ver¬ 
dant vegetation, composed of the shrubs that cover the hills. 
But through a vast winding, or rather turning, made by the river, 
the eye is suddenly dazzled by the splendid panorama that seems 
to develop itself and move on with fairy magnificence*. Let 
the reader imagine that he is standing at the base of two im¬ 
mense mountains^ resembling two pyramids in their form, both 
equally alike and similar in height. The space that intervenes 
between them allows the eye to plunge into the distance, and 
to discover there^ a tableau, a picture, ©r ^view, which is im¬ 
possible to be described. Between the tul^lLonster mountains 
the river has found an issue, and tlrere the traveller beholds 

at his feet, precipitating itself like an impetuous torrent in 

' 

thSL midst of white marble rocks. The water, both limpid 

t ^ 

and glossy, seems to play with every object that impedes its 
course; at one, moment it will form a noisy cascade, and then 
suddenly disappear at the foot of an enormous rock, and soon 
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after appear again, bui>bling and foaming, just as if some 
supernatural strength had worked it from the bowels of the 
earth. Paxthet on, and in forming itself into a continuous 
number of minor cascades, this same river flows, with a vast 
silvery surface, over a bed of marble, as white- and as brilliant 
as alabaster, and falls upon others of still equal whiteness. 
Finally, after having passed over all difficulties, all dangers, it 
flows with much more modesty over a humble bed, where 
may be seen the refleobon of the admirable vegetation its 
banks are embellished with. 

The famous grotto is situated in the mountain on the right 
side of the river, which the traveller crosses over by jumping 
from one block of marble to another; and then, after having 
ascended a steep height of about two hundred yards, he finds 
himself at the entrance to the grotto,.whither I shall conduct 
the reader step by step. 

The entrance, the form of which is almost regular, repre¬ 
sents pretty well*the portico of a church, with a full arch, 
adorned with verdant festoons, composed of creeping plants 
and bind-weeds. When the visitor has once passed under the 
portico he enters into a large and spacious hall, studded witlr^ 
stalactites of a very yellowish colour, and there a dense orow’4f 
of bats, frightened by the light of the torches, fly out with , 
great noise and precipitation. For about q hundred paces, in 
advancing toward» the interior, the vault continues to be very 
lofty, and the gallery is spacious; but suddenly the former de¬ 
clines immensely, and the latter becomes so narrow that it 
scarce admits of a passage for one man, who is obliged to crawl 
on his hands and knees to pass through, and continue in this 
painful position for about a hundred yards. And now the 
gallery becomes wide again, and the vault rises several feet 
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high. > But here, again, a new difficulty soon presents itself, 
and which must he overcome; a sort of wall, three or four yards 
high, must be climbed over, and immediately behind which 
lies a most dangerous subterraneous place, where two enormous 
precipices, with open mouths on a level with the ground, seem 
ready to swallow up the imprudent traveller, who, although he 
have bis torch lighted, would not walk, step by step, and with 
the greatest precaution, through this gloomy labyrinth. A 
few atones thrown into these gulfs attest, by the hollow noise 
produced by their falling to the bottom, that they are several 
hundred feet deep. Then the gallery, which is still wide 
and spacious, runs on without presenting anything remarkable 
till the visitor arrives on the spot where the last researches ’ 
stopped at. Here it seems to terminate by a sort of rotunda, 
surrounded by stalactites of divers forms, and which, in one 
part, represents a real dome supported by columns. This 
dome.looks over a small lake, out of which a murmuring 
stream flows continually into the precipices* already described. 
It W61S here that we began our serious investigations, desirous 
of ascertaining if it were possible to prolong this subterraneous 
peregrination. We dived several Itimes into the lake without 
discovering anything favourable to our desires; we then directed 
our steps to the right, examining all the while, by the light of 
our torches, the smallest gaps to be seen iu the sides of the 
gallery, when at last, after many unsuccessful attempts, we 
discovered a hole through which a man's ai^m could scarcely 
pass. By introducing a torch into it, how great was our sur¬ 
prise to see within it an immense space, studded with rock- 
ciystal, 1 need not add that such a discovery inspired us with 
the greatest desire of more closely examining that which we had 
but an imperfect view of. We therefore set our Indian to work 
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vrith his pick-axe, to widen the hole and make' a passage for ns; 
Jiis labour went on slowly, he struck his blows gently and cau¬ 
tiously, so as to avoid a falling-in of the rock, which would 
not only have marred our hopes, hut would, besides, have 
caused a great disaster. The vault ^ rocks suspended over 
our heads might buiy us all alive, and, as will be seen by the 
sequel, the precautions we had taken were not fruitless. At 
the very moment when our hopes were about to be realised, 
—the aperture being now wide enough to admit of us passing 
through it—suddenly, and above our heads, we heard a hollow 
prolonged rustling noise that froze us to death; the vault liad 
been shaken, and we dreaded its falling upon us. For a 
moment, which seemed to us, however, very long, we were all 
terrified; the Indian himself was standing as motionless as a 
statue, with his hands upon the handle of his pick-axe, just in 
the same position as he was. when he gave his last blow. 
After a moment’s solemn silence, when our fright hud a.little 
subsided, wclt^gan to examine the nature of the danger we had 
just escaped. Above our heads a long and wide split ran along 
the vault to a distance of several yards, and, at the place where 
it stopped, an enormous rock, detached from the dome, had been 
most providentially impeded in its fall downwards by one of the 
columns, which, acting as a sort of buttress, kept it suspended 
over the opening we had just made. Having, after mature 
examination, ascertained that the column said the rock were 
pretty solid, like rash men, accustomed to daunt all danger 
and surmount any sort of obstacle and difficulty, we resolved 
upon gliding one by one into the dangerous yawning. J)r. 
Genu, who till then had kept a profound silence, on bearing 
of our resolution was suddenly seized with such a panic fear 
•that he recovgred his voice, imploring and begging of us to 
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take him out of the cavern; andj as if he had been suddenly 
seized with a sor^of vertigo, he told us, with interrupted accents, 
that he could not breathe^—that he felt himself as if he were 
smothering—that his heart was beating so violently, were he 
to stay any longer amidst the dangers we were running he was 
certoiu of dying from the effects of a rapture of the heart. 
H e offered all he possessed on earth to him who would save his 
life, and with clasped hands he supplicated our Indians not 
to forsake him, but to guide him out of the place. We there¬ 
fore took compassion upon his state of mind, and allowed the 
Indian to guide him out; but as soon as the latter returned, 
and having ascertained during his absence that neither the 
rocky fragment nor the column bad stirred, but which had been 
the momentary cause of our alarm, we put our project into 
execution, and like serpents, one after the other, we crawled 
into the dangerous opening, which was scarcely large enough 
for onr passing through. We soon ceased thinking of our past 
dangers, nor did onr present imprudence muchiUtre-occupy our 
minds, all our attention being entirely absorbed by what pre¬ 
sented itself to our ravished eyes. Here we were in the midst 


of a saloon wearing a most faiiy aspect, and, by the light of our 
torches, the vault, the floor, and ^e wall were shining and 

I • 

dazzling, as if they bad been covered over with the most 
admirably transparent rock-crystal. Even in some places did 
the hand of man' seem to have presided over the ornamenting 
of this enchanted palace. Numberless stalactites and stalag¬ 
mites, 03 pellucid as the limpid stream that has just been seized 
by the frost, assumed here and there the most fantastic forms 
and shapes—they represented brilliant draperies, rows of 
Qolumns, lustres, and chandeliers. At one end, close to the 
wall, was to be seen an altar, with steps leadijig up to it, and 
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'which seemed to be in expectation of the priest to celebrate 
divine service. It would be impossible for my pen to describe 
eveiything that transported us with joy, drew forth our 
admiration; we really imagined ourselves to be in one of the 
Arabian Nights’ palaces, and the Inmans themselves were far 
from guessing the one-half of the wonders we had just dis¬ 
covered. 

Having left this dazzling palace, we continued our under¬ 
ground ramble, penetrating more and more into the bowels of 
the earth, following step by step a winding labyrinth, but which 
for a whole half-league offered nothing remarkable to our view, 

except now and then the sight of the very great dangers our 

* 

undauntable curiosity urged us on to. In certain parts the, 
vault no longer presented the aspect of being as solid as stone, 
earth alone seemed to be its component parts; and here and 
there, recent proofs of. falling-in showed us that still more 
considerable ones might take place, and cut off from us all 
means of retreat. Nevertheless we pushed on still, for*beyond 
our present adventurous discovery, and at last arrived at a new, 
magnificent, aud extensive space, all bespangled, like the first, 
with brilliant stalactites, 'and in no way inferior to the former in 
the gorgeous beauty of fts details. Here again we gave our¬ 
selves *up to the most minute examination of the many wonders 
surrounding us, and which shone like prisms by the light of 

If 

our torches. We gathered frofii off the ground several small 
stalagmites, as large and as round as hazel-nuts, and so like 
that fruit, when preserved, that some days later, at a boll at 
Manilla, we presented some of them to the ladies, whose first 
movement was to put them to their mouth; but soon finding 
out their mistake, they entreated to be allowed to keep them, 
to have them, as they siud, converted into ear-ring drops.* 
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Having fully enjoyed the beautiful and brilliant spectacle pre¬ 
sented to our eyes, we now began to feel the effects of hunger 
and fatigue. We had been walking in this subterraneous 
domain to the extent of more than three miles, had taken no 
rest or refreshment since morning, and the day was already far 
advanced. 

1 have often experienced that our moral strength decreases 
in proportion as our pl^ysieal jstrength does; and of course we 
must have been in' that state when sinister suppositions took 
possession of our ima^ations. One of our party commimicated 
to us a reflection he had just made—which was, that a falling- 
in might have taken place between us and the issue from the 
grotto ; or, what appeared still more probable, that the enormous 
rock, that was suspended and buttressed up by the column, 
might have fallen down, and thus bar up all passage through 
the hole we had so rashly made. Had such a misfortune 
happened to us, what a horrible situation we should have been 
in! We could hope for no help from without, even from our 
friend Genu, who, as we had witnessed, Imd been so upset by 
fear; so that, rather than suffer the anguish and die' the death 
of the wretch buried alive in a sepulchre, our poignards must 
have been our last resource. 

All these reflections, which we analysed and commented 
upon, one by one, made us resolve upon returning, and leaving 
to others, more imprudent than ourselves, if any there be, the 
care of exploring the space we had still to travel over. We 
soon got over the ground that separated us from the place we 
had most to dread. Providence had favoured and protected 
us—the large fragment of rock, that object of all our fears, was 
still propped up. One after the other did we squeeze ourselves 
through the narrow opening, avoiding as much as possible the 
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least faction, till at last we had all passed through. Joyous 
indeed were we on seeing ourselves out of danger after so 
perilous an enterprise, and we were already beginning to direct 
our steps towards the outlet of the cavern, when suddenly a 
hollow, prolonged noise, and below our feet a rapid trembling 
excited once more all our fears. But those fears were soon 
calmed by our Indian, who came running towards us at full 
snood, brandishing in his hand his pick-axe. The impru¬ 
dent fellow, unwilling to sacrifice it, had waited till wo were 
some paces distant, and then pulling it to him most forcibly, 
while all the while he took good care to keep quickly moving 
away, when thanks to Providence, or to his own nimbleness, 
he was not crushed to atoms by the fragment of the rork, 
which, being no longer buttressed up by the column that Lad 
been shaken, had fallen to the ground, completely stopping up 
the issue through which we had passed one after the other: 
80 that no doubt no one, after us, will be able to penetrate 
into the beautiful part of that grotto which we had just 
passed through so fortunately. After this last episode we 
no longer fiositated in returning, and it was with great delight 
that we beheld once more the great luminary of the world, and 
found our friend Genu sitting upon a block of marble, reflect¬ 
ing on our long absence, and, at the same time, on our un- 
qualifiable temerity. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Biunont d'Urull^—Boar Admiral Laplace Besoitionof Sailors fiom his Ship— 
1 Tu over tli(m for him-*-Ong:tn ot the Inhabitants of the Philippine l^lends 
—'ihcir General Disposition—Hospitality and Respect for Old Age—Tagal 
Mamago Ceremony—Indian Legal Kloqucnco—Lxplttnation of the Matn 
monial Speeches—The Caymans, or Alhgators—Instames of their Ferocity— 
Imprudence and Death of my Shepherd—Method oi entrapping th< Monster 
which had devoured him—We Attack and tiveiitually Capture U—Its Dimen 
■ions—Wo Dissect and ETomine the Contents of its Stomach—Boa-Con- 
Btnetors—^Ihcir largo size—Attack of a Boa-Constnotor on a Wild Boar— 
We Kill and Skin it—Unsuccessful Attempt to capture a Boa*Constnctoi 
alivo—A Mon Devoured—Dangerous Yenomoua Reptiles 

T SHALL perhaps be* accused of exaggeration for tThat I say 
of the eryoyments and emotions of my existence at Jala-Jala: 
nevertheless I adhere to the stnet truth, and it vrould be very 
easy for me*to cite the names of many persons in support of 
the truth of all my narrative. Moreover, the various tra¬ 
vellers who have spent some time at my habilatiou have 
published, in their works, the tableau or recital of my existence 
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in the midst of my dear Indians, who were all so devoted to me. 
Among other works, I shall cite “The Voyage Bound the 
World,” by the unfortunate Dumont d’Urville; and tJiat of 
Bear-Admiral Laplace, in each of which works will he found 
a special article dedicated to Jala-Jala.* 

Since T have named M. Laplace, 1 shall here relate a little 
anecdote of which he was the hero, and which wiU show to 
what a degree my influence was generally considered and 
looked up to in the province of Lagune. 

Several sailors, belonging to the crew of the frigate com¬ 
manded by M. Laplace, had deserted at Manilla, and, notwith¬ 
standing all the searches that the Spanish goYcmment had 
caused to be made, it was found impossible to discover tbo 
hiding-place of five of them. M. Laplace coming to pay a few 
weeks’ visit to my little domain, the governor said to him: “ If 
you wish to find out your men you have only to apply to 
M. Gironiere — no one will discover tliem if ho do not; 
convey to him my orders to set out immediately in pursuit of 
them.” 

On arriving at my habitation M. Laplace communicated to 
me this order, but I was too independent to think of executing 
it: my business’and occuj^ation had nothing to do with deserters. * 
A few ciays afterwards a captain, accompanied by abouta hundred 
soldiers, under his orders, arrived at Jala-Jalo, to inform M 
Laplace that he had scouted the pro^nce** without being able 
to obtain the least news of the deserters, whom he had been 
looking after for the last fortnight; at which news M. Laplace 
was very much gneved, and coming to me, said: “ M. de la 
Gironiere, I perceive I shall be obliged to sail without the 
hands that have deserted, if you yourself will not look after 


* See Appendix IIL and IV. 
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tUem. I therefore beg and beseech of yon to sacrifice a little 
of your time, and render me that important service.*' 

This entreaty was no order: it was a prayer, a supplication, 
that was addressed to me, consequently I took but httle time 
to reply as follows: “ Commander, in one hour hence £ shall 
be on my way, and before forty-eight hours ate expired you 
shall have your men here." 

“ Oh! take core," replied he; “ mind, you have tp do with 
more than rough fellows: do not therefore expose your lifo, 
and should they perchance make any resistance, give them no 
quarter, but fire on them.” 

A few minutes afterwards, accompanied by my faithful 
lieutenant and one soldier, 1 crossed over the lake, and went 
in the direction where I thought that the French sailors had 
taken refuge. I was soon on their tracit; and on the second 
day afterwards I fulfilled the promise I had made Com¬ 
mander Laplace, and delivered up to him his five deserters 
against whom I had been obliged to employ neither violence 
nor fire-arms.'*- 

I have already had the occasion of speaking about the 
Tagalocs, and describing their disposition. However, 1 have not 
*yet entered into the necessary details to make well known a popu¬ 
lation so submissive to the Spaniards, and whose primitive origin 
never can be anything but hypothesis—yea, a true problem. 

It is probable, and alinost incontestible, that the Philippine 
Islands were primitively peopled by aborigines, a small race of 
negroes still inhabiting the interior of the forests in pretty large 
numbers, called Ajetas by the Tagalocs, and Ncgiiios by the 
Spaniards. Doubtless at a veiy distant period the Malays in¬ 
vaded the shores, and drove the indigenous population into the 
. interior beyond the mountains; afterwards, whether by accidents 
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on sea, or desirous of avaUiug themselves of the richness of the 
soil, they \rere joined by the Chinese, the Japanese, the in¬ 
habitants of tho archipelago of the South Seas, the Javanese, 
and cveu the Indians. It mustjlot, then, be wondered at, that 
from tlie mixture proceedingdnm therunion of these various 
peoiile, all of unequal physionj^y, there have risen the differ¬ 
ent nuances, distinctions at^ types; upon which, however, is 
generally depicted Malay physiognomy and cruelty. 

The Tugal is well made, rather tall than otherwise, llis hair 
is long, his beard thin, his colour brass-like, yet sometimes in¬ 
clining to Euiopean ^^teness ; his eye expanded and vivacious, 
somewhat a la CAtnom; nose large; and, true to tl^e Malay race, 
his cheek bones are high and prominent. Ue is passionately 
fond of dancing and music; is, when in love, very lovmg; cruel 
towards his enehiies;«never forgives an act of injustice, and 
ever avenges it with his poignaxd, which—hke the kris with 
the Malays—is his favourite weapon. Whenever he has 
pledged his word in serious business, it is sacred; he.gives 
himself passionately to games of hazard; he is a good husband, 
a good father; jealous of his wife's honour, but careless of bis 
daughter’s; who, despite any little fawe-pas, meets with no 
difficulty in getting a husband. 

The agal is of very sober habits: all he requires is water, 
a little rice, and salt-fish. In his estimation an aged man is 
an object of great veneration; and where there exists a family 
of them in all periods of life, the youngest is naturally most 
subservient to the eldest. 

The Tagal, like the Arab, is hospitably inclined, without 
any sentiment of egotism, and certainly without any other idea 
than that of relieving suffering humanity: so that when a 
Stranger appears before an Indian hot at meal-time, were the 
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A Tagal Indian Dwelling. 

poor Indian only to have what was strictly necessary for his 
family, it is his greatest pleasure to invite and press the stranger 
to take a place at his humble board, and partake of his family 
cheer. When an old man, whose days are dwindling to tiie 
shortest span, can work no longer, he is sure to find a refuge, 
an asylum, a home, at a neighbour’s, where he is lOoksd upon 
as one of the family. There he may remain till he is called 
to “ that bourne from whence no,traveller returns.” 

Ainongst the Tagals the marriage ceremony is somewhat 
peculiar. It is preceded by two other ceremonies, the first 
of which is called Tain manoc, Tagal words, signifying 
or meaning the cock looking after his hen.” Therefore, 
when once a young man has informed his father and mother 
that he has a predelictdon for a young Indian girl, his 
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Youiift Togal Indian and hla Betrothed. 


parents paj^ a visit to the young girl’s parents upon some fine 
evening, and after some very ordinary chat the mamma of the 
young man offers a piosteJ to the mamma of the young lady. 
Should fhe future mother-in-law accept, the young lover is 
admitted, and then his future mother-in-law is sure to go and 
spend the very same piaster in betel and cocoa-wine. During 
the greater portion of the night the whole company assem¬ 
bled upon the occasion chews betel, drinks cocoa-wine, and 
discusses upon all other subjects but marriage. The young 
men never make their appearance till the piaster has been ac¬ 
cepted, because in that case they look upon it as being the 
first and most essential step towards their marriage 

N 
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On the next day the young man pays a i?isit to the mother, 
father, and other rektiyea of hi'a affianced bride. There 
he is received as one of the family; he sleeps there, he 
lodges there, takes a port in all the labours, and most particu¬ 
larly in those labours depending upon the young maid’s super¬ 
intendence. He now undertakes a service or ta&k that lasts, 
more or less, two, three, or four years, during which time he 
must look well to himself; for if anything be found out against 
him he is discarded, and never more can pretend to the hand 
of her he would espouse. 

The Spaniards did their best to suppress this custom, on 
account of the incouveniencies it entailed. Very often the 
father of a young girl, in order to keep in his service a man 
T^ho cost him nothing, keeps on this state of servitude indefi¬ 
nitely, and sometimes dismisses him who has served him for 
two or three years, and takes another under tho same title of 
j/retendant, or lover. But it also frequently happens tliat if the 
two lovers grow impatient for the celebration of the marriage 
ceremony—for “ hope deferred maketh the heart sick,”—some 
day or other the girl takes the young man by life hair, and 
presenting him to the curate of the village, tells him she 
* has just run away with her lovefi tlmreforo they must be 
married. The wedding ceremony then takes place'* without 
the consent of -the parents. But were the young man to 
carry' off the young girl, he would be severely punished, and 
she restored to her family. 

If all things have passed off in good order, if the lover has 
undergone two or three years of voluntary slavery, and if his 
future relations be quite satisfied with his conduct and temper, 
then comes the day of the second ceremony, caWeH-Tajin-bojol, 

" the young man desirous of tying the union knot.” 
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This second ceremony is a grand festival-day. The rela¬ 
tions and friends of both' families are all assembled at the 
bride's house, and divided into two camps, each of which dis¬ 
cusses the interests of the young couple; but each family has 
an advocate, who alone has the right to speak in favour of his 
client. The relations have no right to speak; they only make, 
in a low tone of voice, to their advocate, the observations they 
think fit. 

The Indian woman never brings a marriage portion with 
her. When she takes a husband unto herself she possesses 
nothing; the young man alone brings the portion, and this 
is why the young girl's advocate speaks first, andtasks for it, in 
order to settle the basis of the treaty. 

I will bore set before my readers the speeches of two advo¬ 
cates in a ceremony of this kind, at which I had the curiosity 
to be present. In order not to, wound the susceptibility of the 
parties, the advocates never speak but in allegorical terms, and 
at the ceremony which I honoured with my presence the advocate 
of the young Indian girl thus began :— 

“ A young man and a young girl were joined together in 
the holy bauds of wedlock; they possesefi nothing—nay, they 
had not even a shelter. J’or several years the young woman ' 
was very badly off. At last her nri^fortunes came to an end, 
and one day she found herself in % Jme large cottage that 
was her own. She became the a’*prel^ dittle 

babe, a girl, and on the day of her confinement there appeared 
unto her an angel, who said to her;—* Bear in mind thy mar¬ 
riage, and the time of penury thou didst go through. The 
child that has just been hom unto thee will 1 take under my 
protection. ■ When she will have grown up and he a fine la.ss, 
give her but to him who will build her up a temple, where 
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there will he ten columns, each composed of ten stones. If 
thou dost not execute these my orders thy daughter will be as 
miserable as thou host been thyself.’” ’ 

After this short speech, the adverse advocate replied:— 
“ Once upon a time tliere lived a queen, whose kingdom lay on 
tlie sea-side. Amongst the laws of her realm there was one 
■which she followed with the greatest rigour. Every ship 
arriving in her states’ harbour could, according to that law, 
cast anchor but at one hundred fathoms deep, and he who 
violated the said law was put to death without pity or remorse. 
Now it came to pass one day that a brave captain of a ship 
was surprised by a dreadful tempest, and after many fruitless 
endeavours to save his vessel, he was obliged to put into the 
queen s harbour, and cast anchor there, although his cable was 
only eighty fathoms long, for he preferred death on the scaffold 
to the loss of his ship and crew. The enraged queen com¬ 
manded him to her audit chamber. Ho obeyed, and throwing 
himself at her feet, told her that necessity alone had compelled 
him to infringe upon the laws, and that, having but eighty 
fathoms long, he could not possibly cast out a hundred, so 
he besought her most graciously to pardon him.” 

And here ended Ms speech, but the other advocate took it 
up, and thus went on:— 

“ The queen, moved to pity by the prayer of the suppliant 
captain, and his inability to cast his anchof one hundred 
fathoms deep, instantly pardoned him, and well did she devise.” 

On hearing these last words joy shone upon every counte¬ 
nance, and the musicians began playing on the guitar. The 
bride and bridegroom, who had been waiting in an adjoining 
chamber, now made their appearance. The young man took 
from off his neck his rosary, or string of beads, put it round 
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the young girl’s neck, and took back hers in lieu of the one 
'he had given her. The night was spent in dancing and merri¬ 
ment, and the marriage ceremony-just as Christian-like as our 
own—was arranged to take place in a-week. 

I shall now, just as I heard it myself, give the explanation 
of the advocates’ speeches, which I did not entirely understand. 
The bride’s mother had married without a wedding portion 
on her husband's side, so she had gone through very adverse 
and pinching circumstances. The temple that the angol had 
told her to demand !fbr her daughter was, a house; and the 
ten columns, composed of ten stones each, signified that with 
the house a sum of one hundred piasters would be requisite— 
that is, twenty pounds sterling. 

The speech of the ytung man’s advocate explained that he 
wtould give the house, as he said nothing about it; hut, being 
wortli only eighty piasters, he threw himself at the feet of the 
parents of his betrothed, that the twenty piasters which he • 
was minus, might offer no obstacle to his marriage. Tho 
pardon accorded by the queen signified the grace shown to the 
young man, who was accepted with his eighty piasters only. 

The servitude which precedes matrimony, and of which I 
have epokeu, was practised long before the conquest of these 
isles by the Spaniards. This would seem to prove the origin 
I attribute to the Tagalocs, whom 1 believe to be descended 
from the Malays, and these latter, being all Mussulmans, 
would naturally have preserved some of the ancient patriarchal 
customs. 

Believing that I have sufficiently described the Indians 
and their habits, I will now introduce to my readere two 
species of monsters that I have often had occasion to observe,^ 
and even to lAmbat—the one a denizen of forests, tho boa con 
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strictor; the other of lakes and rivers, the cayman or alligator. 
At the period at which 1 first occupied my habitation, and 
began to colonise the village of Jala-Jala, caymans abounded 
on that side of the lake. Fi*om my windows 1 daily saw them 
sporting iii the water, and Waylaying and snapping at the dogs 
that ventured too near the brink. One day, a female, servant 

4 

of my wife's, having been so imprudent as to bathe at the edge 
of the lake, was surprised by one of them, a monster of enor¬ 
mous size. One of my guards came up at the moment she 
was being carried off; he fired his musket at the brute, and hit 
it under the fore-leg, or arm-pit, which is the only vulnerable 
part. But the wound was insufficient to check the cayman’s 
progress, and it disappeared with its prey. Nevertheless, this 
little bullet hole was the cause of its^eath; and here it is to 
be observed, that the slightest wound received by the cayman is 
incurable. The shrimps which abound^ in the lake get into 
the orifice, gradually their number increases, until at last they 
penetrate deep into the solid flesh, and into the very interior of 
the body. This is what happened to the one which,, dovouved 
my wife's maid. A month after the frightful occurrence the 
cayman was found dead upon the hank, five or six leagues 
from my house. Some Indians brought buck to mo the unfor¬ 
tunate woman’s earrings, which they had found ii4 the monster’s 
stomach. 

UjHin another occasion, a Chinese was riding ouwa.i'de in 
advance of me. We reached a river, and I let him go on 
alone, in order to ascertain whether the river was very deep 
or not. Suddenl/, three or four caymans which lay in wait¬ 
ing under the water, threw themselves upon him ; horse and 
rider disappeared, and for some minutes afterwards the water 
was tinged with blood. • 
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I was curious to obtain a near view of one of these voracious 
animals, and, at the time when they frequented the vicinity of 
my house, I made several attempts to accomplish my wishes. 
One night I baited a huge hook, securgd by a chain and strong 
cord, with an entire sheep. Next morning, sheep and chain 
had disappeared. * I lay in wait for the creatures with my gun, 
but the bullets rebounded, half flattened upon their scales, 
without doing the slightest injury. One evening that a large 
dog of mine had died, belonging to a race peculiar to the 
Philippines, and exceeding in size any of the canine species of 
Europe, I had his carcass dragged to the shore of the lake, 
and hid myself in a little thicket, with my gun' ready cocked, 
in the event of any cayman presenting itself to carry oil' the 
bait. Presently I fell asleep ; when I awoke, tbe^dog had dis¬ 
appeared, the cayman, luckily fdr me, not mistaking his prey. 

In the course of a few years’ time, these monsters had dis¬ 
appeared from the environs of Jala-Jala; but one morning, 
when out with my shepherds, at some leagues’ distance from 
my house,^we came to a river, which could only be crossed by 
swimming. One of my people said to me : 

“ Master, the water i^ deep here, and wc are in the courses 
where lj;ie caymans abound ; an accident soon happens, let us 
tiy' further up tho river, and pass over in a shallower spot.” 

We were about to follow this advice, when another man, more 
rash than his comrades, said; “ I'm not afraid of caymans! ” 
and spurred his horse into the stream. He had scarcely got 
half-way across, when wc perceived a monstrous cayman rise 
and advance to meet him. We uttered a warning shout, the 
Indian himself perceived the danger, tlireAV himself from his 
horse, and swam for the hank with all his strength. He had 
already reached it, hut imprudfejitly stopped behind the trunk 
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of a tree that had been felled by the force of the current, 
and where he had the water up to his knees. Believing him 
self secure, he drew his cutlass, and watched tho movements of 
the cayman, which, meanwhile, had reached the horse just as, 
the Indian quitted the animal. Rearing his enormous head 
out of the water, the monster threw him seif upon the steed 
and seized him by the saddle. Tho horse made a violent 
effort, the girths Woke, and thus enabled him to reach the 
shore. Soon, however, finding that his prey had escaped, the 
cayman dropped tho saddle, and made towards the Indian. 
We perceived this movement, and quickly cried out; “Run, 
run, or the cayman will have you!" The -Indian, however, 
would not stir, but calmly waited, cutlass in hand. The 
monster advanced towards liim ; the Indian struck him a blow 
oil the head, which took no 'more effect than a flip of the 
fingers would have on the horns of a bull. Tbe cayman made 
a spring, seized him by one of his thighs, and for more than a 
minute W'e beheld my poor shepherd—his body erect above the 
surface of the water, his bauds joined, his eyes turned to 
heaven, in the attitude of a man imploring Divine mercy— 
dragged back again into the lake. The drama was over: the 
cayman’s stomach was his tomb. During these agonizing 
moments, we all remained silent, but no sooner had my poor 
shepherd disappeared than we all swore to avenge him. 

I caused to be' made three nets of strong cords, each of 
of which nets was large enough to form a complete barrier 
across the river. I also had a hut built, and put an Indian to 

4 

live in it, whose duty was to keep constant watch, and to let 
me know as soon as the cayman returned to the river. Ho 
watched in vain, for upwards of two mouths, but at the end of 
that time he came and told me that the monst'^r had seized 
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a horse, and had dragged it into the river to devour at leisure. 

. I immediately repaired to the spot, accompanied by my guards, 
and by my priest, who positively would see a cayman hunt, 
and by an American friend of mine, ^r. Kussell,* who was 
then staying with me, I had the nets spread at intervals, so 


that the cayman could not escape back into the lake. This 
operation was not effected without some acts of imprudence; 


thus, for instance, when the nets were arranged, an Indian ’ 


dived to make sure that they were at the bottom, and tliat our 


enemy could not escape by passing below them, flut it might 
very well have happened that the cayman was in the interval 
between the nets, and so have gobbled up my Indian. Fortu¬ 
nately everything passed off as wo wished. When all was 

ready, I launched three pirogues, strongly fastened togetlicr, 
siflo by sifle, with some Indians in tbe centre, armed with 
binces, and witii long bamboos, with which they could touch 


the bottom. At last, all measures having been take* tp attain 
my end, without risk of accident, my Indians began to explore 
the river with their long bamboos. 

An animal so formidahle in size as tlie one we were in 


search of, could not hide himself very easily, and soon we be¬ 
held hhn on the surface of the river, lashing the water witli 
his long tail, snapping mid clattering with his jaws, and en¬ 
deavouring to get at those who disturbed him in his retreat. 
A universal shout of joy greeted his appeilrance ; the Indians 
in the pirogues huyled their lances at him, whilst we, upon 
either shore of the lake, fired a volley. The bullets rebounded 
from tbe monster’s scales, which they were unable to pene¬ 
trate ; the keener lances made their way between the scales, 


♦ Of the house of liussell and Sturges, a good and true friend, the^ 
recollection of vi^ain, often present to niy mind, will never be efliiced. 
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and entered into the cayman’s body some eight or ten inches. 
Thereupon he disappeared, swimming with incredible rapidity, 
and reached the first net. The resistance it opposed tunmd 
him back; ho re-ascended the river, and again appeared on the 
top of the water. This violent movement, broke the staves of 
the lances which the Indians had stuck into him, anej^the iron 
alone remained in the wounds. Each time that he appeared 
the firuig recommenced, and fresh lances were plunged into his 
enormous body. Perceiving, however, how iueffectual fire¬ 
arms were tfl pierce his cuirass of invulnerable scales, T excited 
him by my shouts and gestures, and when he, came to the 
edge of the water, opening his enormous jaws all ready to 
devour me, I approached the muzzle of my gun to within a 
few inches, and fired both bari’cls, in the hope that the bullets 
would find something softer than scales in the inteviov of that 
formidable cavern, and that they would penetrate to his brain. 
All was ftftile. ' The jaws closed with a terrible noise, seizing 
only the fire and smoke that issued from my gnu, and the 
bulls flattened against his bones without injuring tlietn. The 
animal, which had now become furious, made inconceivable 
efforts to seize one of his enemies: his strength seemed to 
increase, Either than to diminiab, Avhilst our rosourcos were 
nearly exhausted. Almost all our lances were sticlviim in his 
body, and our ammunition drew to an end. The fight bad 
lasted more than six hemrs, without any result that could make 
us hope for its speedy termination, when an Indian struck the 
cayman, whilst at the bottom of the water, with a lance of un¬ 
usual strength and size. Another Indian, at his comrade’s 
request, struck two vigorous blows with a mace upon the but- 
end- of the lance; the iron entered deep into the animal's 
body, and immediately, with a movement as swift^as lightning, 
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ho darted towards the nets and disappeared. The lance pole, 
detached from the iron head, retui-ned to the surface of the 
water; for some minutes we waited in vain fur the monsters 
re-appearance: we thought that his last effort had enabled him 
to reach the lake, and that our chase would result fruitlessly. 



We hauled in the firsts net, a large hole which convinced 
us that our supposi^ou was correct. The second net Avas in 
the same conditioi/ ns the first. Disheartened hy our failure, 
we were hauliiii^ln the third, when we felt a strong I’esistaficc. 
Several of Indians began to drag it towai'ds the bank, 
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and presently, to our great joy, we saw tlie cayman upon the 
surface of the water. He was expiring. We threw over him 
several lassos of strong cords, and when he was well secured, 
we drew him to land. It was no easy matter to haul him 
up on the bank; the strength of forty Indians hardly sufficed. 
When at last we had got him completely out of the water, and 

I 

had him before our eyes, we stood stupified with astonish¬ 
ment, for it was a very different thing to see his body thus 
and to see him swimming, when he was fighting against us. 
Mr. Eusscll, a very competent person, was charged with his 
measurements. From the extremity of his nostrils to the tip 
of his tail, In; was found to be twenty-seven feet long, and his 
circumference was eleven feet, measured- under the arm pits. 
His belly was much more voluminous, but we thought it 
unnecessary to measure him there, judging that the horse upon 
which he had breakfasted must considerably have increased 
his bullet 

This process atari end, we took counsel as to what we should 
do with the dead cayman. Every one gave his opinion. My 
wish was ^ convey it bodily to my residence, but that was 
impossible; it would have required a vessel of five or six tons 
burthen, and we could not procure such a craft. , O^ne man 
wanted the skin, the Indians begged for the flesh, to dry it, 
and use it as a specific against asthma. They affirm, that any 
asthmatic person ^Who nourishes himself for a certain time 
with this flush, is infallibly cured. Somebody else desired to 
have the fat, as an* antidote to rheumatic paiue; and, finally, 
ray wortliy priest demanded that the stomkeh should be opened, 
in order to ascertain how many Christiana the monster had 
devoured. Eveiy time, he said, that a caymun eats a Chris¬ 
tian he Swallows a large pebble ; thus, the numljcr of pebbles 
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we should find in him would positively indicate the number of 
the faithful to whom his enormous stomach had afforded sepul¬ 
ture. To satisfy everybody, I sent for an axe wherewith, to 
cut off tbe head, which I reserved for myself, abandoning the 
rest of the carcass to all who had taken part in the capture. It 
was no easy matter to decapitate the monster. The axe buried 
itself in the flesh to half-way up the handle without reaching the 
bones ; at last, after many efforts, we succeeded in getting the 
head off. Then we opened the stomach, and took out of it, by 
fragments, the horse which had been devoured by the monster 
that morning. The cayman does not masticate, he snaps off 
a huge lump with his teeth, and swallows it entire. Thus we 
found the whole of the hoi’se, divided only into seven or eight 
pieces. Then we came to about a hundred and fifty pounds’ 
weight of itebbles, varying from the size of a fist to that of 
a walnut. When my priest saw jhis great quantity of stones : 

“It is a mere tale,” he could not help saying; “it is im- 
possible that this animal could have devoured so great a num¬ 
ber of Chrstians.” 

It was^ight o’clock at night when we had finished the cut¬ 
ting up. I left the body to our assistants, and had the head 
placed in a boat to con\'hy it to my house. I very much de-' 
sired to^reserve this monstrous trophy as nearly as possible in 
the state in which it then was, but that would have required 
a great quantity of arsenical soap, and t was out of that 
chemical. So I made up my mind to dissect it, and preserve 
the skeleton. I weighed it before detachiug the ligaments; 
its weight was four biiidVed and fifty pounds; its length, from 
tbe nose to the fir.y vertebim.^five feel six inches. 

I found all ^«)ullets, which had become flattened against 
the bones of ‘’*^^aws and palate as they would hav^^ne. 
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against a plate of iron. The lance thrust which had slain the 
cayman was a chance—a sort of miracle. When the Indian 
struck with bis mace upon the but-end of the pole, the iron 
pierced through the nape, into the vertebral column, and 
penetrated the spinal marrow, the only vulnerable pai't. 

When this formidable head was well prepared, and tbo 
bones dried and whitened, I had the pleasure of presenting 
it to my friend Russell, who has since deposited it in tho 
museum at Boston, United States, 

The other monster, of which I have promised a descrip¬ 
tion, is tho boa-constrictor. The species is common in the 
Philippines, but it is rare to meet with a specimen of very 
large dimensions. It is possible, nay probable, that centuries 
of time ai'e necessary for this reptile to attain its largest 
size; and to sucli an age, the various accidents to which 
animals are exposed, rarely,s’iflbr,it to attain. Full-sized 
boas are consofjuently to be met with only in the gloomiest, 
most remote, and most solitary forests. 

I have seen many boas of ordinary size, such as are 
found in our European collections. There were some, indeed, 
that inhabited my house, and one night I found one, two yards 
long, in possession of my bed. Several times, when piassing 
through the woods with my Indians, I heard tlie piercing 
cries of a wild boar. On approaching the spot whence they pro 
ceedod, we almost .invariably found a wild boar, about whose 
body a boa had twisted its folds, and was gradually hoisting 
him up into the tree round which it had coiled itself. 

When the wild boar had reachcd'-avcertain height, the 
snake pressed him against a tree with a -/orce that crushed 
his bones and stilled him. Then the boa'*'i^t its prey fall, 
.descendxid the tree, and prepared to swallow This last 
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operation was much too lengthy for us to await its end. To 
simplify matters, I sent a ball into the boa’s head. My 
Indians took the flesh to dry it for food, and the skin to make 
dagger sheaths of. It is unnecessary to sny that tho wild boar was 
not forgotten, although it was a prey that-had cost us but little 
trouble to secure. One day an Indian surprised one of these 
reptiles asleep, after it had swallowed an enormous deer. 
Its size was so great, that a buffalo waggon would have been 
necessary to transport it to the villogo. The Indian cut it 
in pieces, and contented himself with us much as he could carry 
off. Having been iuformed of this, I sent after the remains, 
and my people brought me a piece about eight feet long, and 
so largo in «iirciimfercucfi tliat tho skin, when dried, en¬ 
veloped the tallest man like a cloak. I presented it to my friend 
Hamilton Lindsay. 

I had not yet seeu any of these largest sized serpents alive, 
when, one aftoruoon, crossing the mountains with two of niy 
shepherds, our attention was drawn to the constant harking 
of my dogs, wliich seemed to Im assailing some animal that 
stood upon its defence. AYc at first thought that it was a 
buffalo that they had roused from its lair, and approached the 
spot with due caution. 'My dogs were dispersed along tho. 
brink of a deep ravine, in which was an enormous boa con¬ 
strictor. The monster raised his head to a height of five or 
six feet, directing it from one edge to tlic ^thcr of the ravine, 
and menacing his assaiJauts with his forked tongue; but tho 
dogs, more active than he \vas, esisily avoided his attacks. My 
first impulse was to liim; hut then it occurred to me to 
take him alive, am to scud him to France. Assuredly he 
would have bcen^he most monstrous boa that had ever been 
seen there. T/carry my design into eseculion we mauuf.:4LUred . 
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nooses of cane, strong enough to resist the efforts of the most 
powerful wild buffalo. With great precaution we succeeded 
in passing one of our nooses round the boa’s neck': chen wo 
tied him tightly to a tree, in such a manner as to keep his head 
at its usual height—about six feet from the ground. This 
done, we crossed to the other side of the ravine, and threw 
another noose over him, which we secured like the first. When 
he felt himself thus fixed at both endsr be coiled and writhed, 
and grappled several little trees which gf.nv within his reach 
along the edge of the ravine. Unluckily L" him everything 
yielufci-Jo his efforts : ho tore up the young trets by the roots, 
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broke off the branches, and dislodged enormous stones, round 
vrhich he sought in vain to obtain the hold or point of resist¬ 
ance he needed. The nooses were strong, and withstood liis 
almost furious efforts. 

To convey an animal like this, severtfbbuffaloes and a whole 
system of cordage were necessary. Night approached; con¬ 
fident in our nooses, we left the place, proposing to return 
next morning and complete the capture; but we reckoned 
without our host. In the night the boa changed his tactics, 
got his body round some huge blocks of basalt, and finally 
succeeded^in breaking his bonds and getting clear off. When I 
had assured myself tliat our prey had escaped us, and that all 
search for the reptile in the neighbourhood would be futile, my 
disappointment was very great, for 1 much doubted if a like op- 
portimity would ever present itself. It is only on rare occasions 
that accidents are caused by these enormous reptiles. I once 
knew of a man becoming their victim. It happened thus :— 

This man having committed some offence, ran away, and 
sought refuge iu u cavern. His father, who aloue knew the 
place of his concealment, visited him occasionally to supply him 
with food. One day he found, in place of his son, an enor¬ 
mous boa sleeping. He* killed it, and found his son in its* 
stomachf The poor wretch had been surprised in the night, 
crushed to death, and swallowed. The curate of the village, who 
had gone in quest of the body to give it burial, and who saw 
the remains of the boa, described them to me as being of an 
almost incredible size. Unfortunately this circumstance hap¬ 
pened at a con8iderabl;:-^istance from my habitation, and I was 
only made acquainj^d with the particulars when it was too 
late to verify tiism myself: but still there is nothing sur¬ 
prising that a^a which can swallow a deer should as easily 


o 
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swallow a‘ man. Several other feats of a similar nature were 
related to me by the Indians. They told me of their com¬ 
rades, who, roaming about tlie woods, had been seized by boas, 

4 

crushed against trees, and afterwards devoured; but I was 
always on my guard against Indian tales, and 1 am only able 
to verify positively the instance, I have just cited, which 
was related to me by the curate of the village, as well as by 
many other witnesses. Still there would be nothing surprising 
that a similar accident should occur more thuji once. 

The boa is one of the serpents the least to be feared 
among those inl'esting the Philippines. Of an exceedingly 
venomous description is one which the Indians cull dfijon-palay, 
(I’ice leaf). Burning with a red hot ember is the only antidote 
to its bite; if that be not promptly resorted to, horrible suf¬ 
ferings are followed by certain death. The alin-morani is 
another kind, eight or ten feet long, and, if anything, more 
dangerous still _than the “rice leaf,” inasmuch as its bite is 

4 

deeper, and more difficult to cauterise. I was never bitten 
by any of these reptiles, despite the slight precaution I observed 
in wandering about the woods, by night as well os by day. 

Twice only 1 endangered myself: the first time was by 
•treading upon a dajon-palay; I wad warned by a movement 
under my foot. I pressed hard with that leg, arid ^aw the 
snake’s little head stretching out to bite me on the ankle; 
fortunately my fool was on him at so short a distance from 
his head that he could not get at me, 1 drew my dagger, 
and cut off his head. On another occasion, 1 noticed two 
eagles rising and billing like arrow.s*.^mongst the hushes, 
always at the same place. Curious to seeVbat kind of animal 
they were attacking, I approached the pl^'o; hut no sooner 
had I done so, than an enormous alin-morani,'hmous with the 
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ivounds the eagles had inflicted on him, advanced to meet me. 
I retreated; he coiled himself up, gave a spring, and almost 
caught me on the face. By an instantaneous movement. I made 
a spring backwards, and avoided him; hut I took care not to 
turn my hack and run, for then 1 shouldliave been lost. ' The 
serpent returned to the charge, bounding towards me; I 
again avoided him, and was trying, but in vain,' to reach him 
with my dagger, when an Indian, who perceived me from a 
distance, ran up, armed with a stout switch, and rid me 
of him. 
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CHAPTER, XI. 

A 

The Prosneritv and Happincaa of my Life at Jala-J«la-T)cstructivAics8 of the 
^ LoeuS^-Agricltiire in the Philippines- My Herds of Oxen, Buffaloes, and 
H..rses-My Wife presenta me with a Daughter, tv ho Dies- 1 he Admiration 
of the Indian Women ftff my W.fe-BirU. of my Son-Cont.nu.d 
-Death of my brother Henry-My Friendship with Malv.lain-His Mar. 
riage with my eldest S.ster-His Premature Dealh-I take my Wife to 
M^nilla-Melancholy Adieus—We Return to JalaJula—Death of my Wife 
_My friend Vidit—1 dciermiue to Rcium to^ance. 

N ever was Ufe more actively spent, more crowded with 
emotions, than the time 1 passed at JaJh-Jala, but it suited 
my tastes and my character, and I enjoyed afl^^ perfect happi- 
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ness as one can look for when far away from one’s home and 
country. My Anna was to me an angel of goodness; my 
Indiana- were happy, peace and plenty smiled upon their 
families; my fields were covered with abundant corps, and my 
pasturages with numerous herds. Ft was not, however, 
without groat diiTiculty and much toil that I accomplished my 
aim; how often did I find all my courage and all my philo¬ 
sophy necessary to face, without despair, reverses which it was 
impossible for me to avoid ? How often did I behold hur¬ 
ricanes and inundations destroy the fine harvest that 1 had 
protected with so much labour against the buffaloes, the 
wild boars, the monkeys, and even against aiii insect more 
destructive still than all the other pests which 1 have just 
mentioned—the locust, one of the plagues of Egypt, apparently 
transported into this province, and which almost regularly, 
every seven years, leave the isles of the south in clouds, and 
fall upon Luzon, bringing desolation, and often famine. It 
is indeed necessary to have witnessed this desolation to be able 
to form any idea of it. When the locusts arrive, a fire- 
coloured cloud is perceived in the horizon, formed of countless 
myriads of these destructive insects. They fly rapidly, often 
covering, in a closely packed body, a space of two or three* 
leagues in diameter, and occupy from five to six consecutive 
hours i^passing over head. If they perceive a fine green 
field they pounce down upon it, and in a few minutes all verdure 
has disappeared, the ground is stripped completely bare; 
they then continue their flight elsewhere, bearing on their 
wings destruction and famine. At evening it is in the forests, 
upon the trees, that they take shelter. They hang in such 
dense masses upon the ends of the boughs that they break 
dovm even the stoutest limbs from the trees. Duiing the night,' 
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from tlie spot where they are reposing, there issues a con¬ 
tinual croaking, aud so loud a noise, that one scarcely believes 
it to be produced by so small an insect. The following 
morning they leave at day-break, and the trees upon which 
tliey have reposed are left stripped and broken, us though the 
lightning had swept the forest in every direction; they 
pursue their course elsewhere to commit fresh ravages. At 
certain periods they remain on vast plains or on fertile moun¬ 
tains ; where, elongating the extremity of their bodies in the 
form of a gimblet, they pierce the earth to the depth of an 
inch and upwards to deposit their eggs. The operation of 
laying being completed, they leave the ground pierced like a 
sieve, and disappear, for their existence has now reached its 
termination. Three weeks afterwards, however, the eggs open, 
aud myriads of young locusts swarm the earth. On the spot 
where they are born, whatever will serve them for food is 
quickly consumed. As soon as they hSve acquired sufficient 
strength they abandon their birth-place, destroy all kinds of 
vegetation that comes in their way, and direct their course to 
the cultivated fields, which they desolate until the period when 
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their wings appear. They then take flight in order to devas¬ 
tate more distant plantations. 

As may be seen, agriculture in the Philippines presents 
many difficulties, but it also yields results that may be looked 
for in vain in any other country. During the years which are 
exempt from the calamities I have described the earth is covered 
with riches ; every kind of colonial produce is raised in extra¬ 
ordinary abundatice, frequently in the proportion of eighty to 
one, and on many plantations two crops of the same species 
are harvested in one year. The rich and extensive pasturages 
offer great facilities for raising a large number of cattle, which 
absolutely cost nothing but the trifling wages paid by the pro¬ 
prietor to a few shepherds. 

Upon my property I possessed three herds—one of three 
thousand head of oxen, another of eight hundred buffaloes, 
and the other of six hundred, horses. At that period of the 
year when .the rice was harvested, the shepherds explored the 
mountains, and drove these animals to a vast plain at a short 
distance from my dwelling. This plain was covered by these 
three species of domesticated animals, and presented, espe¬ 
cially to the proprietor^ an admirable sight. At night they 
were herded in large cattle-folds, near the village, and on the' 
following day' a selection was made of the oxen that were fit 
for slaughter, of the horses that were old enough for breaking- 
in, of the buffaloes that were strong enough to he employed 
in working. The herds were then re-driven to the plain, iliere 
to remain until night. This operation lasted during a fort¬ 
night, after which time*the animals were set at libei’ty until the 
same period of the following year. When at liberty tlie herd 
divided itself into bands, and thus roamed about the mountains 
and the vallejs they had previously quitted, the only troUble * 
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Tobacco. 

% 

Next to the cnltlration of rice that of tobaccojs, in a ])ecuniary point 
of view, the most important, althongh ail tiie product is obliged to be 
given up to the monopoliBing government which is the sole purchaser, and 
which, in its great establishment at Binondoc, employs continually from 
15,000 to 20,000 workmen and workwomen in manufacturing cigai's for 
the consumption of the country and for exportation. They are sent all 
over India, where they are as much prized as are the Havanna cigars 
in Europe. 

In the island of Luzon, the greatest quantity of tobacco is cultivated in 
the provinces of Nueva Ecija and Cagavan. The mode of cultivation does 
not diifer in any great respect from that followed in other parts of the 
world. It consitsts in making ^eai seed-bedH, from wliich the plants are 
removed out into ground that is well tilled by several ploughings and 
borrowings. The young plaiitB are set at intervals of a yard, in regular 
lines, which are separaleU by a distance of a yard and a half from each 
other. 

During the first two months after the trasplanting it is mdisponsahly 
nccessar}' to give four ploughings to the ground between tlie rows of the 
plants, and, ^every fifteen days to handpick, or even bettor, to root out 
with the mattock, all the weeds which cannot l>e touched by the plough. 

These four ploughings ought to be done in such a manner us to leave ^ 
"alternate]^ a furrow in the middle of each line, ami on the bides, and con¬ 
sequently, at the lost ploughing, the earth clovers the plants up to their 
first leaves, and there remains a trench in the middle of the rows for 
letting ofi' the water. As soon as each plant has gained a proper height, 
its head is lopped off to force the sap to turn into the leaves, and, in a 
few weeks afterwords, it is fit for being gathered. 

Mode qf Gathering in the Crop. 

This crop consits in tearing off oil the leaves from the trunk, and in 
separating them into three classes, according to their size, and afterwards in 
making them into bunches of fifty or a hundred, and in passing through 
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them» near the foot, a little bamboo cane, as if it was a skewer, which 
the bunches are afterwards hung up to dry in vast sheds, into whicli the 
ban's rays cannot enter, but in which the air uircuiates freely ; they are 
left to hang there until they become quite dry, and for this, a greater or 
less time is required, according to the state of the ueather. When the dry¬ 
ing is efftHited the leaves are placed, according to their quality, in bales 
of twenty-live pounds, and in that state they ore handed over to the ad¬ 
ministration of the monopoly. 

V. 

Abaca, on Vegetable Silk. 

The Abaca is exclusively cultivated on the declivities of the mountains; 
it grows exceedingly well in a volcanic soil, and there shoots np in every 
direction. 

The Abaca produces an abundance of *Bced, but the seed is not used for 
reproduction, as its growth would require a long time before the plant 
could come to maturity fit for a crop. At the foot of the old stock the 
shoots arc found, and arc divided into as many seedlings as there ore 
syptoiuB of germination, and they are set in the earth in such a manner 
as soon to form new plants. 

The ground for the plantation is got ready during the diy season, the 
brushwood and the young trees are cut down, some of the lofty trees only 
are preserved to afford shade to the plantation during the first two years, 
W^hen the soil is well cleared, lines arc traced transversely to the mountain, 
and spaced &om three yards, to three yards and a-half, the one from the 
'>ther, and then holes of from ten to fifteen centtmt>tres, and of about the 
same diameter, are opened in those lines, and, when the first jaii^ begin, a 
sprout is laid in the hole, and covered up with earth. 

During the two first years frequent weedings are required to remove 
all the brushwood that grows arovnd the young plants, and at di&rent 
times during the rainy season, to stir up the earth at their roots with a 
mattock. 

The second year, the long hrond leaves rising up from four to five yards, 
will keep down all weeds and brushwood* 

Crops* 

The plants in about three years produce from twelve to fifteen shoots 
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each^ and yield some fruit, they should then be cut doMu* The leaves 
are now severed from the trunks, and taken to the place of manipula¬ 
tion, which is at some little distance from the plantation, wlici'e women 
divide them into thin strips, of from three to four inches in leii/^tli, and 
separate the outwm'd from the interior layers. The outer layc'rs furnish the 
abaca used in making ropes, and the inner ones, I)eing of finer filaments, 
serve for weaving; the 'strips are exposed for some hours to the sun, to 
render them more flexible, and then an Indian places before him a small 
stool, on which, by the pressure of his foot, he can force down an iron 
blade; he then places one of the strips on the stool, presses with the sole 
of his foot on the iron blade, which lies on the stri]), and then, with all 
his strength, draws tlic strip to him, and by this movement and tlie 
pressure the filaments are cleaned from the parenchyme, or h<»ft matter 
grown with them, and come out quite white, after which it is enough to 
exi)oso them for some hours to the sun, and they are fit for sale. 

Every year, during the dry season, ih • grower has a fresh crop; for a 
jdantation properly aiTangcd, in a suitable s])ot, yields indefinitely, 

vr. 

CoFi?'!':!’:. ■ 

The cultivation of this shrub is carried on in the same way as in 
other colonicEs it consists, in making large seed-lxMls in places protecicil 
from the sun, either naturally by trees, or artificially Iiy little straw 
huts. 

When the coffee plants reach a height of from twelve to eighteen inches 
tlicy are transplanted in land prepared for that purpose, which is usually 
selected in large woods exposed to the rising ^sun, and on a slope, where 
care has previously been taken to cradi(;ate alf the brushwood and Kinall 
trees, and to preserve those only whose shade may be useful; and then in 
rows, about three yards distant from each, holes arc opened at every 
two yards, and the young plants are put into them, aud the roots are 
covered up with well-tilled earth. 

During tile first years it is requisite, with the mattock to dcstn)y all 
the weeds, but when Uie coffee trees are three years old, and begin to bear, 
it is .enough to give them every year a good weeding, after the crop is 
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taktin away : they are topped in the fourth or fiAh year, whai about ten 
feet high. If allowed to grow to too great a height^ the side branches, 
which are the best bearers, would be injured in their development^ and, in 
addition, there would be difficulty in gathering the berries. 

Crops, 

The crop is gathered according as the Anit changes its colour from 
green to a fine red cherry hue. In our colonies, as soon as the fruits 
an; gathered they are laid in the sun, to dry them in their pulp, and 
afterwards pounded in a mortar, to separate the dry pulp from the porch^ 
meiit, or second covering of the berry. 

In the Philippines, the Indians, afrer each gathering, bruise the pulp 
with their hands, and separate the grains by washing them in clean open 
water, and, aAer this manipulation, the grains which retain their parch* 
ment or second covering ore alone dried lor some hoars In the sun, and 
then colk'Cted in sacks. 

By tlie lirbt method several weeks of drying become necessary before 
the berries can be separated from the husks ; and if the rains occur it will 
be requisite to turn over the coiice heaps three or four times every day while 
they urc thus drying, or fermentation will inevitably take place, which will 
prove cxctediiigly injui'ious to the quality of the coffee. By the Indian 
method, one fine day of eNposurc to the sun wiH be sufficient to render the 
berry quite dry, and thCn the w hole crop can be'put into the'stures. 


VIL 

Cacao*^ 




The cacao grows with ease in every part of the island of Luzon, but 

« 

the best quality is produced at Zebou, where, also, the greatest quondty is 
cultivated. 

The spots best suited for the cultivation are alluvial lands, having 
great depth of soil, and somewliat shaded by trees. The expense of eaUi« 
vating cacao is, for the first year, greater than that of cofiee i for, after 
removing the weeds, the brushwood, and the trees that give loo much 
sliade, a quincunx of ditches is dug, of four or five feet deep, on a square 
of equal extent; the earth is passed through a hurdle, and in it are mixed 
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pieces of plants which have been broken, and the earth is thrown back 
into the ditches, and therein are set the young plants, of wiiich such care 
has been taken as to have tliem sprouting during the previous three 
weeks, in a little earth laid in banana leaves* 

During two or three years care is taken \d dig around the young 
shrubs, and to eradicate all the weeds likely to prove injurious to them* 

Crops, 

The crop consists merely in gathering the fruits when ripe, in opening 
them, in seimrating the beans from the parchment, and in drying them 
before the sun. 


VIII. 

Cotton. * 

The cultivation of cotton, which is carried on to a great extent, and 
esiiecially in the province of Ilocos, is, of all the products of the PhilippineH, 
that which requires the least labour and expense; it generally follows a 
crop of mountain rice. As soon as the rice crop is carried off, the ground 
receives a light ploughing, and in the tracks mode afterwards by the 
plough, at a distance of a yard from each other, some cotton seeds i>re laid, 
and covered in tlie earth. In about two months afterwords the cotton 
plants begin to flower, and to produce fruit, which is gathered in every 
day during the hottest hoftrs. 

The gathering of this crop lasts until the first rains, which destroy 
the shrubs, and stain all the cotton that they then produce. * 

IX. 

PfiPP^R. 

Formerly the island of Luzon, and particularly the provinces of Laguna 
and Baiuy, used jSo produce a large quantity of pepper, which was exported 
by the Pliilippine Compahy, who had a monopoly of it 

The price was at that time fixed by a measure colUxl gantat which was 
used both by sellers and buyers. When the growers came to sell their 
products at Manilla they found that the agents of the company had 
altered the mea|ure, hj making that of the company double the capacity 
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of the (me ased by the Indians, thereby cheating the sellers. Tlie Indituss, 
furious at this trick, went back to their own country, and in a few days 
destroyed all the pepper plantations, so that now the island of Luzon 
scarcely produces pi^pper sufficient for its own (MHisumpt^on. 

The pep;)cr plant is generally cultivated near the mounttuns, in spots 
where heavy dews fall and keep up the moisture. This imrasite requires but 
little care; it is propagated by cuttings, and it is enough to take a piece 
of from twelve to eighteen inches, to bend it ^gether, to cover the middle 
with earth, and to tie the two points against a prop, of from five to six 
feet in height, and as Ihr os possible of dead wood, covered with its bark, and 
capable of absorbing much moisture. The young plant grows up, fasten¬ 
ing to tlio de.'id wood, and mounts as high as its top ; all that is required 
afterwards is to weed around it, and to dig the earth once a year at its foot 

Crops, 

The grains are gathered as fast as they change in colour from green to 
block. They fitfc collected in heaps, and spread out in the sun for some 
days, in order to be tlioroughly dried. 


X, 

Wheat. 

IT 

Wheat produces in the island of Luzon from sixty to eighty*fold, and is 
grown on tlxe mountains in the different provinces, and in particular that of 
Batangos. Before sowing it^ the Indians prepare tlie ground altogether 
*in the same manner as for the mountain rice, and their seeding time is at 
the end of December or the bcginni&g of January. Three orCour weeks 
after the sowing the women give it a good weeding, and in three months 
and a-half, or four months,, the crop is ready for harvesting, and is saved 
in precisely the same manner as tfie mountmn rice. 

XL 

« 

SU6AB*CA5S. 

The coltivation of the Boger-cane takes place occorditig to two methoda) 
which differ from each otherthe one is practised in lands just cletfed. 
Md Uie other in lands that have been already ploughed. 
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Firtt ifethodn 

The first method affords one of the most effeotual means for carrying 
out a great clearing at a small expense^ and is osJbllows ; 

Towards the month of October all the treos and briishwood are cut 
down on the ground which is to be cleared for planting. This worit must 
be done with great care, and it ooght not to be neglected, as soon as a 
tree ia cut down, to lop off every one of its braiiuheSy and to strip it of the 
bark; for if any time, even a few days, are allowed to pass, the wood 
becomes diy, and the barking is not only more diliicult hut more cx).)ensive. 
riffceen days after all the trees ore cut down, a fine day is chosoni when 
tiiere is no wind, and when the sun is ardent, to set fire to them, On the 
following day, when all is Imrned except the logs of a gikat thickness, 
the workmen are employed in forming a fence round the plantation, to 
prevent it being trespassed on by animals; and to make this fence the 
trees wliic|i have not lx*en burned are used; but the heavy logs, which 
cannot be rem(»ved with ease, are leiton the ground, to be burned in the follow¬ 
ing year* When the fence is completed, or even while it is going forward, 
some workmen ore employed in preparing the soil for receiving the young 
cane plants; each workman has a line to mark out the rows, at from four 
to five feet distance from each other, and in each of these rows, at tliree feet 
distance from one another, the workmen, with a hoe, open a little hole or 
furrow, a foot and a-hall long, from five to six inches wide, and at least six 
inches deep, in which the plants are put , 

Before the holes arc made for r^eiving the plants, It is indist>ensable 
to divide the ground into large squares of from eighty to a hnndred square 
yards, and each of them is separated from the others by alleys of at least 
three yards in breadth. When all preparations are ready, the plants 
are procured. They are the points of the cones which have been alrearly 
gathered in, and which serve as saplings for the new plantation. They 
are cut off in lengths of from ten to twelve inches, tied up in large 
parcels, like asparagus, and laid in water for at least three days, 
so as to be thoroughly steeped, care being taken that the water is not at 
all corrupted^ After three daj's* steeping the plants are taken to the 
new plantation, the bundles ore loosened, and the cuttings are given 
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out to the planters, who, stripping^ off some of the leaves, lej two of them in 
eaoh hole, in saoh a manner that each plant lies at length along the 
furrow or hole; and if the bottom not quite level, a littlo earth is added 
to make it sa The point of a plant nses at each end of the hole, whinh is 
then filled up with finely powdered mould. If the plantation has been 
prepared during great heat, and if the drought be excessive, it is indis* 
pcnsable, before the plants are laid in the furrow, to pour into it from one 
to two quarts of water. 

When the plantation is finished it is not to be touched again until the 
woods begin to grow, and great care must then be taken to dnstray them 
as they spring up, otherwise they would soon smother the young cancs; 
but as soon as the latter have grown up, and cover the ground will] their 
large leaves, it is unnecessary to make any further wcedlngs, or to do any 
other work, up to the time of harvesting the canes. 

It is usually from the month of March to the end of May, and even in 
the beginning of June, that plantations are made according to the metliod 
which I have described. Ten or twelve months afterwards the cones are 
fit for being collected. As the canes are cut down in one of the large 
squares that form the divisions of the plantation, the alleys round it are 
cleaned with the greatest care of all the dry weeds, and of all the cane 
leaves; and at the time of the day wdien there is least or no wind, that 
square is sun'oumled by the work-pei>plo, with branchcH in Uieir hands, and 
fire is then set to the heatis of leaves covering t}ie ground to the height 
of from one to two feet, aiul in a few minutes the whole is consumed. 
Tjie precautions taken to clean the alleys, and to place the work-people 
with branches in their hands, arise frqm the dread of the fires cc^munl- 
enting with the other parts of tlie field from which tlic cane crop has not 
l>een removed. 

A few days after the leavck are tjius burned, the plough is taken into 
the ground, and some sods are taken away from near the stumps, so as to 
strip them, and to tlirow the earth into the middle between the rows. 
The first time that the plough is set at work in this ground great obstacles 
may be met with, which require to be treat^ with caution; tliey arise 
from the great quantity of the roots of the trees, which are not yet rotten, 
and ploughing tliere becomes, on that account, a troublesome task.* If 
the difiSculties aro too great, the pickaxe and mattock must be substituted 
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CHAPTER XII. 

a 

My friend Adolphe Barrot visits mo at Jalu-Jola—The Bwmboo Cane—The Cocoa- 
Nut Tree—The Banana—Majestic Fetrests of Gigantic Trees—The Leeches 
—Tropical Storm in a Forest—An Indian Bridge*—“Bemaid the }fermit ’— 
We arrive nt Binimgon-dc-Lampon—The Ajetua—Veneration of the Ajflas for 
their Dead—Poison used by the Ajetas—I carry away n Skeleton—We Emlmrk 
on tlie Pacific in on old Canoe,reach Maoban, and ultimately arrive :ii Jula-Joia. 


A T this epoch of my recollections, in the midst of my 
melancholy and of my troubles, I formed an intimate and 
enduring friendship with a compatriot, a good and excellent 
man, for whom I always preserve the attachment first forme! 
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in a foreign country, several thousand leagues from home. I 
now spealc of Adolphe Barrot, who was sent as consul-general 
to Manilla. He came with several friends to spend some days 
at Jala-Jala. Being unwilling that he should suffer any un¬ 
pleasantness from the state of my feelings, I endeavoured to 
render his stay at Jala-Jala as agreeable as in my power. I 
arranged several hunting and shooting parties, and excursions 
through the mountains and on the lake. For Ixis sake I re¬ 
sumed my old mode of life, such as I had been used to before I 
was overwhelmed by misfortune. 

The days which I thus spent in company with Adolphe 
Barrot aroused within me my former taste for exercise, and my 
ruling passion for adventure. My friend Vidie-j-always with 
the intention of exciting me to action—pressed me very much 
to go and visit a certain class of the natives which I had 
often expressed a wish to examine. My affairs being almost 
regulated; my son being placed under his caro, and that of his 
nurse, and of a housekeeper in whom I had every confidence ; I 
was induced, by this feeling of security, and by the instances of 
my friend, to proceed to visit the district of tho Ajetas,*or Black- 
men, who were a wild race, altogethet- in a state of nature. 
They were tho aborigines of the Philippines, and had for 
a long time been masters of Luzon. At a time not very far dis¬ 
tant, when the Spaniards conquered the country, the Ajetas 
levied a kind of block-mail from the Tagaleso villages situated 
on the hanks of the lake of Bay. At a fixed period they 
quitted their forests, entered the villages, and forced the inha¬ 
bitants to give them a certain quantity oT rice and maize; and 
if the Tagalese refused or were unable to pay these contribu¬ 
tions, they cut off a number of heads, which they carried away 
as trophies for tiieir barbarian festivities. After the conquest 
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of the Philippines by the Spaniards, the latter took upon them¬ 
selves the defence of the Tagalese, and the Ajetas, terriliod by 
their fire-arms, remained in the forests, and did not re-appeur 
among the Indians. 

The same race is found in various parts of the Malay 
country ; and the people of New Zealand—the Paponius—re¬ 
semble them very much in form and colour. 

My intention was to pass some days amongst those wild 
savages, and our preparations were speedily made. 1 chose two 
of my best Indians to accompany me. It is not reijuisite to state 
that my lieutenant was one of the party, for he was always with 
me in all my |)erilous expeditions. 

We took catih of us a small bfiversack, containing rice for ■ 
three or four days, some dried venison, a good provision of 
powder, ball, and shot for game, some coloured handkerchiefs, 
and a considerable fjuantity of cigars for our own uso, and to 
insure a welcome amongst the Ajetas. Blacli of us carried a 
good double-barreled gun and his poigiiard. Our clothes were 
those which we wore in all our expeditions,—on our heads the 
common salacotc, a shirt of raw silk, the pantaloon turned up to 
above the knee; the fee< and logs remained uncovered. With 
these simple preparations W'e set out on a trip of some weeks*, 
during which, and from the second day of our starting, we could 
expect no shelter but the trees of the forest, and no food but 
the game we shot, and the edible parts of the palm tree. 

1 took special care not to forget the vade mecum which I 
always took with me, jvhenever I made these excursions for any 
number of days—I idean paper and a pencil, with which I 
made notes, to aid my recollections, and enable me afterwards 
to write down in a journal the remarks I made during my 
travels. Every preparation being made, we one -morning 
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started from Jala-Jala. We traversed the peninsula formed 
by my settlement, and embarked on the other side iu a small 
canoe, which took us to the bottom of the lake to the north¬ 
east of ray habitation. We passed the night in the large 
village of Siniloan, and at an early hour the following day 
resumed our march. This first day’s journey was one of toil 
and suffering: we were then beginning the rainy season, and 
the heavy storms had swelled the rivers. We inarched for 
some time along the banks of a torrent, which rushed down 
from the mountains, and which we were obliged to swim 
through fifteen times during the day. In Ihe evening we 

came to the foot of the mountains where begin the forests of 

# 

gigantic trees, which cover almost all the centre of the island 
of Luzon. There we made our first halt, lighted our fires, 
and prepared our beds and our supper. I think that I have 
already described our beds, which use and fatigue always ren¬ 
dered agreeable to us, when no accident occured to disturb our 

repose.; But I have said nothing of the simple composition of 
our meals, nor of our manner of preparing them. Our rice 
and palms required to be cooked, an operation wlfich might 
seem rather emharrassing, for we had ^tith us no large kitchen 
ai’ticlcs: we sometimes wanted a fire-box and tinder. But 
the bamboo supplied all these. The bamboo is one* of the 
three tropical plants which Nature, in her beneficenco and 
care, seems to have given to man to supply most of his wants. 
And here I cannot forbear dedicating a few lines to the de¬ 
scription of those three products of the tropics, viz; the bam¬ 
boo, the cocoa-nut tree, and the banana-plant. 

The bamboa belongs to the gramineous family; it grows in 
thick groves, in the woods, on the river banks, and wherever 
it finds a humid soil. In the Philippines there are counted 
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twenty-five or thirty kinds, different in form and thickness. 
There are some of the diameter of the human body, and hollow 
in the interior; this kind servos especially for the constniction 
of huts, and for making vessels to transport and to keep water. 
The filaments are used for making baskets, hats, and all kinds 
of basket-work, cords, and cables of great solidity. 

Another bamboo, of smaller dimensions, and hollow within, 
which is covered with varnish, almost as hard as steel, is em¬ 
ployed in building Indian houses. Cut to a point it is ex¬ 
tremely sharp, and is used for many purposes. The Indians 
make lances of it, and arrows, and fleams for bleeding horses, 
and lancets for opening abcessos, and for taking thorns or 
other things out of the flesh. 

A third kind, much more solid, and as thick as one’s arm, 
^nd not hollow within, is used in such parts of the buildings as 
rcijuire sold timber, and especially in the I’oofing. 

A fourth kind, much smaller, and also without being hollow, 
serves to make the fences that surround enclosed fields when 
tilled. The other kinds aro not so much employed, but still 
they are found to be useful. » 

To preserve the plaifts, and to render them very productive, 
the shoots are cut at ten feet from the ground. These shoot? 
look like the tubes of an organ, and are surrounded wth 
branches and thorns. At the beginning of the rainy season 
there grows from each of those groves a quantity of thick 
bamboos, resembling large asparagus, which shoot up us it 
were by enchantment. In the space of a month they become 
from fifty to sixty feet l6ng, and after a short lime they acquire 
all the solidity necessary for the various works to which they 
arc destined. 

The cocoa-nut tree belongs to the palm family: it requires to 
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grow seven years before it bears fruit; but after this period, and 
for'a whole century, it yields continually the same product—that 
is, every month about twenty large nuts. This produce never 
fails, and on the same tree may be seen continually flowers and 

fruits of all sizes. The cocoa- 
nut affords, as everyone knows, 
nutritious food,and when pressed 
yields a quantity of oil. The 
shell of the nut serves to make 
vases, and the filamentary parts 
are spun into ropes and cables 
for ships, and even into coarse 
clothing. The leaves are used 
to make baskets and brooms, 
and for thatching the huts. ^ 
A liquor is also taken from 

• The Cocoa-Nut. , .111 

tho cocoa-nut tree, called cocoa- 
wine ; it is a most stupifying drink, of which the Indians make 
great use at their festivities. To produce the cocoa-wijie, large 
groves of the oocoa-trecs are laid out, from which merely the 
sap or juice is expected, but nothing in the shape of fruit. 
These trees have long bamboos laid at their tops from one 
to another, on which the Indians pass over every morning, 
heai’ing large vessels, in which they collect the liquid. It is a 
laborious and dangerous employment,—a real promenade in the 
air, at the height of from sixty to eighty feet from the ground. 
It is from the bud which ought to produce the flower that the 
liquid is drawn of which the spirit is afterwards made. ,.\s 
soon as the bud is about to burst, the Indian employed in col¬ 
lecting the liquid ties it very tight, a few inches from its 
point, and then cuts across the point beyoi^d the tying. 
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From this cutting, or from the pores which aro left uncovered, 
a saccharine liquid flows, which is sweetish and agreeable to 
the j)alate before it has fermented. After it has passed the 
fermentation it is carried to tho still, and submitted to the 
process of distillation, it then becomes tho alcoholic liquor 
known in the country as cocoa-wine. 

Besides these uses, the cocoa-nut shell, Avhen burned, gives 
tho line black colour which the Indians make use of to dye 
their straw hats. 


The banana is an herbaceous plant, without any woody mat 
ter: the trunk of each is formed of 


leaves placed one above the other. 
This trunk rises from twelve to 
flfteen feet from the ground, and 
then spreads out intp long broad 
leaves, not less tlian five or six feet 
each. From the middle of these 
leaves the flower rises, and also the 
spike (I'egime). By this word is to 
bo uuderetood a hundred of 
bananas growing froni^he same 




stalk, forming together a .long 
branch, that turns towards tho suii. 


The Banana 


Before tlie fruit has reached its full ripeness, the spike 
is cut, and becomes fit for use. The part of the plant 
which is in the earth is a kind of large root, from which 
proceed successively thirty shoots, and each shoot ought not 
to have more than one spike, or bunch; it is then cut 
fronting the sun, and as all the shoots rising from the 
same trunk are of dilfereiit ages, there are fruits to be found 
in all the st^es of growth; so that every month or fort- 
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night, and at a spike or two may be gathered 

from the same plant. There is also a species of banana 
the fruit of which is not good to eat, hut from which raw 
silk is formed, called abaca, which is used to make clothes, 
and all kinds of cordage. This filament is found in the trunk 
of tbo plant, which, as I have said, consists of leaves placed one 
over another, which, after being separated into long strips, 
and left for some hours in the sun, is then placed on an iron 
blade, not sharp, and then dragged with force o\ er it. The paren- 
chyme of the plant is taken off by the iron blade, and the fila¬ 
ments then separate. Nothing is now wanting but to expose 
them for some time to the sun’s rays; after wliicli they are 
brought to market. 

I observe that I have left my jounicy asid'e to describe 
three tropical ])lants, which afford a sufficiency for all the 
w'ants of man. Those plants are well-known; yet there may 
be some persons ignorant of the utility, and of tbo various 
services which they render to tho inhabitants of the tropics. 
My readers will from them he naturally led to reflect how tho 
inhabitants of the torrid zone are favoured by nature, in com- 
parison with those of our frigid clinufte. 

■ Wc were at the foot of the mountains, preparing to pass 

'• I 

the night. Onr labour was always divided one got the beds 
ready, another the fire, a third the cookery. He who had to 
prepare the fire collects a quantity of dry wood and of brambles. 
Under this heap of firewood he puts about twelve pounds of 
elemi gum, which is common in the Philippines, where it is 
found in quantities at the foot of the Ikrge trees from which, it 
flows naturally. He then takes a piece of bamboo, half a-yard 
long, which he splits to its length, tears with poignard so as to 
make very thin shavings, which he rubs togethe^ while rolling 
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them between bis hands, and then puts them into the liollow 
part of the other piece, and lays it down on tho ground, and 
then with th<; sharp side, of the piece from which he had taken 
the shavings, lie rubs strongly the. })iecc lying on the ground, 
•as if he wislied to saw it across. In a,^hort timetlie bamboo 
containing the shavings is cut *through and on fire. The 
flame rising from the shavings, wlien blown lightly ujion, quickly 
sets the ojemi gum in a blaise, and in an instant there is a 
fire surticienl. to roast an ox. 

lie wlio liad to manage tho cooking cut two or three 
pieces of th<' largo hamboo, and put in each whatever he wished 
to cook—usually rice or sonic part of the palm Ixee—ho 
added some water, stopped the ends of the tKimhoo with 
leaves, and laid it in the middle of the lire. Thi.'-j bamboo was 
speedily burned on the outside, but the interior was moistened 
by the water, and the food within was as well boiled as in 
any earthen vessids, Fur dilates we had tlie large ^mlm 
leaves. Our iheals, as may bc cljStA'veJ, wore Spartan enough, 
even during tlie days while our provision of ric,e and dried 
venison la^ed. Jhit when game was found, and that a stag or 
a hulTalo fell to our lotNi^o fed like epicures. We drank pure 
water whenever a spring or a rivulet tempted us, but if wo- 
were at^ loss wo cut long pieces of the liana, called “ the travel¬ 
ler’s drink,” from which flowed a clear and limpid draught, 
preferable perha})3 to any which we might have procured from 
a better source. 

It was evident I was not travelling like a nabob; and it 
would have been impossible to take more baggage. How could 
any one, with large provisions and a pompous retinue move 
in the midst of mountains covered witli forests literally along 
untouched by human feet, and forced, in order to get through 

k \ 
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them, at every instant to swim across torrents, and having 
no other guide than the sun, or the blowing of the breeze. 
There was no clioice but to travel in the Indian style, as I did, 
or to remain at home. 

The first night we spent in the open air passed quietly; * 
our slreugth was restored, ‘and we were recruited for the 

in 

journey. At an early hour we were up, and, after a frugal 
breakfast, we resumed our march. For more than two hours 
wo climbed up a mountain covered with heavy timber, the 
ascent was rough and fatiguing, at last we reached the top, 
quite exhausted, where there was a vast flat, which it would 
take us some days to traverse. It was there, on this flat, that 
1 beheld the most majestic, the finest virgin forest that existed 
in the world. It consists of gigantic trees, grown up as 
straight as a nish, and to a prodigious height. Their tops, 
where alone their hranehes grow, are laced into one another, 
so as. to form a vault impenctijable to the rays of the sun. 
Under this vault, and amoag those fine trees, prolific nature 
has given birth to a crowd of climbing plants of a most remark¬ 
able description. The rattan and the flexible liamt mount up 
to the topmost branches, and re-descfhding to the earth, take 
•fresh root, receive now sustenance, and then remount anew, 
and at various distances they join themselves to thp 'friendly 
trunks of their supporting columns, aud thus they form very 
often most beautiful decorations. Varieties of the pandanus 
are to be seen, of which the leaves, in bunches, start from the 
ground, forming beautiful sheaves. Enormous ferns were to bo 
met with, real trees in shape, and up which we clambered often, 
to cut the top branches, fur tlieir delicious perfume and which 
serve as food nearly the same as the palms. But, in the 
midst of this extraordinaiy vegetation nature is gloomy and 
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silent; not a sound is to be heard, unless perliaps the wind 
that shakes the tops of the trees, or from time to time the 
distant noise of a torrent, which, falling precipitately, cascades 
from the heights of the mountains to their base. The ground 
is moist, as it never receives the sun’s rays: the little lakes 
and the rivers, that never flow unless when swollen by tho 
storms, present to thb eye water black and stagnant, on which 
the reflection of the fine clear blue sky is never to be seen. 

The sole inhabitants of those melancholy though majestic 
solitudes are deer, buffaloes and wild hoars, which being hidden 
in their lairs and dens in tho daytime, come out at night in 
search of food. Birds are seldom seen, and the monkeys so 
common in tho Philippines, shun the solitude'of these im¬ 
mense forests. One kind of insect is met with in great abun¬ 
dance, and it plagues the traveller to the utmost; they are the 
small leeches, which are found on all the mountains of the 
Philippines that are covered with forests. They lie close to 
the ground in the grass, or on tho loaves of the trees, and dart 
like grasshoppers on their prey, to which they fiisten. Travel¬ 
lers are therefore alwaya provided with little knives, cut from 
the bamboo, to looseri^ho hold of the insects, after which 


they mb the wound with a little chewed tobacco. But soon- 
anolher deech, attracted by tiie‘flowing blood, rakes the place 
of the oue which was removed, and constant care is necessaiy 
to avoid being victimised by those little injects, of 'which the 
voracity far exceeds that of our common leeches. 

Our way lay through these singular creations of nature, 
aud I was engaged in locking at and examining the curiosities 
around me, while my Indians were seeking some kind of game— 
deer, buffalo, or wild boar—to replace our stock of rice and 


venison, which was exhausted. We were at length reduced 


9 
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to the palms as our only resource; but the palms, though 
pleasing to the jialate, are not sullidontly uutritivc to rt'cruit 
the sti’eugth of poor travellers, when, suirerhig under extreme 

fatigue, and after a laborious march, 
tliey find no lodging but the moist 
gi’ound, and no shelter but the vault 
of the sky. 

directed our course as near 
as possible to^vards tlio oasleru 
coast, which is bathed by the 
Pacific oc(;an. We knew that it 
was in that dlrecliou the Ajeias 
commenced their seLnenient. Wc 
wished also to pass tlii*i»Ngh tlic 
liirge Tagulese villag<^, Hinangonaii 
I r\iil 4 i tl^t T«i m 1 it't. de Lampon, A\hich is to be found, 

isolated and hidden, at tlie foot of 

» 

the eastern mounti-iins, iu tl)e middt of tlio savages. We 
had already sjaait so\(’ial nights in the forest, and without 
experiencing any gi’eat iiiconvenieiicc. The lires Avhieli we 
lighted every evening warmed us, pad saved us from tlio 
myriads of terrible leeches, which otherwise would certainly 
have devoured us. We imagined that we were, within one 
day’s march of the sea-shorc, where we exjx.'cted to take 
some time for rest,' when, of a sudden, a burst of thunder at a 
distance gave us reason to appreheud a storm. Kevertheless, 
we continued our journey; but in a short time the growling of 
the thunder approached so near as to^lcave no <loubt that the 
hurricane would burst over us. We stopped, ligiiled onr tires, 
cooked our evening’s repast, and placed some of the palm leaves 
on poles by the side of a slope to save us from the heavy min. 
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We had not finiahed all our preparations when the storm broke. 
If we had not had the glimmering glare of our firebrands 
we should have been in profound obscurity, although it was not 
yet night. We all three, with pieces of palm branches in our 
hands, crouched under the slight sheUer which we had impro. 
vised, and there awaited the full force of the stom. The 
tliunder-claps were redoubled; the rain began with violence to 
batter the trees, and then to assail us like a torrent. Our 
fires were speedily extinguished; we found ourselves in the 
deepest darkness, interrupted only by the lightning, which from 
time to time rushed, sorpent-like, through the trees of the 
forest, scattering a dazzling light, to leave us the moment after 
in profound obscurity. Around U3 the din was horrible ; the 
thunder was continuous, the echoes of the mountains repeating 
from distance to distance its sound, sometimes deadened, and 
sometimes with awful grandeur. The wind, which blew with 
violence, shattered the uppermost parts of the trees, breaking 
off large branches, which fell wiih a crash to the 'ground. 
Some trunks were uprooted, and, while falling, tore down the 
houghs of \he neighbouring trees. The rain Avas incessant, and 
in the intervals betAvee'u the thunder we could hear the awful 
roar of the waters of a torrent which rushed madly past thu 
base ol* the mound where we liad taken refuge. Amidst all 
this frightful commotion, mournful and dismal sounds wen; 
heard, like the howls of a large dog which bad lost its master; 
they were the cries of the deer in their distress, seeking for n 
place of shelter. Nature seemed to he in convulsions, and to 
have declared war in eVery element. The loose thatch under 
which we had taken refuge was soon penetrated, and wc were 
completely deluged. We soon quitted this miserable hole,-pre¬ 
ferring to moje our stiffened and almost deadened limb% covered 
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with the fearful little leeches, which terrible inflictiou depri^d 
us of the strength so necessary ia our awful position. 

I avow that at this moment I sincerely repented my fatal 
curiosity, for which I paid so dearly. I could compare this 
frightful night only to the one I had passed in the bamboos, 
when 1 was wreclmd on the lake. In appearance there was 
not such pressing danger, for we could not be swallowed up 
by the waves; but there were large trees, under which we 
were obliged to stop, and one of which might bo uprooted 
and fall upon us; a bough tom off by the wind might crush 
us; and the lightning, equally tenilic in its reports and its 
effects, might strike ns at any moment. One thing was especially 
painful, and that was the colJ, and the difficulty of moving 
our frozen and almost paralysed limbs. We awaited with 
impatience the cessation of the storm; but it was not until 
after throe hours of mortal agony that the thunder gradually 
ceased. The wind fell; the rain subsided ; and for some time 
‘wo heard nothing but the large drops which dripped from the 
trees, and the dread sound of the torrents. Calm w,a3 restored; 
the sky became pure and starry ; but we were di-prived of 
that view which gives hope to the traveller, for the forest 
presented only a dome of green, impenetrable to the sight. 

Exhausted as we were by ^ur exposure to the eiements 
and our exertions, we were so overpowered by nature’s great 
renovator sleep, that, notwithstanding our clothes were saturated 
with the rain, we were able to pass the remainder of tho night in 
tranquillity. At break of day the forest, which a few hours 
previously liad been the scene of the^ terrors which I have 
described, was again franquil and silent. When we quitted 

our ’lair we were frightful to look at; we were covered with 
leeches, and the marks of blood on our faces rendered us 
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hi(St>us. On looking at my two poor Indians I could not 
avoid laughing aloud; they also looked at me, hut their re¬ 
spect for me prevented their laughing. I was no doubt equally 
punished, a»»d my white skin must have served to show well the 
ravages of these creatures. We were, iiicleed, knocked up; wo 
could scarcely move, so weak had we Isjcome. However, act 
we must, and promptly,—to light a fire quickly, in order to 
warm us; to cook some of the palm stalks; to cross, 
swimming, a torrent which, with a terrible noise, was rushing 
on below us ; and to reach, during llie day, the shores of the 
Pacifi(j ocean. If we delayed to start it might not be pos¬ 
sible to pass through the torrents,—we had left several behind 
us.—wc might Ibid ourselves iu the impossibility of going 
either backward or %rward, and jicrhaps be obliged to remain 
several days waiting for the waters to subside before we could 
proceed. Besides, other storms might arise, frequent as they 

arc at this season, and we should have to remain for several 

* • 

weeks iu a desert spot without resources, and where the first 
night passed under such a bad roof was no recommendation. 
There was no time to» be lost. ' Prom a large heap of palm 
leaves, w’here we had placed and covered up our haversacks in 
order to preserve them from wet, we drew them out safe; 
our precautions had fortunately been successful, they were 
quite dry. Vie made a large fire, thanks jto the elemi gum, 
which burns with such ease. Our feelings were delightful 
when the heat entered our frames, dried our dripping gar¬ 
ments, re-auimated our courage, and gave us some strength. 
But, to enjoy that satisfaction fully, one should have acquired 
it at the same cost as 1 had. I very much doubt that any 
European would like to participate in the scenes of that night 
simply for the^njoyraents of the following day. 
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Our scanty cookeiy was soon ready, and expeditiously(||||^S' 
patched, and we moved off in quick time. 

My Indians were uneasy, as they feared they would not be 
able to pass through the torrent which was heard at a distance, 
consequently they marched quicker than I did. On reaching 
the bank J found them in a consteniation. “Oh, master!" said 
my faithful Alila, “ it is not possible to pass ; so we must spend 
some days here.” I cast my eyes on the torrent, which was 
rolling between steep rocks, in a yellow, muddy stream: it had 
all the appearance of a cascade, and was carrying down the 
trunks of trees and branches broken off during the storm. 
My Indians had already come to a decision, and were arranging 
a spot for a fit bivouac; but I did not wash to give up all 
hopes of success so speedily, and set abouj^examining AvitU care 
the means of overcoming the difficulty. 

The torrent was not more than a hundred yards in breadth, 
and a good swimmer could with ease get over in a few minutes. 
But it was necessary, on the opposite side, to arrive at a spot 
which was'not too steep, and whore one could find safe footing, 
and out of the torrent; otherwise thoi. risk would be run of 
being drawn down, no one could tell whither. 

From the bank on whicli.,r’« were it was easy to jump 
into the water, but on the other side, for a hundred yards 
down the stream,, there was but one spot where the rocks 
were interrupted. A small-stream joined there tlie one we 
wished to cross. After I had carefully calculated by sight 
the length of die passage, I considered myself strong enough 
to attempt it. I was a better swimmer than my Indians; 
and I was certain if I was once on die other side, that 
they would follow. I told them that I was going to cross over 
the torrent 
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^But one reflection caused me to hesitate. How could I 

♦ 

preserve our haversaciks, and save our precious provision of 
powder? How keep our guns from injury? It would not be 
possible to think of carrying those articles on my back through 
a torrent so rapid, and in which, beyfipd doubt, I should be 
under water more than once before I gained the other side. 

The Indians, being fertile in expedients, speedily extricated 

me from this difficulty : they cut several rattans, and joined the 

ends together, so as to form a considerable length. One of 

them climbed a tree which leant over the torrent, and there 

fastened one end of the rattan length, while 1 took the other 

end to carry it over to the other bank. All our arrangements 

being effected I plunged into the water, and Svithout much 

difficulty gained the opposite side, having the end of the rattan 

with me, which 1 fastened to a tree on the steep bank I had 

gained, allowing a slight inclination of the line towards me, 

• 

yet raised sufficiently over the water to allow the articles 
which we were anxious to pass over to slide along without 
touching the waTer. Our newly constructed bridge was won¬ 
derfully successful. The articles came across quite safe and 
dry; and my Indians, by its aid, quickly joined me. We con¬ 
gratulated each other on our fortunate passage, and the more 
so, as wfe expected before sunset to reach the Pacific ocean. Of 
the woods we had had enough: and we now looked for tho 
sun, which for several days had been obscured by clouds; the 
leeches caused us considerable suffering, and weakened us very 
much, and our miserable diet was not sufficient to recruit our 
e.xhausted frames. Moreover we did not doubt that, on reaching 
the sea, we should he amply recompensed for all the privations 
we had endured. In fine, with renewed hopes we found our 
courage revive, and soon forgot the fatal night of the storm. 
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I walked nearly as quick as my Indians, who, like me, 
hastened to get clear of the insupportable humidity in which 
we had existed for several days. 

Two hours after we had passed the torrent a dull and 
distant sound struck our ears. At first we supposed it to be 
a fresh Storm; but soon we knew, from its regularity, that it 
was nothing less than the murmur of the Pacific ocean, and 
the sound of the Avaves which come from afar to break them¬ 
selves on the eastern shore of Luzon. This certainty caused 
me a most pleasing emotion. In a few hours I should agtun 
see the blue sky, warm myself in the generous rays of the 
sun, and find a boundless horizon. 1 should also get rid of the 
fearful leeches, and should soon salute Nature, animated in 
creation, in exchange for the solitudes from which we had 
just emerged. 

We wore now on the declivity of tho mountains, the descent 
of which was gentle and our march easy. The sound of the waves 
increased by degrees. Near three o’clock in the afternoon we 
perceived through the trees that the suu was clear; and an in¬ 
stant afterwards we beheld the sea, and a magnificent beach, 
covered with fine glittering sand. The first movement of all 
three was to strip off our clothes and to plunge into the waves; 
and while w'e thus enjoyed a*salutary bath, wc .amused our¬ 
selves in collecting off the rocks a quantity of shell-fish, 
which enabled us to make the most hearty meal we had eaten 
since we started from home. 

Having thus satisfied our hunger, our thoughts were directed 
to taking rest, of which we stood in groat need; but it was no 
longer on knotty and rough pieces of timber, that wo were 
going to repose,—it was on the soft saud, which the shore offered 
to us, warmed as it was by the last rays of the setting sun. 
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It was almost night when we stretched ourselves on this hed, 
which to us was preferable td one of down. Our sacks served 
as pillows; we laid our guns, which were properly primed, 
close by our sides, and after a few minutes were buried in 
a profound sleep. I know not hgjv long I bad enjoyed 
this invigorating balm when I was awakened by the' painful 
feeling of something crawling over me. I felt the prickings of 
sharp claws, which fastened in my skin, and occasionally caused 
me great pain. Similar sensations had awakened my two 
Indians. We collected the embers which were still ignited, 
and were able to see the new kind of enemies which assailed us. 
They were the crabs called “ Bernard the Hermit,”* and in 
such quantities that the ground was crawling with them, of all 
sizes and of all ages. We swept the sand on which we laid 
down, hoping to drive them away, and to have some sleep; hu1> 

S 

the troublesome—or rather, the famishing hermits—^returned 
to the charge, and loft us ueitiner peace or quiet. We were busy 
in resisting their attacks, when suddenly, on the edg6 of tlie 
forest, we perceived a light, which come towards us. We seized 
our guns, Tind awaited its approach in profound silence and with¬ 
out any movement. We then saw a man and woman coming out 
of the wqpi, each having a torch in their hands. We knew 
them tft be Ajetas, who were fcoming, no doubt, to catch fish 
ou the beach. When they reached within a few ste})8 from us, 
they stood for an instant motionless and gdzed at us with fixed 
attention. We three wore seated, watching them, and trying 
to guess their intentions. One of them put his hand to his 
shoulder, as if to take his bow; and I instantly cocked my 

• Bernard the Hermit is a crab, which lodjres in tljc abandoned shell of 
the mollnscffi, and comes at night in search of food, which it finds on the sea 
heacL 
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gun. The noise caused by the movement of the gun-lock 
sufficient to frighten them: they threw down their light, ah» ’ 
scampered off like two wild beasts, in the highest alarm, 
to hide themselves in the forest. . 

Their appearance was enough to prove that we were in a 
place frequented by the Ajetas. The two savages whom we 
had seen were perhaps gone to inform their friends, who 
might come in great numbers and let fly at us their poisoned 
arrows. This dread, and the incessant attacks of Bernard 
the Hermit, caused us to spend the remainder of the night 
near a large fire. 

As soon as day broke we made an excellent breakfast. 

thanks to the abundance of shell-fish, of which we could take 

whatever quantity we liked, and then set out again. Our way lay 

Sometimes along the shore, and at other times through the woods. 

The journey was very fatigning, but without any incident worthy 

• 

of notice. It was after night-fall when we arrived at the 
village of Binangonan de Lampon. This village, inhabited by 
Tagalocs, is thrown, like an oasis of men, somewhat civilised, 
in the midst of forests and savage people, and who had no direct 
communication with the other districts wWh are governed by 
the Spaniards. 

My name was known to the'inhahitants of Bin^ngoVian de 
Lampon, consequently we were received with open arms, and all 
the heads of the vilMge disputed with each other for the honour 
of having me as a guest. I gave the preference to him who had 
fimt invited me, and in his dwelling 1 experienced the kindest 
hospitality. 1 had scarcely entered when the mistress of the. 
house herself wished to wash my feet, aud to show me all 
those attentions which proved to me the pleasure they felt that 
I had given them this preference. 
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Inhabitaats of BinuiKOtiiin do Lampon. 


During supper, xjhilc I was enjoying the good food which 
was before me, the small house in which I was seated became 
filled with young girls, who .gazed at me with a curiosity- 
which was really comic. When 1 had finished my meal the con¬ 
versation with my host began to weary me, and I stretched 

■ 

myself on a mat, which on that occasion I regarded as an 
excellent substitute for a feather-bed. 

I spent three days with the kind Tagalocs, who received 
and treated me like a pVince. On the fourth day 1 bade them 
adieu, and we shaped our course to the northward, in the 
midst of mountains covered with thick forests, and which, like 
those that we had quitted, showed no path for the traveller, 
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except some tracks or openings through which wild animals 
passed. We proceeded with great caution, for wo found our¬ 
selves in the district peopled by Ajetas. At night we concealed 
our 6re, and each of us in turn kept wat(di» for what we dreaded 
most was a surprise. 

One morning, while marching in silence, we heard before 
us [a number of shrill voices, resembling rather the cries of 
birds than human sounds. We kept strict watch, and shaded 
ourselves as much as possible by the aid of the trees and of 
the brushwood. Suddenly we perceived before us, at a very 
little distance, forty savi^es of both sexes, and of all ages; 
they absolutely seemed to be mere brutes; they were on the 
bank of a river, and clotK to a large fire. We advanced some 
steps presenting the hut-end of our guns. The moment 
they saw us they set up a shrill cry, and were about to 
take to flight; hut 1 made signs, and showed the packet of 
cigars which we wished to give them. Fortunately I had 
learned at Binangonan the way by which I was to approach 
them. As soon as they understood us they ranged themselves 
in a line, like men about to be reviewed; that was'the signal 
that we might come near them. We approached with the 
Cigars in our hands, and at one end of the line 1 began to 
distribute my presents. It vm highly important tb make 
friends of them, and, according to their custom, to give to each 
an equal eliore. My distribution being finished, our alliance 
was cemented, and peace concluded: the savages aud we had 
nothing to dread from each other. They all began smoking. 
A stag had been suspended to a tree; their chief cut three large 
pieces from it vrith a bamboo knife, wluch he threw into the 
glowing fire, aud a moment afterwards drew it out again and 
handed it round, a piece being given to each of us. The outside 
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of this stoak was burned, and a little spotted with cinders, but 
the inside was raw and full of blood; however it was necessary 
not to show any repugnance, and to make a cannibal feast, 
otherwise my hosts would have been affronted, and I was 
anxious to live with them for some days on a good understand¬ 
ing. I tljerefore eat my portion of the stag, which, after 
all, was not bad; my Indians did as I had done. Good rela¬ 
tions were thus established between us, and treachery was not 
then to be expected. 

I now found myself in the midst of a tribe of men 
whom I had come from Jala-Jala to see, and 1 set about ex¬ 
amining them at my ease, and for as long as T wislied. We 
fixed our bivouac some steps from theim, as if we wished to 
form part of the family of our new friends. I could not 
address them hut by signs, and I had the greatest difficulty in 
making them understand me, but on the day after my arrival 
I had an interpreter. A woman came to me with a child, to 
which she wished to give a name; she had been reared 
amongst the Tagalocs; she had spoken that language, of which 
she remembered a little, and could give, although with much 
difficulty, all the information I desired which was to me of 
interest. 

The creatures with whom i had thus formed a connection 
for a few days, and os 1 saw them, seemed rather to be a large 
family of monkeys than human beings. Their voices very 
much resembled the shrill cries of those animals, and in their 
gestures they were exactly like them. The only difference 
I could see was that th*ey knew how to handle a bow and a 
lance, and to make a fire. To describe them properly I shall 
give a sketch of their forms and physiognomies. 

The Ajete, or little negro, is as black as ebony, like the 
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Africans; his greatest height is four feet au4 a-half; his 
hair is woolly, and as he takes no trouble about cutting it, and 
knows not how to arrange it, it forms around his head a sort 
of crown, which gives him an odd aspect, and, at a distance 
makes him appear as if surrounded with a kind of halohis 
eve is yellowish, but lively and brilliant, like that of an eagle. 
The necessity of living by the chase, and of pursuing his prey, 
produces the effect on this organ of giving to it the most extra- 
ordinaiy vivacity. The features of the Ajetas have something of 
the African black, but the lips are not so prominent; while young 
their forms are pretty; but their lives being spent in the woods, 
sleeping always in the. open air without shelter, eating much 
one day and. often having nothing—long fastings, followed by 
repasts swallowed with the voracity of wild beasts—gave them a 
protruding stomach, and made their extremides lank and shri¬ 
velled. They never wear any clothing, unless a belt of the rind 
of a tree, fromeight to ten inches in breadth, which they tic round 
their waist; their arms are composed of a hamhoo lance, a bow of 
the palm tree, and poisoned arrows. Their food consists of roots, 
of fruits, and of the products of the chase; the fleZ/i they eat 
nearly raw; and they live in tribes composed of from fifty to 
sixty individuals. During the day, the old men, the infirm, and 
the children, remain near a large fire, while the others are 
engaged in hunting; when they have a sufficiency of food to 

t 

last for some days, they 'remain round their fire, and sleep pell- 
mell among the cinders. 

It is extremely curious to see collected together fifty or 
sixty of these brutes of every age, and each more or less de¬ 
formed ; the old women especially are hideous, their decrepid 
limbs, their big bellies and their extraordinary heads of hair, 
give them all the looks of furies, or of old witches. 



1 BAPTISE SOME NATIVE CHILDREN. SRO 

I had scarcely arrived than women with voiy young chil¬ 
dren came in crowds to mo. In order to satisfy them I 
caressed their babes: but that was not what they wanted, and, 
notwithstanding their gestures and their words, I could not 
make out their wishes. On the fallowing day, the woman 
whom I have already mentioned as having lived for some time 
among the Tagalocs, arrived from a neighbouring tribe, accom¬ 
panied by ten other women, each of whom had an infant in her 
arras. She e.^plained what I was not able to comprehend on 
the previous day, and said: “We have amongst us very few 
words for conversation : all our children take at their birth the 
name of the i)lace where they are bom. There is great con¬ 
fusion, then, and we have brought them to you that you may 
give them names.” 

As soon as I understood this explanation, I wished to cele¬ 
brate the ceremony with all the pomp that the circumstances 
and the pbice allowed. I went to a small rivulet, and there, 
as I knew the formula for applying the baptismal water, I 
took ray two Indians as sponsors, and during several days 
baptised ’about fifty of these poor children. Jilach motlier 
who brought her infant was accompanied by two persons 
of her own family. 1 pronounced the sacramental words, 
and poured water on the head of the child, and then announced 
aloud the name J had given to the child. Therefore, as they ■ 
have no means of perpetuating their recollections, from the 
time that I pronounced the name,—Francis, for instance,—the 
mother and her accompanying witnesses repeated it veiy often, 
until they learned to‘say it correctly, and commit it to me¬ 
mory. Then they went away, and were constantly repeating 
the name, which they were anxious to retain. 

The firjt day the ceremony was ratlier long; but the se- 
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cond day the number lessened, and 1 was allowed to pursue 
ray examination of the character of rny Jiosts. I had retained 
the woman who spoke Tagaloc, and in the long conversations 
wliich I hold with her, she initiated me thorouglily in all their 
customs and usages. 

The Ajetas have no religion; they do not adore any star. 
It seems, however, that they have traiistnittcd to, or received 
from, the Tinguiancs, the practice of adoring, during one day, 
a rock or a trunk of any tree on which they find any I'escm- 
blanoe whatever of an animal; thciy then abandon it, and think 
no more of an idol until they meet with a strange form, which, 
for a short time, constitutes tho object of their fri lous wor- 
shij). They have a strong veneration for the dead : and during 
several years it is their practice to visit their graves, and 
there to leave a little tobacc-o or betel. The how and arrows 
which once belonged to the deceased are hung np over his 
grave on the day of his interment; and every night, according 
to the belief of his surviving comrades, ho rises up out of his 
grave, and goes to hunt in the forest. 

Interments take place without any ceremony. Tho dead 
body is laid at full length in a grave, which is covered up with 
earth. But whenever one of liio Ajetas is dangerously ill, and 
his recovery despaired of, or that he has been even slightly 
wounded^ by a poisoned arrow, his friends place him seated in 
a deep hole, with the arms crossed over his breast, and thus 
inter him while living. 

1 thought of speaking to my interpreter on religion, and 
asked her if she did not believe in a Supreme Being—an all- 
powerful Divinity, on whom all nature—even we ourselves— 
depend in all things; and who had created the firmament, and 
who was looking on at our acts. She looked at me with a 
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smile, and said ; “ When I was young, amongst your brothers, 
I remember that they spoke to me of a master, who, as they 
said, had Heaven for his dwelling-place ; but all that was lies; 
for see ’’—(she here took up a small stone and threw it into the 
air, saying, in a very serious toiie)—“-l)ow can a king, as you 
say, remain in the sky any more than that stone?” What 
answer could 1 give to such reasoning? 1 left religion aside, 
to put to her other quoslious. 

I have already statcul tliat the Ajetas did not often wait for 

the death of a person to put liim into I he ground. As soon as 

the last honours are rendered to a deceased, it is requisite, 

(’,'>iirornal)ly to their usages, to talte revenge for liis death, 

I'ho hunter-, of the tribe to which he belonged'set out, Avith 

their liinees and their iutoavs, to kill tho first living creature 

■".’liidi should appear before their eyes—he it man, stag, wild 

lioitv nr buffalo. Prom tho momt.uU they start iu search of a 

vietiru, they take eaiv, in every pai't of the forest through 

• 

vlnch tliey pass, to t)roak the youiig shoots of the arhustus 
sln‘ul>, by planting its tops in the direction which they ai’e 
following ’Phis is ^ono to give a caution to tlieir friends, 
and other passers-by, to avoid those places in which they arc 
sear<;hiug for a victim, for if one of tlieraselves fell into their* 
hands, ]Ro would, without fail* bo taken as the expiatory 
victim. 

They are faithful in marri^e, arid have but one wife. 
When a young man has made his choice, his friends or his 
parents make a demand for the young girl; a refusal is never 
given. A day is chosen*; and on the morning of that day the 
young girl is sent into the forest, where she hides herself or 
not, just as she pleases, and according as she wishes to be 
married to the young man who has asked her. An hour after 
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her depaihiire, the joung man is sent to find out his bride. If 
he has the good luck to find her, and to bring her back to her 
parents before sunset, the marriage is concluded, and she 
becomes his wife without fail; but if, on the contrary, he 
returns to the camp without her, he is not allowed to renew 
his addresses. 

Among tlie Ajetas old age is highly respected. It is 
always one of the oldest men who governs the assembled body. 
All the savages of this race live, as 1 have stated, in large 
families of from sixty to eighty persons. Tlicy ramble about 
through the forests, without liaving any fix(;d spot for thoir 
abode; and they change their encampment according to the 
greater or less quantity of game which they find in various 
places. 

While thus living in a state of nature altogether primitive, 
those savages have no instrument of music, and tbeir language 
imitating, as I have stated, the cries of monkeys, has very few 
sounds, which arc e.xtremely difficult for a stranger to pro¬ 
nounce, how much soever may be his eagerness to study them. 
They are excellent hunters, and make wonderful use of the 
bow. The young negroes, however little, of each sex, while 
their parents are out hunting, amuse themselves on the banks 
of the rivulets with their small bows. If by chance they see 
any fish in the translucent stream they let fly an arrow at it, 
and it is seldom that they mi^s their aim. 

All the weapons of the Ajetas are poisoned; a simple arrow 
could not cause a wound so severe as to stop a strong animal. 
Such as a deer, in its course; but if the dart has been smeared 
with the poison known to them, the smallest puncture of it 
produces in the wounded animal an ine.xtinguishable thirst, 
and death ensues upon satisfying it. The hunters then cut 
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out the flesh around the wound, and use the remuindcr ns food, 
w'ithout any danger; but if they neglect this precaution, the 
meat becomes so exceedingly bitter that even the Ajetus them¬ 
selves cannot eat it. 


Never having given credit to the Simons baab of Java, I 
made experiments at Sumatra on tlie sort of poison of which 
the ]\ralays make use to poison their weapons. ] discovered that 
it was simply a strong solution of arsenic iii citron juice, with 
■which they coated their arms several times. I tried to find 
the poison used by the Ajetas. They led me to the foot of a 
large tree, and tore olf a pi(;ce of its bark, and told me that 


that was the ptnson they used. 


I chewed some of it before 

) 


tliem; it was insupportably bitter, but othcrN\ise not injurious 


ill its natural stale. But the Ajeias make a preparation of it, 


the secret of which they refused to impart to me. When their 


poison is made up as u paste,, they give to their arms a thin 
coating of it, about an eighth of an inch in thickness. 

« 

The Ajetas in their‘movements are active and supple to an 
incredible degree ; they elitiib up the highest, trees like mon¬ 
keys, by seizing the,trunk with both hands, and using the 
soles of their feet. They run like a deer in the pursuit of 
the wild animals : this is their favourite occnp.atiou. It is a' 
very cunous sight to see these savages set out on u hunting 
excursion; men, women, and children move together, very 
much like a troop of ourang-oubrngs when going on a plunder¬ 
ing party. They have always with them one or two little dogs, 
of a very special breed, which they employ in tracking out 
their prey whenever it is' wounded. 

I enjoyed quite at my ease the hospitality cverri'od 
towards me by these primitive men. I saw amongst them, and 
with my own eyes, all that I was desirous of knowing. The 

u 
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pjiiiifal life which I had led since ray departure from home, 
A\i!ljout. any shelter hut the trees, and eating nothing hut what 
tlie savages ])rovi(led, began to tire me exceedingly : J resolved 
ti) return to Jala-Jala. Having previously noticed several graves 
at a bhoit dbtauce from our bivouac, an idea struck me of 
carrying away a skeleton of one of the savages, which would, 
ill iny judgment, he a curiosity to present to the dardin des 
J’laiites or to the Museum of Anatomy at Paris. The under¬ 
taking was one of great danger, on account of the veneration 
of tlic; Ajetas for their dead. They might surprise us while 
Mulaliug their graves, and then no quarter was to be expected. 
J was, however, so much accustomed to overcome whulcver 
opp().sed my will, that the danger diil not deti r me from acting 
upon my re.sohition. I communicated my intentions to my 
Iiidinns, wlio did not Oppose my project. 

Some few days afterwards wc packed up our baggage, and 
took farewell of our hosts. We shaped our course towards the 
Indian' cemetery. In the first graves which we opened we 
found the hones decayed in part, and I could only procure two 
skulls, which were not worth the danger to whiL-h they exposed 
us. However, we continued our researches, aud low'ards the 
Close of the day discovered the remains of a woman, who, from 
the position of the body in the grave, must havC been buried 
helbre her death. The houes were still covered with skin ; but 
the body was dry, and almost like a mummy. This was a 
fit subject, '^^'e had taken the body out of the grave, aud 
were beginning to pack it up piece by piece into a sack, 
when we heard small shrill cries at a distance. The Ajetas 
were coining ujion us, aud there was no time to be lost. 
We seized our prize and started off as quick as possible. Wc 
had not got a hundred yards, when we heard the arrows 
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whistling about our ears. The Ajetas, perched on the Lops of 
the trees, waited for us and attacked us, without our having 
any luenns of defence. Fortunately night came to our aid; 
their arrows, usually so sure, were badly directed, and did n<>t 
touch us. Wliile escaping we fired trgun to frighieurtheni, 
and were soon abie to leave them far behind, without liaviug 
received any other injuiy than the alarm, and a sufficient 
notice of the danger to be encountered in disturbing the 
repose of their dead. On emerging from the wood, some 
drops of blood caused me to remark a slight sci'atch on the 
forefinger of my right hand ; I attributed this to the hurry 
of my flight, and did not trouble ni}self much about it, as 
AViis my practice AAith trifles, but coutinued my inai'ch toward.s 
the sea shore. 

We still )'etaiiiod_the skeleton, Avhicli we laid on the sandy 
beach, as well as our haversacks aud guns, and sat down to 
rest al'ier the fatigue of the journey. My companions then 
began to make; reflections on our position, and rny lieutenant, 
inspired by his afl'cetion for me, and his sense of the danger 
we were exposed lo, addressed roc in the following strain : 

“ Oil, master! what have we done, and what is to hecorno 
of us ? To-morrow morning the enraged Ajetas will come to 

• m 

attack us for the execrable booty wliieh we have carried off 
from them at the risk of our lives. If they would attack in 
the open ground, with our gurie we might defend ourselves ; 
but what can one do against those animals, perched here and 
there like monkeys in the top branches of the trees of their 
forest? Those places are for them so many fortresses, from 
which they Avill to-morrow shower down upon us tho.se darts, 
Avhich, alas ! never fail to do mischief. Luckily it was night 
when they attacked us just now, for otherwise went this hour 
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should have a lance through each of our bodies, and then they 
would have cut oif our heads to serve as trophies for a superb 
fete. Your head, master, would first have been laid on the 
ground, and the brutes would have danced round it, and, as our 
leader, you would have been a target of honour for them to 
practise upon. 

“ And now, master, all that which would have occurred to us 
if the night had not favoured our escape is but deferred, for, 
alas! we cannot remain continually on this beach, although it 
is the only spot where we can protect ourselves against these 
black rascals. We must go to our homes, and this we cannot 
do without passing through the Avoods inhabited by these 
abominable creatures, who made us eat raw meat, and seasoned 
only with cinders. Well, master, before you undertook this 
excursion, you ought to have recollected all that liappeued 
to us among the Tinguiana and the Igorrots." 

I listened calmly to this touching lamentation of my lieu¬ 
tenant, wlio was perfectly right in all ho said; but when ho 
finished I sought to rouse his courage, and replied ; 

“What! my bravo Alila! are you jj.fraid? 1 thought the 
Tic-balan, and the evil spirits could alone affect your courage. 
Do you want to make me think that men like yourself, without 
any arms but bad arrows, are enough to make you* quake ? 
Come, enough of this cowardice; to-morrow we shall have 
daylight, and we sbiall see whqt is to he done. In the mean¬ 
time let us search for shell-fish, for I am very hungry, notwith¬ 
standing the alarm into which you are trying to throw me.” 

This little sermon gave courage to Alila, who immediately 
set about making a fire, and then, by the aid of lighted bam¬ 
boos, he and bis comrade went to the rocks to find out the 
shell-fish. ■ 
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Alila was nevertheless quite right, and I myself could not 
disguise the fact, that good luck alone could extricate us from 
the critical position in which we were placed by my fault, in 
having thought of my country, and in wishing to ornament the 
Museum of Paris with a skeleton of fin Ajetas.# 

From disposition and habit 1 was not a man to alarm my¬ 
self with any danger which was not immediate; yet I avow 
that the last words I had said to Alila:—“ To-morrow we shall 
have daylight, and we shall see what is to be done: ’’—came 
back to my mind, and for a short time occupied my thoughts. 

My Indians brought back a large quantity of shell-fish, 
sufficient for our supper, and Alila ran up quite breathless, 
saying: 

“ Master, [ have made a discovery! A hundred steps 
from this 1 have found a canoe, which the sea has cast 
upon the beach; it is large enough to hold us three. We 
can make use of it to get to Binangonan, and there we shall 
be safe from the poisoned arrows of these dogs the Ajet^.” 

This discovery was either that Providence had come to our 
aid, or it was a complication of dangers greater than those 
reserved to ns on land on awaking in the morning. 

1 went instantly to the spot where Alila had made his im* 
portant*discovery, and having ’disencumbered the canoe from 
the sand with which it was partly covered, I soon became certain 
that, with some bamboos, and by ^topping a few cracks, it would 
be staunch enough to take us over the Pacific ocean, away from 
the Ajetas. 

“Well," said I to Alila, “you see I was right, aud you 
must admit the baud of Providence is here. Is it not evident 

• The skeleton is now in the Mus6e Anatomique of Paris/ 
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that this line boat, built, perhaps, several thousand leagues 
from this, has arrived express from the Polynesian ialands to 
carry us away from the claws of the savages,” 

“ True, master, true ; it is our luck. To-morrow they will 
finely be taken in on not finding us here; but let us set to 
work, for we have much to do before this fine boat, as you call 
it, will be iu a fit state for going through the water.” 

We immediately made a lai^o fire on the shore, and went 
into the woods to cut down bamboos and rattan.s ; tlu n we set 
to work to stop the boles, wliich decreased fast enough under 
our handy-work upon the abandoned eanoe. 

Persons who have never travelled ainong.st the savages can¬ 
not imagine how, without having been histnu led in the arts, 
and without nails, one could stop up the fissures in such a 
boat, and put it in a state fit for sea. Yet the means were 
very simple; our poignards, bamboos, and raltans supplied 
everything; by scraping a bamboo ive obtained from it some¬ 
thing like low, whieh we put into the chinks, so that the water 
could not enter. If it was necessary to st(>p any breach a few 
inches in width, we took from the bamboo-a little plank, some¬ 
what larger than the opening we wished to close, and then 
with the point of the poignard we pierced it all round with 
little holes, to mutch those w^iieh were made iu tlio same 
manner in the boat itself. Afterwards, with long strings of 
the rattan, which we split up and made fine, we sewed the 
little plank to the boat, just as one would a piece of cloth on a 
coat; wo covered the sewing with the elemi gum, and were sure 
the water could not pass through. The rattan served instead 
of hemp, and supplied all our necessities on the occasion. 

We worked with ardour at this our new and only means 
of safety. Once caulked, we placed in it two large bamboos as 
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beams, for without those beams wo could not have sailed for leu 
minutes without being upset. Another bamboo served as our 
mast; the large sack of matting that contained our skelolon 
W’as transformed into a sail. At last, before the night was far 
advanced, every preparation was finished. I’lie wind was 
favourable, and we hastened to try our boat, and to struggle 
with new difficulties. 

We placed in the canoe our arms and the skeleton, the 

cause of our new troubles; we then pushed the boat over 

the sand and got it afloat. It took us a good half-hour to 

get clear of the breakers. Wo were every moment in danger 

of l)eing swamped by the large waves, which rolled on, dashing 

against the rocks that bound the shore. At lust, afttn* we 

had overcome a thousand difficulties and dangers, we reached 

tfie open sea, and tlie regular wave—a real movable mountain 

—lifted up, without any sudden shock, our frail boat almost 

• 

to llie skies, and then in the same quiet manner let it. sink 
into an abyss, from which it was again raised to the top of a 
liquid mountain. These largo waves, which follow oacli 
other usually from interval to interval very regularly, cause 
no danger to a good pilot, wlio takes the prccauiion of turn¬ 
ing the prow of his boat so as to meet them. But woe to 
• him if*he forgets himself, and makes a false manoeuvre, he 
is then sure to be upset and wrecked. Being used to the 
management of canoes, and, more • confident in iny own 
vigilance when at sea than in that of my Indians, I took the 
helm. The wind was favourable; we set up our little sail, and 
went very fast, although every moment I was obliged to turn 
the prow to the heavy waves. We were already a suiricifnt 
distance from the shore not to fear, if the wind changod, that 
we should he driven in among the breakers. Everything led 
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US to expect a safe voyage, when unfortunately my poor Indians 
were taken ill. They had never sailed before except on the 
lakes of fresh water, and wero now attacked with sea-sick¬ 
ness. This was vexatious to me, for I knew from experience 
that a person so attacked for the first time is altogether in¬ 
capable of rendering any service, and even of protecting himself 
against the smallest danger that threatens him. I had no one 
to aid me in managing the boat, and was obliged to rely on 
my own exertions. I told him who held the sheet of the sail 
to hand it to me. and I twisted it round my foot, for both my 
hands wero engaged in holding the paddle which was our helm. 
My Indians, like two inanimate bodies, lay at the bottom of 
the boat 

When I rellect on my position,—on the ocemi, in a frail 
boat; having only for helps two individuals who could not 
move, two sluills, and a skeleton of an Ajetas.—1 cannot 
help • thinking that the reader may imagino tliat I have 
concocted a story for his amusement. However, I relate 
facts exactly as they occurred, and I leave all at liberty to 
believe as they please. 

I was, as it were, alone in my frail boat, struggling continually 
with the large waves, which obliged me every moment to deviate 
from tho course. I longed for daylight, for I hoped to ‘oe able 
to discern the beach of Biuaugonan de Lampon, as a place of 
refuge, where I should find the frank hospitality and the valu¬ 
able assistance of my old friends. 

At last the long-wished-for sun arose above the horizon, and 
I saw that we were about three leagues* from the coast. I had 
gono far too much out to sea, and had passed Binaugonau a 
long way. It was not possible to steer back, the wind would 
not allow it; so I decided on pursuing the same course, and on 
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doing my best to reach, before night, Maoban, a large Tagaloc 
. village, situate on the coast of Luzon, and wliich is separated 
by a small ridge of moui^tains from the lake of Bay. 'I'lie first 
rays of the sun and a little calm restored my Indians to a 
state of being able to render me some service. We, passed 
•the day without eating or drinking, and we had the regret of 
seeing that we had not attained our purpose. Our position 
was most distressing: a storm might rise, the wind, might 
blow with force, and our only resource then would be to throw 
ourselves into the breakers, and to roach the sliore as well as 
we could. But luckily nothing of the kind .took place; and 
about midnight we knew, from meeting a small jslaud, that we 
were iii front of the village of Maoban. I steered to it, and 
in a short time we arrived in a calm quiet hay, near a sandy 
shore. The fatigue and want of food had thoroughly exhausted 
my strength. I had no sooner landed than 1 throw myself on the 
ground, and fell into a deep sleep, which lasted until day. "Wlien 
I awoke I found the sun’s rays were shining full upon me: 
it was near seven o’clock. On any other occasion I should 
have beea*ashamed my laziness, but could I feel dissatisfied 
with myself for sleeping soundly after thirty six hours' fasting, 
and spent in such extraordinary exertions. During ray sleep 
one of ihy Indians went into thb village in search of provisions, 
and I found excellent rice and salt fish near me. We made a 
delicious and splendid breakfast. My Indians, on behalf of 
the inhabitants, asked me to go to the village, and spend the 
day, but I was too eager to reach home. I knew by walking 
quickly we could get through the mountains, and hrrive at night 
on the banks of the lake, within a few hours’ journey from my 
house. I determined to start without any delay. We took our 
things out of the boat; the little sail retook its former shape, 
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as a sack, to hold the skulls and the skeleton, the ciiuse 
all the disaslei‘8 to wliich wc had been exposed, and, with re¬ 
united strength, and abundant provisifns for the day, we began 
to mount the high lulls which separate the gulf of Maoban from 
the lake of Bay. The journey was laborious and painful. At 
seven o’clock we embarked on the lake, and towards mid'^ 
night we reached Jala-Jala, where I very speedily forgot all 
the toil and trouble of my long and dangerous journey, while 
])ressing tny son in my arms and covering him with paternal 
kisses. 

!My excellent, friend Vidie, to whom I sold my house and 
establishment, gave me letters which ho had received from 
IVIiinilUi, and from thorn I learned that my presence was desired 
there on affairs of imjiortanee. I resolved to start on the follow¬ 
ing day. 




S e \ uf M 1 li i fi m th I; ii« iuds 


('iTAr'int xrii 

i D tnmuw not igiin l^J^^cparfttt from my S m—I take biin to Manill i—T!lo F flee Is 
of ti» Wound I reitivul mnon^ thi \jitis -Nfy Udovtry -Kimlnoss ol iho 
Spanish utul otho Inhibituits of M mill i—llln< ss ot luy Son n t nii wiiii 
him t f*ili 1 lia—Stiiyiwlul lUm<nil i iih ts—fhi Ht ilh < I mvpou H y— 
Ills Int initiU—Mv friiiti Grid und Dtspui—1 DdMinim to Ciuit tie 
J*hilipjnncs—I am Culled to M null i by Mil urn J) doKs Scik ns M\ I lu il 
I) I iiinu trom TaliJiIi'—1 \imv< iL MunlU,s\lui* 1 uMinu I*i iitut as t 
1 mb irk fm I run i mti nt—M\ li iviK ihiou^h Lniopc — 

1 Mury aga ii—Death of my Mothu and iny Suoi d ^\]lt—( onclttium 



I’hihppiues, I was di sikius of not separating ui}sc1f again 
fiom mpsoTi, the only being tluit lemamtd to me ot all (hose 
whom 1 had loved so tendeily I took him with nu to Manill i, 
but I did not altogetlici* bid farewell to .Tula-Jala, lot I bid 
almost the intention ot never going back to it 

The journey was as agreeable as my mel.incholy rtc olleetions 
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would permit. I experienced such pleasure in holding my boy 
in my arms, and in receiving his gentle caresses, that I 
occasionally forgot every sorrow. 

I arrived at Manilla, and took up my quarters in the envi¬ 
rons, at the abode of Baptiste Vidie, brother of the friend 
whom I had left at Jala-Jala. 

After my escape from the Ajetas, I had noticed a small 
wound on the forefinger of my right hand, w'hich I attributed 
to having been accidentally scratched by a branch or a tliom, 
while we were endeavouring to make our escape with such 
precipitation from the arrows which the savages let fly at 
us. The first night I spent at Manilla, I felt in the place 
where the wound was such extreme pain that I fell down 
twice totally senseless. The agony increased eveiy instant, 
and became so violent that I could no longer doubt that it 
was caused by the poison of au arrow, shot at me by the 
Ajetas. 1 sent for one of my confreres, and after a most 
careful examination, he made a lai-ge incision, which did not, 
however, afford me any relief: the hand, on the contrary, 
festered up. By little and little the inflammation extended 
itself up my arm, and I was soon in an alarming state. 

In short, after suffering during a whole month, and after 
the most cruel incertitude, it seemed that the poison ha^ passed 
into my breast. 1 could not sleep for an instant; and, in spite 
of me, dead and painful crips came forth from my breast, 
which was on fire. My eyes were veiled—I could not see; a 
burning sweat covered my face; my blood was on firef and did 
not circulate in my veins; my life sCemed ab>.Hit to bt-come 
extinct. The medical men declared that I could not pass 
through the night. According to the usages of the country, 
1 was told that 1 ought to regulate my affairs for death. I 
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asked that the consul-general of France, my excellent friend 
Adolphe Barrot, should be sent for. 

Adolphe I knew to be a man of true heart and affection, 
and to him I recommended my poor boy. He promised to 
take care of him as if he were his oWn son, to take him to 
France, and to give him over to my family. 

Lastly a good Dominican friar came, and with him I had 
several long conferences, and after he had dispensed to me the 
consolations of his ministry, he gave me extreme unction. 
Everything was done according to the customary form, and 
nothing was wanting but my death. 

However, amidst all these preparations, I alope was not so 

eager; and, although in excessive anguish, I preserved my 

presence of mind, and declared I should not die. Was it 

courage ? Was it great confidence in my strength and robust 

•• 

health, which made me believe in my recovery? Was it a 
presentiment, or was it an inward voice which told mo : “ The 
doctors are wrong, and how’ great’ will be their surprise to¬ 
morrow on finding me better ? ” In short. I did not wish to die ; 
for, accordhig to my system, my will ought to stop the order of 
nature, and to make me survive all imaginable pain. 

The following day I was better: the doctors found my 
pulse regular, a)id without auy'intermitting symptom. Some 
days afterwards the poison passed out to ray skin: my whole 
body was covered with a miliary eruption,' and thenceforth I 
was safe. My recovery was very gradual, and for more than a 
year I felt acute pains in my breast. 

During the course of my illness I received the kindest 
attention from my fellow-countrymen, and in general from all 
the Spanish inhabitants of Manilla; and here I ought to state, 
to the praise of the latter class, that during twenty years spent 
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in the Philipjnnes, I always found amongst those with whom 
.1 had dealings, a great nobleness of soul and a devotediiessfree 
from egotism; I shall never forget the kindnesses 1 received 
from this noble race, for which I eulerhiin feelings of the 
Avarmest gratitude. To me, cvcit Spaniard is a brother; and 
to him I shall always bo happy to prove that his countrymen 
have not conferred obligations on an ungrateful character. I 
hope the riiader will pardon me for having «iiiittcd my subject 
for a short time to fulfil the duty of gratitude; but are they 
not my recollections which I am detailing ? * 




♦ Gnititude liorc requireH that 1 should luunc somp of those to whotii 1 
am sjipoially imlebtod for marks of ntffotion nnd Kinduess, It would be 
indeed nnp aleful on my part to forget them, and 1 bi‘g tlicm to accept this 
of niy roc()lleciions. 

I'he Governors of the Pliilippinea to wlioin I owe Iheae rem(*iuhr:inc(‘s 
arc :—Generals Jlartinfes, Ricafort, Torres Eiirilf;, and Salazar; in 

the various adininistriitious of tlie cokniy, the Judges (Oidores) J)on Inigo 
Asaolii, Otin-i Douzo, JJon MatiasMier, DonJacoho Varela, aclmini^trator- 
geiieral ot the liquors; Don Johe dc la Fuenle, commirisary of the (‘iigU 
m‘ers, who umdered me innuuierablo kindnesses; Colonel Don Thomas de 
]\Iurieta, eorreoidor of'I’ondoe; the eohmcl of engineers, Jhm JRariaiio 
(loicochea; the Cohniel-Commandant Jainte ifonniiia; the (io\enior of 
tlie province, Don Jose iMienza; the brothern Ramos, sons ol tlie judge; 
all the Aimily Calderon; that of Senciis; Don BuUhazar Mier, Don Johc 
Asearttga; and lastly niy friend, Don I)oiuiiigo llcxas, who^e son, Don 
3luriano Roxas, after having received a solid and brilliant education ul 
Wanlllii, came to trawl in Kurojaj. lie lias ncquired the most extensive 
infoi'inathm in tlic aeionees aiid arts, an<l when he shall hate returned to 


the I'hilippinc IblundH, he will niost worthily* repluee his dignified father, 
whom a premature death has snatched atvay from the industry, the agri¬ 
culture, and the advancement of his country. If gratitude has induced me 
to mention here the Spaniards from whom I expeiicneed many acts of 
kindness, the satne feeling compels me to allude, to an Engll. h geutlenmu 
to whom I was indebted for one of those important services which are 
never to be forgotten. I allude to Mr. Thomas Dent, with whom I have 
frequently conversed upon our Ininting parties at Jula-Jala, in wliich he 
was occasionally one of tlie principal iictors. 
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The wish to undertake, together with my hoy, the voyage 
which would restore me to my country; the liope of seeing 
my kind good mother, my sisters, and all tlie friends wlioin 1 
had left behini^ reconciled me somewhat to e\ slence, and 
made me experience a little happinesT. I was awaiting with 
impatience the time for emharking ; hut, alas ! my mission was 
not yet terminated in the Philipjtincs, and a new catastrophe, 
quickly opened afresh all my sorrows, 

1 was scarcely recovered, when rny dear hoy—my solo de¬ 
light the last beloved being that remained to nio on this earth, so 
fruitful in joys, and still so destructive of them—my poor 
Henry fell suddenly ill, and his disease made tltc most rajud 
progress. My frioiuls immediately foreboded that a groat mis¬ 
fortune would befall me. I alone did not know the slate iu 


wliieh my child really was. I loved liitii with siieh an ardent 
passion, tliat I believed it impossible that Providence would 
deprive me of him. My medical attendant, or rather my 


friend, Genii, advised me to take him to .fala-.lahi, where his 


native air and the country, as he said, would without doubt 


promotehii? recovery., I liked the advice, for so many pej’sons 
had recovered their health at dala-Jala that 1 hoped for my 
child a similar good result, I set out with him and his* 
governess; the voyage was otic*of sadness, for I saw my poor 
boy continually suffering, without being able to afford him any 
relief. 


On our arrival Vidio came to receive us, and in a few 


moments I occupied, with my Henry, the room which hi ought 
to ray remembrance twoT very sorrowful losses—the death of 
my little daughter and that of my beloved Anna, It was, more¬ 
over, in that very room my Henry was horn,—a cruel association 
of the happiest moments of iny existence with that when 1 was 
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bewailing the state of my beloved boy. Nevertheless, I did not 
altogether despair, for I had hopes in my art and experience. 
I seated myself by his bedside, and did not leave him for a 
moment. I slept close to him, and I passed every day in 
administering the medicine and all the comforts in my power, 
but without any good result, or any relief for his sufl’erings. I 
lost all hope, and on the ninth day after our arrival the dear 
boy expired in my arms. 

It is not possible for me to give an account of my feelings 
on this hist trial. My heart was broken, my head oi\ fire ! 1 
became mad, and never did despair take such a hold on me. 
I listened to nothing but mv sorrow ; and force became neces- 
sary to tear from my arms the mortal remains of ray child. 

On the following day he was laid close to his mother, and 
another tomb was erected in the church of .lala-.lala. 

In vain did my friend Vidie endeavour to atforcl me con¬ 
solation, or to change the current of my affliction. Several times 
he tried to remove me from the fatal room, which I now 
looked upon as a scene of misfortunes, but he could not 
succeed. I hoped at the time—and I also thought that 1 too 
had a right—to die there, where ray wife and iny son had 
nreathed their last sighs. My tears refused to flow, and even 
words failed me to express the full extent of my grief. An 
ardent fever, which devoured me, was far too slow for the 
eagerness of my wishes. In a,.moment of bewilderment, I was 
near committing the greatest act of cowardice which man can 
perpetrate against his Creator. I double-locked the door; 
I seized the poignard which I hod sb often used to protect 
my life, and pointed it against myself. I was already choosing 
the spot in which I should strike, in order by one blow to 
terminate my miserable existence. My arm, strengthened 



MI THOUGHTS IN MI DELIRIUM. 



by delirium, about to smite my breast, when one sudden 
thought came to prevent mo from consummating the crime which 
has no pardoti—although the crime of despair. My mother, my 
poor mother, whom I had so much loved, my good motlier pre¬ 
sented herself to my mind, and said To mo: “ Thou wouldst 
abandon mo—I shall see thoe no more!” I recollected then 
tlie words of Anna: “ Go, and seo thy mother again !'* This 
thought changed my resolution completely. I threw the po¬ 
niard aside with horror, and fell on my bed ^luile exhausted. 
!My eyes, which during many days had been dry and burning, 
were once again overflowing with tears, which removed tlie 
lica\y weight from iny lacerated heart. 

The force of mind of which I stood so much in need was 
awakened again Avitliin me: I no longer thought of death, but 
of fulfilling my rigorous destiny. Calmed and relieved already 
by the abundant flow of tears, I gave myself wholly up to the 
idea of embracing my mother and my sisters. Then I wished 
to add tbo following pages to my journal. My head was not tho¬ 
roughly right. I shall translate what I then wrote in Spanish, 
which was fny adopted and familiar language, hi preference even 
to French, which I had scarcely spoken during twenty years:— 

“ How have I strength to take this pen ? My poor boy!—• 
my son f —my beloved Henry!—^is no more: bis soul has flown to 
his Creator! Oh, God! pardon this complaint in my distress. 
What have I done to be thus cruelly olUicted ? My boy!— 
my dear son!—niy only hope!—my last happiness!—I shnll 
never again seo thee! Formerly I was happy; I had my good 
Anna and my dear child; but cruel fate soon tore my com¬ 
panion from me. My trouble was indeed great, and my alflio- 
tion was profound; but thou wast still with me, Oh, my child! 
and all my affections were concentrated in thee. With thy 
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caresses thou didst drj mj tears; thy smile was like that of 
thy mother, and thy beautiful features reminded me of her, 
and in thee I fuimd her again. But to-day, alas! I have lost 
you both. What a void! Oh, God! what a solitude! OhII 
ought to die in this room which is the depository of all my 
misfortunes. Here I bewailed my poor brother; here 1 closed 
the eyes of my daughter; here, also, Anna, when dying, bade 
me, bathed in tears, her last adieus; and here at last, thou, 
my son, they tore thee from my arms, to lay thee near the ashes 
of thy mother. 

“So many afflictions and so many troubles for one man! 
Oh, God of goodness and mercy, will you not restore to me 
my poor child ? Alas! I scarcely feel that T am mistaken ; 
but He will pity my bewilderment—he who has been beloved 
and who has seen carried off, one by one, all the elements of 
his happiness. As for me, an isolated being, and henceforward 
useless on this earth, it matters little where I shall sink under 
the weight of my afflictions. If it was not from the hope of 
seeing my mother and sisters, I should terminate my wretched 
existence, my grave should be with youi—you all!—whom I 
loved 80 much. I should remain near you, and during the 
rest of my niiscrablo existence I should every day visit your 
tombs! But no; a sacred duty obliges me to leave you, and 
to separate for ever from you. Cruel! Oh, cruel indeed will be 
the hour when I shall depart from you. Atid thou my beloved, 
my good, excellent wife, my Anna, thy last words shall be 
accomplished. 1 will set out, but regret and grief accom¬ 
pany mo during the voyage; my heart and my memory will 
remain at Jala-Jala. Oh! land bedewed with my sweat, with 
my blood, and with my tears! when fate brought me to thy 
shores thou wast covered with dismal forests which this day 
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have given place to rich harvests: among thy iuhahitants order, 
abundance, and prosperity have taken the place of debauchery 
and misery. My efforts were crowned with full success; all 
was prosperity around me. Alas! I was too happy! But 
w'hile misfortune strikes me down and M'erwhelms me, it will 
have stricken me alone, my work will outlive me. You will be 
happy, Oh, my friends! and if I myself have been so in con¬ 
tributing to your welfare, let a thought sometimes awaken your 
feelings towards him to whom you often gave the name of 
‘ Fatherand if you preserve gratitude towards him, Oh, take a 
religious care of the tombs, trebly dear to him, which he now 
intrusts to you.” 

My readers will pardon this melunclmly and long lamenta¬ 
tion ; they will understand it if they examine with care my 
position. Separated from ray country by five thousand five 
hundred leagues, the stroke of fate which laid all my cherished 
hopes in the dust was the more acutely felt as it was unexpected. 

4 

I had no relatives in the Philippines; in France alone 1'might 
yet find some affections; and, at the moment of quitting Jala- 
Jala for ever, the idqa of parting with my Indiana—attached, 
devoted, as they were to me—was an additional grief to tho 
many which overpowered me. Thus I could not resolve to* 
acquaiiif them beforehand of this separation. I remained in 
my room, without quitting it even at meal times. My friend 
Vidie did everything possible to prepare nic for these adieus, 
and to console me. He pressed mo to start speedily for 
Manilla, and to make arrangements for my departure; but an 

irresistible force retained me at Jala-Jala. I was weak; my 
heart was so crushed by sorrows that I had no courage to 
adopt any resolutions. 1 put it off from day to day, and from 
day to day I was more undecided. An unexpected occasion 
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W.TS necessary in order to conquer my apathy; ii was requisite 
also to triumph over me by sentiments of gratitude—senti¬ 
ments which I could never resist. 

On this occasion the motive which decided my departure 
was furnished by Providence. I had a friend in Manilla, a 
lady of angelic goodness, gentleness, and devoteduess. United 
from the period of my arrival in the moat intimate manner 
with all her family, I had known her as a child, and after¬ 
wards married to a highly honourable man, of whom when 
she was subsequently bereaved, I afforded her all the consola¬ 
tions which the sincerest friendship could offer. She was a 
witness of the happiness which I enjoyed with my dear Anna, 
and, healing that 1 was unhappy, she did not hesitate to under¬ 
take a long journey, and in her turn to come and take a part 
in my troubles. The excellent Dolores Seiieris arrived one 
morning at .lala-Jala; she threw heraelf into my anns, and 
for some moments tears alone were the interpreters of our 
thoughts. Wlion we recovered from our firat emotions, she 
told me that she had come to take me away, and she herself 
made tho preparations for ray departure- I was too grateful 
for this proof of the friendship of the good Dolores liot to 
acquiesce iii her wishes, and it was decided that on tlie follow¬ 
ing day I should quit Jala-Jala‘for ever. ■ ‘ 

The report was soon spread among my Indians. They all 
carde to bid me farewell: tliey wept, ami they said to me : 

“ Oh, master, do not deprive us of all hope of seeing you 
again. Go, and receive consolation from your mother, and then 
return to your children.” That day was filled with most dis" 
treasiug feelings. 

Tho day following was Sunday. I went to say adieu to 
the remains of those whom I had loved even in their tombs. 


f 
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I heard for the last time the divine service in the modest 
little church which I had erected, and in which for a long 
time, surrounded hy my dearest friends, I was happy to as¬ 
semble, on the same day of the week, the small congregation 
of Jala-.lala. 

After the service I proceeded to the beach, where the boat 
was waiting, which was to take me to Manilla. There—sur¬ 
rounded by my Indians, the good parish priest, Padre Miguel, 
and my friend Vidie—I bade adieu to them all for the last time. 
Dolores and I got into the boat, Avliich was S(iarc(!ly pushed 
off from the shore when every arm Avas stretched out toAvards 
me, and everyone exclaimed :—“ May your A'oyage be happy, 
master! And, oh ! return soon! ’’ 

One of the oldest Indians made a sign for silence, and 
then in a loud voice uttered these solemn Avords:—“ Brothers, 
let us Avoep and pray, for the sun is obscured to us; the 
star AA'hich is going has shed light on our hest days, • and 
noAV for tho future, being deprived of that light, we cannot tell 
how long Avill last the night in Avhich we are plunged by the 
misfortune*of his dojyirture.” 

This exhortation of the old Indian were the last Avords that 
reached us : the boat moved aAvay as I, for the last time, fixed 
my ej'eff on the beloved laud which I Avas never again to behold. 

We reached Manilla late: it was one of those enchanting 
nights, Avhich I huA'^e described in the happy period of my 
voyages. Dolores insisted that 1 should not lodge in any 
house but hers. Before she set out her careful friendship 
had provided for eA'^erything. I Avas surrounded by all those 
little attentions of which woman alone has the seend, and 
which she knoAvs hoAv to confer with such grace on liiin Avho 
is the object for whom they are designed. 
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My windows looked on the pretty river Pasig. I there 
passed wliole days in looking at the graeeful Indian canoes 
gliding over the water, and receiving the visits of my friends, 
who came with eagerness to endeavour to divert my thoughts, 
and to afford sources of pleasing conversation. 

When I was alone I sought to dispel my melancholy by 
thinking of my voyage; on the happiness I should experience 
on.-seelng again my poor mother and sisters, a brother-in-law 

_ I 

whom I did not know, and nieces born during my absence. 

The obligation of returning the visits I received, and the 
re-estabhshraent of my health, allowed me at length to entei 
into affairs connected with my departure. 

My friend Adolphe Barrot, consul-general of France, was 
every day in expectation of intelligouce from his government, 
with orders for bis return home. lie proposed to me to wait for 
him, so that we might make the voyage together. I accepted 

i 

the proposal with pleasure, and we decided amongst ourselves 
that, for our return, we should take the route of India, of Iho 
Red Sea, and of Egypt. 

While I stayed at Manilla I did not Ayish to be idle. The 
Spaniards reminded me that at a former epoch I had carried 
on the art of medicine, and with great success. I soon had 
patients from all quarters of the island, and I rosuilted my 
old profe.ssion, and gave advice. But what difference between 
this tirao and that ‘ of my dehut. Then I was young, full of 
strength and of hope; then I indulged in the illusions usual to 
youth ; a long future of happiness presented itself to my ima¬ 
gination. Now, overwhelmed by the weight of troubles and of 
the laborious works I had executed, there was only one wish 
to excite me, and that was, to see France again ; and yet my 
recollections took me continually back to Jola-Jala. Poor little 
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comer of the globe, which I civilised! where my best years 
were spent in a life of labour, of emotions, of happiness, and of 
bitterness! Poor Indians! who loved me so much! 1 was 
never to see you again! We were soon to be separated by the 
immensity of the ocean. - 

Reflections and recollections beyond number thus occupied 
my mind. But, alas! it is vain to struggle against one’s destiny; 
and Providence, in its impenetrable views, was reserving me for 
rude trials and fresh misfortunes. 

Having again become a doctor at Manilla, where I had 
such difficulty at my commencement, I visited patients from 
morning iintil night. To Dolores and to her sifter Trinidad 
I was indebted for the most toucljing and most delicate atten. 
tions, calculated to heal the wounds which were still bleeding in 
the bottom of my heart. I frequently saw the two sisters of 
my poor wife, Joaqnina and Mariquila, as well as my young 
niece, the daughter of excellent Josephine, for whom I had 
entertained so warm a friendship, and who so soon followed 
my darling Anna to the grave. By little and little 1 was 
forming new ties of p.fl'ection, which I was soon to break, and 
never afterwards to renew. I could' not forget Jala*Jala, and 
my recollections never quitted that place where were deposited 
the reiflains of those whom of‘all the world I had most loved. 
My eager wishes induced me to hope that my work of coloni¬ 
sation should continue, and that my’friend Vidie should find 
some compensation for the rough task he had undertaken. At 
this period, oven while I remained in Manilla, a great misfor¬ 
tune was nearly the cause of throwing Jala-Jala back into its 
former state of barbarism. The bandits, who a]way.s respected^ 
the place while I was in possession of it, came one night to 
attack it, and made themselves masters of tho bouse in which 
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Vidio had shut himself up, and defended until he was forced 
to escape out of a window, and to run and hide in the woods,, 
leaving his daughter, then very young, to the care of an Indian- 
nurse. The bandits pillaged and shattered everything in the 
house; wounded his daughter by a sabre-cut, of which to this 
day she bears the marks ; and then went off with the plunder 
they had made. But Jala-Jala had become too important a 
point to he neglected; and the Spanish government sent 
troops to it, to protect Vidio, and to maintain order. 

At last, Adolphe Barrot received from tlio French govern¬ 
ment the long awaited instructions to return homo; all my 
preparations were mado for setting out. It was in 1889: 
twenty years had passed over since I left my country, which I 
was now about to return to with satisfaction. For a long time I 
had received no news from my mother, and tho pleasure which 
1 anticipated from seeing her was troubled by tire dread of 
having new sorrows to experience on my arrival. My mother 
was then very old; her life had been passed in long tribulations, 
and in complete sacrifice of self. The numerous moral troubles 
which she had gone through must have .affected her state of 
health. Besides, I had been so unfortunate : fate seemed to 
have so roughly treated all my affections, that I could not 
refrain from thinking that I should never again see 4icr for 
whom I abandoned my much loved countiy. The day for 
sailing came; yet it was not without a heartfelt grief that I 
tore myself away from my friends, and hade adieu to the 
Philippines. 


^ “ Here ought to terminate the account which I proposed: 
yet I cannot refrain from dedicating a few lines to my return 
to ray native laud. 



MY TRAVELS ON MY WAY TO FRANCE. 



On board various vessels I passed the coasts of India, the 
Persian Gulf, and the lied Sea. 

After having often admired the grand works of nature, I 
felt a strong desire to see the gigantic works executed by the 
hand of man. 

« 

. I wont to Thebes, and there visited in detail its palaces, 
its tombs, and its monolithes. I descended the Nile, stopping 
at every place which contained any monuments worthy of my 
curiosity. I ascended one of the Pyramids. I passed several 
days in Cairo, and set out for Alexandria, where I enTharked 
anew, to pass over the small space of sea which separated mo 
from Europp. 

I have sometimes wished to compare the grandest of 
human productions with tho works of the Creator; tho com¬ 
parison is by no means favourable to the former, for all those 
, useless ornaments are nothing but lasting proofs of pride, and 
of the fanaticism of a few men, who wore obeyed by a people 
in slavery. I also saw all that remained of the traces of 
destruction committed by two of the greatest con(pierors of the 
world: th* first was^but a haughty despot, causing cohorts of 
slaves to act as he pleased, and cariying the sword and de¬ 
struction amongst peaceful people, to profane their tombs, tp 
follow ftp useless conquests,-^^history afterwards shows him 
dying of an orgie; and the other, alas! was enchained to a 
rock. 

From the summit of one of tho Pyramids, in religious 
abstraction, I had' contemplated the majestic Nile, which 
glides serpent-like through a vast plain, bordered by the Desert 

then, below me, i could with 
difficulty descry some of my travelling companions, who werl^ 
gazing at the Sphinx, and who appeared like little spots on 


and arid mountains. Looking, 
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the sand. And 1 then exclaimed : “ It is not these useless 
monuments that we ought to admire, but rather this magnifi¬ 
cent river, which, in obedience to the laws of all-powerful 
wisdom, overflows every year, at a fixed period, its limits, and 
spreads itself, like a vast sea, to water and to vivify these im¬ 
mense plains, which are aftei-wards covered with rich harvests. 
If tliis immutable and beneficent order of nature did not en¬ 
dure, all these fertile districts would bo but a desert waste, 
where no living creature could exist." 

These reflections took their origin, without doubt, from my 
having spent almost all my life amidst those grand creations 
of Nature, from which man continually derives sentiments that 
elevate him to the Supreme Being. I had studied that Nature 
—in all her details, her beneficence,' and her magnificence—too 
attentively to allow the productions of man’s genius to make 
upon me the impression wliich I thought might be expected, 
when I first formed a wish to see the monuments of Egypt; 
and, while sailing for Europe, I already anticipated the feeling, 
that a short sojourn in the midst of civilisation would cause 
me to regret my ancient freedom, my mo,untain8, and my soli¬ 
tudes in the Philippine Islands. 

„ On arrival at Hlalta I was for eighteen days locked up in 
Fort Manuel, and then passed the quarantine. I tltere re¬ 
ceived news of my family. My mother and sisters wrote to 
me that they were 'in the enjoyment of excellent health, and 
were awaiting with impatience my coming to them. After the 
quarantine was over, I stopped nearly a week in the city, 
while waiting for a steamer that was going to France. I 
^mbraced the opportunity of seeing every curiosity in the 
island. I then resumed foj voyage to my native land, and 
the following week I recognised the ai'id rocks of Pro- 
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vence and France, from which I had been absent for twenty 
yeara. 

In a few days I reached Nantes, where for some time I 
enjoyed, in e\or 7 respect, all the happiness w'hich one feels 
when with those beloved beings from w'Kom one had been long 
severed, and who formed the last living ties of affection for an 
unhappy being who bad been severely tried by a capricious 
destiny. But the want of excitement in which I lived soon 
became irksome; my life had been too active, so that the 
sudden transition could not fail to prove injurious to ray health, 
and the idea of submitting during the remainder of my exist¬ 
ence to a life sterile ami monotonous beoarnei intolerable. 
Not knowing how to employ myself, I resolved to travel 
through Europe, and to study the civilised world, which was 
then so strange to me. T travelled through France, England, 
Belgium, Spain, and Italy, and returned to my family, without 
being able to discover aiiytliing that could induce mo to forget 
my Indians, Jala-Jala, and my solitary excursions in the 
virgin forests. The society of men reared in extreme civilisa¬ 
tion could* not effuca from my memory my past modest life. 
Notwithstanding all my efforts, I retained in my heart a fund 
of sadness, which it was not possible to conceal. ]My kind- 
hearted*moLher, who with deep*regret observed my repugnance 
to establish myself in any part of the comttry, and who enter- 

4 

tained fears, perhaps well-founded ones, that I should yet 
endeavour to go back to the Philippines, used every means to 
prevent me. She spoke to me of marrifige ; and in all her 
letters repeated that slle should not be happy until I agreed 
to enter into the ties of a new union : she said my name would, 
otherwise become extinct, and, as- her last consolation, she 
asked me to allow her t^choose a companion for me. 
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The wish to satisfy her, and also the remembrance of 
Anna’s last words : “ Return to thy country, and marry one of 
thy countrywomen," decided my resolution. 

I soon made choice of ono, who would have fully rendered 
a man happy who had not too frequently before him the re¬ 
membrance of a previous union. Nevertheless, I was as happy 
as I could be. My new wife possessed every quality necessary 
for my happiness. By her I became father of two children, 
and 1 began to bless the determination which my mother had 
contributed so much to make me adopt; but, alas! happiness 
was never for m6 lasting; the cup of bitterness was not yet 
exhausted, and I had still to shed many tears. 

In the cemetery of Vortoux, a modest tomb for thee, poor 
mother! is erected, between that of a husband and a son; and 
soon after another grave was opened at Neuilly. In profound 
affliction I had the following linos engraved on the latter: 

“ Veille, du haut des rionx, 8ur ta triste famille; 

Conserve-moi ton fils et revis dans ta fille/'* 

j 

• From Heaven’s height look down and sec 
The sorrows of thy family; 

Prost*rve for me thy only hoy, 

And in thy daughter give me joy,” 
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The Philippines are a lar^ group of islands in the North Pacific 
Ocean, and were discovered by Magellan in 1521; they were aUcrwards 
taken possession of by the Spaniards, in the reign of l^hilip TL, firom whom 
they take their name. The islands arc said to he eleven hundred in 
nninber, but some hundreds of them ore very small, nnd all are noniinallj 
subject to the Spanish government at- Manilla. 

In order to give the reader an idea of their richeSi and the vast resources 
they can furnish to Spain, 1 shall here give some details of the division 
of the country into provinces, with-the number of towns contained in each, 
of the population, and of the various branches of industry exercised by the 
Indians, and, finally, a description of the principal agricultural products. 

Division of all the Philippines into Provinces and Market- 
town Districts, and their. 1’opulation, according to tub 
Census taken in 1833. 


Proving, 

Number of Towne* 

Population* 

Tondo 


30 

1•• at* 

285,030 

Bu^ican 


19 

a • » a • • 

187,735 

Fanpanga ... 

w 

« * a 

26 

a a a a 4 • 

182,300 

Bataan 

• » • 

10 

• a • » 4 a 

38,020 

Zambales ... 

• • ■ 

15 

a • a V • a 

39,510 

^angasinan 

* « • 

31* 

a a a « a « 

215,035 

llocos (South) 

# • • 

23 

a a • a a i 

206.085 

Ilocos (North) 

# » « 

14 

4 

■ a p a a a 

190,100 

Islas Batanes 

t f • 

3 * 

• p a a « a 

800 

Cagayan ... 

• • • 

34 

• a a a > a 

107,600 

Nueva Ecya 

* 

• • a 

15 

• a a a a a 

23,285 

Laguna 

e 

a • • 

33 

a 4 a a • « 

135,810 

Batangas ... 

• « V 

13 

a a* a a a 

190,095 

Cavite 

« •# 

10 

4 a a 4 • a 

83,010 



Carried forward 

1,892,635 


T 
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Provincet, 

Number of Towm, 


Population 



Brought forward 

1,892,G35 

Tayabas 

• • • 

IG 

4 4 4 

444 

77,316 

Camarinco (North) 

11 

44 4 

4 4 4 

25,035 

Camarinco (South) 

27 

•44 

44 4 

187,315 

Albai 

• • • 

38 

4 4 4 

4 4 4 

130,595 

Zaniboanga 

4 • • 

3 

4 i 4 

■ 44 

10,000 

Miuamis 

4 4 4 

23 

4 4 4 

■ 4 4 

35,180 

Caraga 

• * 4 

30 

44 4 

4 4 4 

32,510 

Leitc 

• V 4 

31 

4 4 4 

4 « 4 

91,275 

Samar 

• 4 4 

28 

4*4 

• 4 4 

02,730 

Zebou 

« 4 4 

38 

4 4 4 

• 4 4 

203,555 

Isla de Negros 

4 4 4 

23 

4 4 4 

4 4 4 

60,080 

Ilaila 

4 4 4 

31 

i t 4 

4 4 4 

232,055 

Antique 

4 4 4 

11 

4 4 4 

• » « 

78,250 

Capis 

4 « 4 

22 

4 4 4 

4 4 4 

115,440 

Calamianes 

4 4 4 

12 

14 4 

4 4 4 

20,730 

Mindoro 

• 4 4 

8 

4 4 4 

4 4 4 

41,190 


3 , 345,700 


In tliis numLer—3,346,700—of inhabitants, which constitute all the 
population under the Spanish Government, are comprised from 25,000 to 
30,000 Chinese. Exclusive of this population there exist unknown 
nuinlHjrs of Indians, who, to avoid the piiyinont of taxes, have found means 
to escape from the census; iiud also the wild savanroa in tlie interior of 
the island of Luzon, wliose number there is no means of knowing. 

t ( I 

Meciunical AM) Aghicultural Products. 

•' •. 

The rhilippines yield every colonial product that man can desire. There 
are abundant crops of rice, indigo, tobacco, cotton, cacao, 

abaca, or vegetable silk, pepper, gums, cocoa-nuts, dye-woods, timber 
of all descriptions for furniture and for buildings, rattans of vurious kinds, 
and all tlio agreeable fruits of the tropics. On the shores arc found 
nacre, or mother of pearl, magnificent pearls, birds'-nests, shells of every 
description, an incredible quantity of exeeUent fish, and the irSpang^ or 
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halat4, a eea-worm, or animal substance, found on the shores of the 
Philippine Islands, resembling a large pudding. The Chinese ore very 
fond of it, and mix it with fowl and vegetables. 

The inhabitants practise various kinds of industry; they weave matting 
of extraordinary fineness and of the brightest coloursi straw hats, cigar 
coses, and baskets; they manufacture elotli and tissues of every sort 
from cotton, silk, and abaca; they, from filaments taken from the leaves 
of the etuana^ make cambric of a texture much finer than that of Prance; 
and they also manufacture coarse strong cloth for sails, &c., and ro})e3 and 
cables of all dimensions; they tan and dress leather and skins to perfec¬ 
tion ; they manufacture coarse earthenware, and forge and polish arms of 
various kinds; they build ships of heavy tonnage, and also light and neat 
boats; and at Manilla they frame aud finish-off Ijcautiful carriages; they 
are also very clever workers in gold, silver, and copper; and the Indian 
women are sjwially expert in netnllcwork, and in all kinds of embioidery. 


L 

Of the Soil op the Island op Luzon, and the Sources or its 

Fertiuty. 

• 

The island of Luzon is the largest of the Philippines, and extends from 
north to south for the length of about six degrees. It is divided throughout 
its whole extent by a chain of mountains, which in general owe their 
formation to volcanic eruptions. Traces are found throughout of the great 
convulsions ])rodueed by subteiTaneous fires, and in proof of this theory 
I shall make some observations which dcmouslrut(» it. 

In the middle of the lake of Bonbon, in the province of Batangas, the 
volcano of Taal is always in combustion; and, although during many years 
there has been no eruption, enormous clouds of smoke are continually 
ascending from its vast crater. From this mountain to th.Mt of Muinit 
(signifying ''hot”), a distance of about five or six Icng^ics, there is sub¬ 
terraneous communication, for this latter mountain is alwjiys threatening 
great eruptions, and at its summit there are various chinks, t ccasionally emit¬ 
ting a thick smoke, and sometimes flames. At its base, in the part bathed 
by the waters of the lake of Bay, which is distant from ten to twelve 
leagues from the lake of Bonbon, there are numbers of thermal springs, that 
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burst forth at th8 temprature of boiling water. All these springs^ the 
waters of which discharge themselves into the htkCf emit a great quantity 
of vapour, bo that, from a di&iance, one might im*igine the lake to be 
always boiling. 

At about from three to four miles in the lake of Bay the little island 
of Soodtne is to be seen; it is formed of a cirenlur cordon oflaiid, elevated 
above the water from twelve to fifteen hundred feet, and in the middle 
of this cordon is the little lake of the same name, which is evidently 
nothing but an extinct crater, into wliich tlie water has penetrated. 

In the provinces of Laguna and Batangas there is the high mountain 
called Maijai, one of the loftiest in Luzon, which is beyond doubt an 
ancient crater; on the summit a little lake is found, the depth of which 
cannot be measured. At some period the lava that then flowed from ilie 
summit towards the base, iu the neighbourhood of the town of Nacarlan, 
covered up immense cavities, which are now recognisable by the sonorous 
noise of the ground for a great extent; and sometimes it Imppens that, 
in consequence of an inundation or an earthquake, this volcanic crust 

is in some places broken, and exposes to the view enormous caverns, 

# 

which the Indians call ihc mouths of hell.'* 

b'inally, in the district about the town of San Pablo, which is situated 
on the Inouuiains, are found great numl>er.s of little circular lakes and 
immense heaps of rotten stones, basalt, and different descriptions of lava, 
which show that all these lakes ore nothing else than the craters of old 
volcanoes. Altogether the soil to the southward, in the province of' 
Albai, is completely volcanic, and the frequent eruptions of the volcano 
Wring that name may, as the natives say, be attributed to tlie same 
cause as the earthquakes so often felt in the island of Luzon.' 

Over almost the w'hole of these mountains, where fire has thus played 
so conspicuous a part, there-is a great depth of vegetable earth, and Uiey 
are covered with a most splendid \egetation. Their declivities nourish 
immense forests and fine pastures in which crow gigantic trees—^palm 
trees, rattans, and lianas of a thousand kinds, or gramineous plants of 
various sorts, particularly tlic wild sugar can^ which rises to the height of 
from nine to twelve feet from the ground; in their interior are rich mines 
of copper, gold,, iron, and coal. 

There are two distinct^ and strongly marked seasons in the island of 
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Luzon^ namely, the rainy or the wintry season, and the dry or summer 
season- For six months of the year—that is from, June to Decem¬ 
ber—the wind blows from the south-west to the north-east, and then the 
declivities of the mountains and all the western side of the island arc in the 
season of the rains; in the six other months, the wind changes, and blows 
from the north-east to the south-west, when all the eastern parts of the 
island have the season of winter. 

During the rainy season, the incessant fall of rain on the mountains 
eans^ the rivers, botli large and small, to overflow and to l)ecomG torrents, 
tliat rush down upon the plains, covering them with water, and depositing 
the broken earth and slime which they have gathered in their course. 

Pi 

In the dry season, water is supplied for irrigation from reservoirs, 
which are carefully filled during the rains. From tliese causes it follows 
that, without any manuring, and with scarcely any improvement from 
human industry, the soil of thp rhilippines is'as fertile as any in the 
world; so that, without great labour, the cultivator has most abundant 
hamists. 

The different product's—of the cultivation of which I shall now give a 
description—are rice, wheat, a vast variety of leguminous vegetables, 
indigo, tobacco, vegetable silk, coffee, cacao, cotton, pepper, bamboos— 
which grow almost without any culture—and, lastly, the cocoa-nut tree. 


IL 

Rictfi. 

« 

There are more than thirty kinds of rice cultivated in the Miilippines, 
all quite distinct in taste, in form, in colour, and in the weight of the 
grain. These are divided into two* classes—first, the mountain rice; 
and second, the aquatic rice. They axe cultivated differently, altliougli 
the mountain rice may be treated in the same manner as the aquatic 
crop. 

Culture of Mountain Rice, 

Tiie mountain rice is cultivated in high lauds, not exposed to the dan¬ 
ger of inundation duri^ the rains. The following are the names of the 
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different descriptums;—Pinurscgui, Lanlan-Sanglay^ Qainarayon, Pinu- 
ratung, Quiuamiilig-Pinulut, Mangasarag-Puti, Binirriri» Pinugocpoc, 
Quinandanpula, Quinandanputi, Alangusn, Bolivon, Btnumero, Quina* 
bibao, Binoliti, Quiriquiri, Binulut^Cabayo, Dinulang, Macapllaypusa, 
Tinnma, Mangoli^s. 

In the western part of the island of Luzon, as soon as the first rains fall, 
towards the end of May or the beginning of Jane, the cullivator pre¬ 
pares the ground, by giving it two ploughings and two harrowings. The 
plough rei^resented by Pig, 1, p. 8S4, is the one employed for this purpose. 
The harrow is triangular, and like the one used in Frunoe. 

The lands being well prepared and well tilled, the riee is sown broad¬ 
cast, and, after about a month, it is well hoed and we(ided, which is usually 
suffiereut for the removal of all the noxious weeds that have sprung up 
mnong the plants. 

If the crop Ikj of tlie kind called PJpursi'gui, which is one of the 
earliest, the rice may be gathered in about three months or three months 
and a-half after it is sown; if it be one of the other kinds, it is necessary, 
in order tliat the grain should come to full maturity, to wait for at least 
five rmuiths, after which the rice is' cut down with a hook (see Fig. 3, 
]). 335), put in small sheaves, of which large cocks are made, to wait for 
several fine days, in order to separate the grain from the straw. This 
operation is perforiJ^ by means of hufiulocs, which are kept moving 
round in a large area, or thrashing-floor, on which the rice spread; or 
else on bamboo trellises, raised perhaps ten fc*et from the ground, on 
which an Indian tramples witli his feet over the rice sheaves as they 
are handed up to him, and the grain Jails through the intevsticqs of the 
trellis work. 

4 

• Mountain riee is sometimes sown without any ploughing. 

% 

Culture of Rice for Clearing^Orounds^ 

After the trees or brushwood which had covered the land are cut down, 
the3' are burned, and then rice is sown, by making, with a stick or dibble, 
a hole, into which are thrown three or four grains of rice; or perhaps tlie 
rice is sown broadcast, and then, for about a month, a herd of buffaloes is 
kept on the ground, so that they, by trampling, sink the seed into the 
earth. In this kind of tillage, from the abundance of gr^ and weeds, 
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several hoein^i^ and weedings become necessary; but the labour is amply 
repaid by an abundant crop, which generally yields a hundred-fold and 
upwards. 

In the small fields the ears are cut singlyi in order afterwards to dry 
them in the sun. This mode of gathering tha, crop i« troublesome and 
tedious, but it has this advantage over the process of collecting in heaps, 
that a great deal of the grain is saved from the vorachms birds. 

All the other kinds of mountain rice are sown in the some manner as 
that called Pinursegui, but this lost has the advantage of being fit for har¬ 
vesting in twelve or fourteen weeke^ while the others require twenty w'eeks. 

Culture of Aquatic Rice. 

There arc ten kinds of aquatic rice :—Macabunutclila, Macon, Maoan, 
Soulucay, Macon-Siilug, Mjicon-Muriti, Maeon-Susoy, Macay-Jlucavc, 
Mulaquit^Puti, and Malaquit-Pula. 

They are all cultivated in a similar manner in China and Lombardy. 

The two last kinds, Maiaquit-Puti and Malaquit-Pula, do not serve for 
every-day food; the one grain is a dead white, while the otljer is ]xjr- 
vaded by a fine violet colour. They are lx)th used in general for delica¬ 
cies, and to make a kind of paste, a substitute for fltarch. 

All these kinds of rice are first raised in sced-heds, from which they 
are transplanted into lands properly prepared for them. Por a superficies 
of 40,000 yards ittakeS about 750 lbs. of seed. 

Seed^Beds^ « 

Wlien the first rain^ fall in June, the ground is pre])ared for the seed. 
It is first covered with from six to eight inches of water, and then it is 
welljploughed, and ,the comb-barrow is passed ovfer it (see Fig. 4, p. 035) 
until it is reduced into liquid mud; it is then left to let the water drain off. 
The seed is then cast over it; but, previous to being sown, the seed is gene¬ 
rally steeped in water for twenty-four hours, in order to promote its vegetii- 
tion. ^Vhen the ground is entirely covered with seed, a board of about a 
yard and a-half or two yards in breadth is passed over the whole surface, 
for the purpose of sinking the grains in the mud, and of covering them. 

For five or six days it is not useful to irrigate them; but if, when 
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the plants have risen some inches above ground, ihe drought is very 
great, it will be necessary to supply them with water, taking, always great 
care never to cover the young leaves, for under water they would all 
perish. 

j 

Tramplantwg, 

Forty or forty-five days after the seed has been put into the earth, the 
rice plants are fit to be transplanted; the land in which they are to 
be fixed is divided into large squares, and surrounded by little raised paths, 
which serve to confine the water with which it must be completely covered j 
it is then again ploughed, and, as has been done for the seed sowing, hy 
means of the comb-harrow it is reduced into a state of liquid mud, and on 
the following day the water is let off, and the plants are got ready to be 
placed in it. 

It is usual to have men to take up the plants, and women to fix them in 
the earth. Two men are enough for this work; one of them pulls the 
plants, and the other removes them to the planting-ground, which Is never 
far off, and distributes tliem to the women planting there. The man who 
is occupied with pulling the plants has before him a little table, fixed in 
the earth by a stake, and a large quantity of small bamboo strings, which 
he carries fastened to his waist, as gardeners in France carry rushes when 
they ore pruning trees. He pulls up the plants without ninch precaution, 
and, laying them on the table, cuts off the long roots and tlm leaves, and 
makes them into little bundles of the thickness of his arm, and lays them 
in a kind of sliding car, drawn by buffaloes, which the other Indian leads 
to the planting-ground, and throw^s the bundles about in all directions on 
the prepared land, only separating them so that the women planters may 
take them up by stretching out their arms, without having to quit the 
lines that they are following hi the planting* 

All the women planting arc up to the calf of the leg in the mud; 
they follow each one a line, and, moving backwards, take np the little 
bundles which are thrown behind tliem, undo the tying, separate the 
plants from each other, and then, with their tliumbs, stick the plants, one 
by one, into the mud, at a distance of from four to six inches from 
each other. They are so used to this practice of planting as to do it with 
the greatest rapidity, and with such perfectly regularity that one would 
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be almost tempted to believo that they had a measure to guide them in 
their exact obserrance of the distances. 

When the planting is finished, and although the sun is burning hot, the 
rice field is not watered for eight or ten da^s, but as soon as the plants 
shoot up their green leaves, if there have not ajiiy rains fallen, they ore 
irrigated, and the land is covered with two or three inches of water, and, 
in proportion to the growth of the plants, tlie water is increased. 

These lands are seldom wetided, but careful cultivators do not neglect 
every opportunity of removing the large noxious weeds which might 
damage the rice. 

When the rice has come to its full height—that is, from forty to fifty 
inches there is no longer any necessity for irrigation; on the contrary, it 
would be rather injurious at the time when the phuit is in tiower. 

Sometimes, when the land is exceedingly fertile, the plants grow to the 
height of European wheat, and then they would liave become all stalk; 
to prevent this, and to force tliem to ]>roducc grain instead of straw, an 
Indian takes a lung pole and, stretching it over the, plants, stamps on the 
middle of it, and thereby lays all the plants level on the earth, so that 
they seem as if flattened by violent winds. 

Four months after the transplanting—that is, ahemt five mouths and 
a-half after the sowing—the rice is luUy ripe and fit (or being harvested. It 
is then cut with the sickle, by Iwth men and women, and in proportion as 
the bundles ef sheaves aje large mid many, they are gathered to a high 
spot, and made into cocks or ricks, to wait for the general carrying home. 

In some parts of the island of Luzon the first crop of rice is followed 
hy a scegnd jdanting of an early or yrccocious kind—that is, the mountain 
rice, called Pinursegui; but then the sowing of the seed is effected before¬ 
hand, and in a t^uite different manner from that of which I have given a 
description. ^ 

Three w'eeks or a month previous to gathering the first cr(»p off the 
ground, the Indians place on the ponds and rivers little bamboo raffs, 

M 

which they cover over with^a deep layer of straw, and on the straw they 
make seed-beds; the grain sprouts, and the roots weave theniselves in 
through the straw, and so reach the surface of the water, in order thence 
to draw nourishment. When the first crop is taken off the ground 
and the field has received a ploughing, and has been prepared for the 
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second plantingy the seedlings are taken off the rafts by rolling up the 
straw—in the same manner as a mat is rolled up—and carried to the place 
then ready, and tliere the young plants are pulled, one by one, out of the 
straw, Iheir long roots and leaves arc cut ofl^ and they ore stuck in the 
earth. By this means Sn less than three months a second crop is obtained, 
which is by no means ns abundant, it is true, as the first one, but which, 
notwitbstuTiding, amply indemnifies the tiller for his toil. 

Tlie Indian native of the Philippines has studied every way of pro¬ 
curing his natural food, and he makes.use of every means that the fertile 
soil of his country ofiers, to gain'that object- Por that purpose he employs 
another mode to obtain, almost without labour, abundant crops. 

There is a kind of rice which is essentially an aquatic plant the 
Mae-on-Sulug—and it yields abundantly, although continually bathed by 
water. In some parts of the island there are marshes and lakes of very 
little depth, and the Indians prepare for them seed-beds of this kind of 
rice, which has tlie property of shooting forth very long leaves. These 
seed-beds are prepai’ed in the same manner as those of the other aquatic 
rice, and after six weeks* growth the plants are*pulled up, and their roots 
shortened, but core is taken to preserve the leaves entire in all their length. 
The plants are then put on board the liglitcst boats, which are rowed by 
Indijnis into the shallow parts of the lake, where the men's “arms can 
reacli the bottom; tlie plants are there stuck in tlie mud, and the leaves 
are alloaded to swim on the surface. The plants,soon hefeomt. strong, and 
shoot up stalks—as if they were growing on earth—at the surface of 
the water. If by any accident the water is increased in the lake, the rice 
stalks shoot up in proportion to that increase, so that it can swim 
over the water, for it would perish where it wholly submerged. 

Four months after the transplanting, the crop is gathered in by the 
little boats, in which the Iifdionfl go from one part of the lake to another 
where any rice has bc^eii planted. 

All these kinds of aquatic rice yield most abundantly; the poorest crop 
may be estimated at twenty-five, and the good at from sixty to eighty-fold. 
There is, however, one scourge, which every seven or eight years, deprives the 
cultivator of the l)enefit of his labours and^ toils—I mean the locusts, which 
coming suddenly, like a dark cloud, alight on a field covered with luxuriant 
vegetation, and then suddenly ruin it, even to the very roots. Great droughts 
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also destroy the rice fields of the mountains; and it is for these' reasons 
tlmt the Indian says with such sincerity: Glive ns sunshine^ give us 
water, and keep away the loousts, then our crops are safe/* 


ItL 

Indigo. 

Culture und Crops, 

In various parts of the Philippines, add especially at Luzon, indigo is 
cultivated with success, yet this cultivation is that which runs most risks. 
Bad w'eather for a few days, and strong gales, often min all the crop. 
Sometimes, also, myriads of caterpillars devour all tlie leaves in a few 
hours, and if any ore left they are scarcely sufficient to dofniy the expense 
of the manufacturing process. But, if the season be favourable, if no acci¬ 
dents take place, and if that process is carried on with judgment, the high 
price of the indigo always indemnifies the grower. 

The cultivation begins immediately after the cold season, and before the 
great heats, and when there is no apprehension of the heavy rains.; the 
land is got ready by two or three ploughings and harrowings, and,when it 
is sufficiently tilled the seed is sown broafl-cast. I'he plant shows itstdf 
over ground on the third or fourth day, and continues to shoot up while 
it finds any moisture, but if there be a drouglit it remains stationary 
during the time of its duration. As soon as the first rains fall, at the com¬ 
mencement of the south-west monsoon, on this side of the island, its growth 
is rapidtand strong. But with it grow also the bad weeds, which it is 
necessary to ermlicate by two or three careful hoeings. 

Two months and a-half after the first rains the plants have acquired 
their full size, and they are known to b« fit for pulling when the leaves arc 
thick, covered with a whitish velvety down, and are easily broken by the 
slightest pressure. They are usually thoroughly mature at the end of 
July—that is, in the middle of the rainy season; but then, every preparation 
is made for their being properly handled, so that there will not be any 
blunder in the matter, and that the plants may not have time to cast off 
any portion of their leaves, which would occur if there was any delay. 

The prepi^ations, which are more or less considerable according to 
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the importance of the crop, consist in several batteries. Each of these 
batteries is composed of two large vats, from three yards to nearly 
three yards and a half in diameter, and three yards in depth, one 
of which is designed for the femieutation process, and the other for the 
beating or churning one. This lost vat is a little smaller than the tbrmer. 
They are botli placed on the brow of a rivulet, or of a river, in order to 
have the facility of obtaining water. The vat for fermentation ought to be 
placed on a spot somewhat higher than the other, so that, by means of 
cocks or spiggotB, which are placed longitudinally, all the water contained 
in tliat vat may be easily remov^ into the churning one. There are also 
one or two buckets, placed at one end of long poles, with w'eights at the 
other end, which poles are placed across a wooden fork of two strong 
pieces, and raised some yards above the fermentation vat. This aj»pa- 
ratus resembles very much in construction those which are to be seen along 
the banks of the Nile, and in Spain, and other parts of the south of Euroiie. 
Two long bamboos, having fastened at one end a small board, from five to 
six inches in length, and from two to three inches in breadth, are what 
may be called the beating or churning dashes. 'Lastly, there is a small 
vat under a shed, a little distance from the butteries, wliere there arc 

t 

articles for straining, made of coarse cotton cloth, and a small press for 
squeezing those articles, and large hurdles for drying the indigo. 

Every arrangement being thus m;uie, the gatliering-in is begun. On 
the first day, enough plants are cut down to allow the cutters to be always 
one day in advance of the vats. The plant is cut level to the earth with a 
l^ind of cutlass, which the Indian wears by bis side, and is called bolo. If 
the after-sea^ion continues favourable,, the plant sprouts afresh, apd some¬ 
times produces two or three crops in the same year. 

Each battery is managed by two Indians, one fills the vat with the 
plants, and the other supplies the, vat with water, and the two together 
beat or churn the produce. At a very early hour in the morning the 
fermentation vat is filled to the brim with plants, and they ore kept down 
by pieces of wood, which are fastened in ledges or grooves on the inside of 
the vat: without this precaution the vat would overflow. When it is full of 
plants and water, fermentation lakes place in from twenty to twenty-four 
hours, according to the lieat of the temperature. When the fermentation 
has reached its greatest height, which is generally the next morning, the 
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plants aro removed out of the vat, and care is taken that no water is re¬ 
moved with them, for which purpose they are well shaken. When nothing 
remains bnt the liquor, which is then of an emerald colour, the Indian puts 
a certain quantity of quick lime in a bucket of water, which he very care¬ 
fully pours it into the fermentation vat The Indian then takes one of 
the beatftg or churning dashes, and plunges lo it the bottom of the 
vat, where he moves it about, so that the lime is circulated throughout 
the whole. Ho soon knows if he has put enough by the colour, which 
suddenly changes its shade; from an emerald green it becomes a deep 
green, and the liquor appears to contain a number of little clots or 
globules, which are nothing but the indigo in a state of solution. The 
quantity of lime necessary for the operation cannot be calculated, but a 
man of experience can give a good guess. Upon this quantity entirely 
depends the quality of the product whicli is wished for, well os the 
shade of colour required. 

After the lime has been mixed with the liquor it is left at rest for some 
minutes, daring which all the particles not belonging to the indigo sink 
to the bottom of the vat, but the indigo remains suspended in the water. 
Alter a few mtnutes all the cocks and spiggots, over one another on 
the Hide of the vat, are gradually opened, and the liquor flows into the 
beating or churning vat. 

The fermentation vat is then cleared of t^e deposit from the lime, and 
every other ,thiug remaining at the bottom, and is immediately filled 
with fresh plants for a new fermentation. 

During tlie afternoon the beating or churning takes place. The two 
Indians take their dashes, and with all their force stir the liquor up fronf 
the bottdbi to the top, in order that the matter which forms tho indigo 
may come into contact with the air, which renders it insoluble in the water. 
When the whole has acquired a fine blue colour tlie process is finished. 
Three or four hours afterwords, all the*in<ligo contained in the liquor de¬ 
posits itself at the bottom of the vat, and then the c<icks and spiggots, one 
above the other, are opened, to let the water flow oil) and whicli does not 
then contain any colouring n^htter whatever. 

Each of these operations profluces, on on average, about sixteen pounds 
of indigo. Every six days, when from two hundred and fifty to three hun¬ 
dred pounds are collected^ they are taken out of the vat, and removed to a 
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much smaller vat, placed near the drainers. The product Is left for some 
time, and all the water is drawn off by a syplion. At length, when there 
is no more to be drawn off, the indigo appears to be a sort of mud, it is 
put into the drainei*^ where it finishes the dripping. It is then put 
into the press, and from thence it is taken out in a state resembling a 
coarse cake, and is divided by a brass wire into small squares,Ikrhich are 
placed in the drying places. A month’s time is often required for it to become 
thoroughly dry, but this depends on the state of the atmosphere. When the 
indigo is perfectly dry it is put into coses, and sent to the market for sale. 

This mode of making indigo is practised throughout the Philippines, 
Nevertlieless, some of the great growers of the plant have adopted a change 
in a part of the process, of which 1 was the introducer, and whicli has 
diminished very considerably the expense of the workmanship. This 
alteration consists in substituting for the fermentation vats a loige bason, 
built of mason-work, and so arranged as to receive naturally the water 
required for its use. In the course of an hour, I'rom a distance of from fifty 
to sixty yards, on a flat spot below the level of this bason, the number of 
vats necessary for receiving all its oonients are filled. This bason, of 
which tlie brink is on a level with.the ground, facilitaies the process 
very much, and makes a great saving in the working men; for first, it can 
1)6 filled' with water without that water being drawn by the Indians, and 
the labour is avoided of taking the plants up a height of fn>m four to five 
yards. The Indian who is carrying the plants to the fcriqcntation vat 
comes with a little car, without wheels, to the brink of the reservoir, and 
then, without any difficglty, discharges his load into the reservoir. The 
vats for beating or churning are placed fifty or sixty yards off on the 
same line. The first communicates with the reservoir by liamhbos, split 
in two, and farming a kind of channel, and each vat comniunicateB with 
the others by the same means. The liquor passes from the reservoir 
to the first vat, and during its passage comes into contact with the 
air, and when the first vat is filled the surplusage is sent on to the others, 
and so on, to the last of all. All this movement of the liquor serves a 
real beating, and saves two-thirds of the woikmcn necessary fi»r the 
fermentation. 
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cliinLod up, as a mason would do on his knotted rope. Although 
we had hut little praciiee in this mode «of ascent, we made tlio 
attempt, and hy imitating Ihem^ and profiting of the lianas that 
hung around to aid,'us, wo were successful. The liana which wo 
saw appeared to us to be the same as that which abounds in the 
vij-gin forestst of America. Its long trunks,which laces itself round 
the trees and crcc))a tliere cTory w^ay, is covered with a brown, 
sti*ingy, and coarse skin. When it is out there flows from its 
greyish interior a limpid water, without any smell, and not iiaving 
a disagreeable tnsle, 

AfUsr the great hunt canio the little one, which consisted in 
some small turtles called, poniard twunds” Irom the small tuils of 
blood-colourcd leathers which they have on their necks. We 
killed also tw'o monkeys in the thicket, into wliich they had rc* 
treated, and also a gazelii^ of tlie kind which La Peiouso describes 
in his voyage. 

“ Thus in two days, one of promenade and tlio other of active 
and fatiguing hunting, wo explored the greatest and the richest 
portit)u of llio district of Laguna; and tliero we found a country 
fertile in rice, in popper, and in indigo; forests which afford the 
finest wood, as well for diying as for huildiug; and wo also loarned 
fi'om the .example of a French colonist, the wonderful advantagoa 
which can he drawn from such a soil, from such a climate, from 
such water, and from all such nature. 

“ ydighted with our trip, w§ hade adieu to our hosts, and got on 
board our bark, wliich speedily took us bock to Mauilla.” 



IV. 


TESTIMONY OF ADMIEAL LAPLACE, 


1 ai,Ai>i.T accepted tlio pressing invitation of M. do La Gironicre, 

our fellow-countryman, and proprietor of a Imudsome residence on 

the baiiks of the J,agima, and on the morning of the 17th Octoher, 

accomimnicd hy Mr. Paris and hy Mr. Knsaell, an Aniericau iner- 

ebaut of eminent respectability, and one of my moat ngioeahlo 

acquaintances at Bidondo, I left Manilla in a small boat, manned 

by I’agals in the service of M. de La Gironierc, whoso brotlicr 

obligingly acted as pilot. To reach our destination we had to a.scen(1 

the rapid ciuTent of the stream. At nine o’clock w'o halted at 
■ 

Pasi^f, a "I'agal village of somo iuiportanco, wliich gives its name to 
tho neighbouring river. 

Breakfast was laid out on tlie gross, and our hunger and good 
spirits imparted to it o peculiar relisli. The lively remarks of the 
party on the 90(iial scene around us made the moments fly rapidly. 
Before us was a wooden bridge, paftly destroyed hy time; abound 

I 

its ruins were mooted several fishing-boats, with immense nets like 
an overhanging cloud, upon tho water. Near the hanks innumer¬ 
able flocks of ducks fuiTOwed the Stream in every direction. 3*he 
number of Utose domestic birds, all of the same size, excited my 
curiosity. To my great astonishment, I learned that they were tlie 
pBoduce of eggs,patched by men, who, for a*small stipend, have tlm 
patience, or rather laziness, to remain constantly lying on tiio future 
ducklings. For this purpose the eggs are stowed side hy side in a 
layer of ashes, so as to form an even surface, protected by a trellis 
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frame, and covered thickly with wool or cotton. The whole appo. 
ratiis if, contained in a sort of truckle bed, slightly raised above the 
floor of the close hut hi which it is placed. Such is the sagacity of 
tills novel tribe of duck hatchers tliat they cau toll to a inonicnt 
wlicn the shells are about to lueak; then opening them with groat 
great dexterity, they allow the young brood to run to tlic river, 
whonee they return every evening with a more experienced guide to 
floating cages, fitted with little drawbridges, which are rais(?d every 
morning, and let down again at night alter the flocks have returned. 
Indeed, the breeding duckS at l.uzon, wore they twice as numerous, 
could never snjiply the enormous consiunptiou of llicir offspring hy 
the inhahilunts, wdio have a national relish for that kind of poultry 
to tlio exclusion oi'all others. 

At'lH' leaving Pasig we coTitinued for some time to coast along 
grnsMy hanks well sliudod hy trees. Uneasy glances were cast on 
us aswc passed hy hutfulocs, lying listlessly on the sod awaiting ili(‘ 
))onr of labour, while others, wallowing in the slimy water, indicated 
thdr jn’csence only hy the loud snorlings from their nostrils, which 
alone appeared above thesiirface of the river. 

The increasing rapidity of the current, patches of iniindatodland, 
and the distauee of tlie rioo plantatioris from tlie houses, soon aj»- 
prised us that we were ap]>roaching the Laguna. Wo came up 
with extoiibive fislierios. A quantity of long bamboos, half buried 
in the sliiae, and hound together by ropes of ludiun weed, riw* 
aboje the surface of the watc^, notwithstanding its giTut depth, like 
partitions. These partitions form a narrow layhrinth, in which 
tlio fish getting more and more entangled arr3 ultimately taken in 
nets placed at every outlet. These tisheries bring large revenues to 
the proprietors who consequently pay a heavy duty, in consideration 
of which the government overlooks the many injurious effects to 
navigation, necessarily, caused hy such establishments. We, too, had 
to encounter some of these iiu^^mvcniences, hut theniagniBccnt vnv.v 
of thh lake extending before us quickly caused us to forget them. 
The Laguna, of an irregular shapb, may, according to the Spanish 
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eu/mato, bo about thirty leagues in ciicutnforencc, and the general 
depth varies from twenty-five to thirty feet. This body of fresh 
water is supplied by a number of ati-oams descending from the 
liighor levels, which are covered w^ith sombre forests, and Ibnn, as 
it were, the first steppe of those difierent chains of mountains which 
extend to the interior of the island, and lose their summits in the 
clouds, The side by which we entered is the only one whore the 
coast is low. It was then completely inundated by the overtiow 
of tlie lake during the late rains. 

The dwelling to which we were directing our course was con¬ 
cealed from view hy islands, we were therefore obliged to pass 
tlirough one of the deep and narrow channels between them; bat 
a strong head wind springing up, our little craft could make no way, 
and our sailors were completely woni out with fatigue. It was four 
o'clock: all our efforts to proceed just then would have been vain. 
We landed accordingly at a point that jutted into tlie strait, and 
took refuge in the hut of a poor fisherman, the only inliabitant per¬ 
haps of this lilUe desert peninsula.. This poor and unfortunate 
native of Luzon, cut oil' from all human society, dependant for 
support only on his own industiy, nevcrllieless know how to read 
and write; and this in a country reduced by its masters to the 
lowest stage of ignorance and degradation. Haw far doesioot such 
a fact as this go to redeem the charges made against the monks of 
Luzon. 

The part of tlie coast on which we had landed is mountaii^us, 
steep, thickly wooded, and impassible, except to wild boars; it 
presents a reef of rocks extending to the bank, and teimiuating in 
a sheer precipice; but alj this side^f the lake is by no means of 
such difficult access. Before entenng the little strait had passed 
a beautiful village, situated on the extremity of a plaiu hounded 
hy^mountains. 

Night was approaching, and welmd as yet made but half our 
journey. The breeze, instead of lulling, which is usually the case 
before sunset, had increased; on the other hand, the chill which we 
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began to feel, together with the clouds of mosquitoes, promised un¬ 
favourably for a night of repose; all these powerful considerations, 
and tho rest that our Tagala had enjoyed, decided us to proceed at 
all hazards. Several times during the remaiuder of tho passage 
my travelling eomjmnions were alarmed by the swell of tho lake 
breaking, from tirao to time, over our heavily laden boats, by the 
violence of the wind and the intense darkness. It was eleven 
o'clock at night before we rcachod our destination, drenched, W 
numbed, and starving; but a kind reception, an excellent supper, 
and the considerate attentions of our hosts, followed by a good 
night's rest, effectually revived and cheered us. 

The proprietpr of the residence where I met with such warm 
hospitality had left Franco in 1K14. The signal services rendered 
by him to tho colony during the lerrihlo ravages pf tho cholera, 
bis worthy character and amiable disposition, had won him tho 
esteem and goodwill of tho principal authorities of Manilla, and 
the permission, until then steadily rofusod, even to Spaniards, to 
possess and cultivate land on the banks of the Laguna, Groat 
energy and perseverance were requisite to carry out, or even to 
attempt, such a dillicult task. These rare qualities were united in 
our fellow-countryman with varied infonnation and some know¬ 
ledge of*agrjcuUurtt, lie gave up a tranquil and easy life, and 
witli his wife, a pretty Spaniard, belonging to one of the first 
familU'S of the colony, he came to found, in a wild and almost^un* 
inhabited country, an cstabHsliment wdiich, by its astonishing 
progress and the happy effect of example, has taught tlio Sp^iuiardfl 
tho value of these hitlierto rcglected lands, ^nd has thus opened to 
the colony a new source of prosperity. • 

I soon rallied my spirits at this delightful spot after tho recent 
depression of Manilla; 1 even forgot its annoyances, and rejoiced 
in tlic freedom whicli tile affectionate attention of my hosts enablgd 
me to indulge. Each day brought some new diversion. Some¬ 
times we set out early in the morning on a sporting excursion, 
oTir retinue consisting of nine huntsmen, many of whom, J admit. 
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owed this title chiefly to the fact of their carrying a gim. Our 
accoutrements were all ifl keeping with the wild state of the country. 
They consisted of, for head gear the salacote, equally effective 
against mm and rain, cloth jackets, ample and stout trousers, and 
thick-Roled shoes. We took with us twenty dogs, ii^ rather poor 
ooudition and of difforent breeds, hut staunch veterans, up to any 
fatigue, and the terror of stags and wild l)oars; they could scarcely 
be kept in order hy several pikemen acting as whippers-in. Lastly 
came sundry led horses, a resource in case of need for the laggards, 
and the whole assemblage, collected by appointment under a huge 
tree, till then standing in utter solitude, formed a “ meet ” inde¬ 
scribably novel, animated, and picturesque. 

The bunt started in the direction of a lofty hill, covered towards 
its summit with long grass, and thickly wooded at the sides. Wo 
wound slowly up the acclivity by a scarcely pivccptihle path : tlie 
pikemen took the lead- Nets to insnare the game were placed at 
every })a8S. Presently the hounds were heoxd to give tongue in 
tliO distance, and the increasing animation of their cry, which every 
moment became moro distinct, proved them lo he on the true 
scent- At length we reached the hunting ground. Tlic post as- 
aignod to mo was to watch the nets and the pikemen placed at in¬ 
tervals to force the stags to our side, 'rhree qf these flnj animals 
had just passed me, so rapidly that I had scarcely time to notice 
tliqm, and I was in tlie act of lamenting my want of pi’cmptuess, 
when a shot, followed by triumphnut shouts, went off at 3- few 
paces from me, My host, an expert and indefatigable'sportsman, 
had struck the animal as it was bounding over a marsh, and about 

V 

to plunge into the thijpket- Somc of the hoimds were already 
closing round the expiring prey, with flashing eyes and jaw's in¬ 
flamed and distended, as if 'dovouringhy anticipation the promised 
reward of their toil. The entrails of the vktiin, thrown to them by 
apikeman, were demolished in an ihstaut. The body, slang across 
a horse, w^as carried home in triumph, to make its appearance at 
supper. 
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The concluding part of the sport was not so successful as might 

have been cxi)ected from this brilliant debuL I'ho game took 

refuge amid the steep acclivities, where the dogs alone eoiiid lolUuv 

it. We continued, however, to ascend by a circuitous path, imd at 

length, after having made our way through a quantity of long, 

tough, and malted grass, wc arrived at tho Dimmit of a hill, wlieneo 

we had a lunguificcnt prospect of the lake, 'J'lio w'cathcr was serene : 

the water, like a slicct of glass, rellccLed tlic mid-day rays of t)je 

sun, and threw,a gorgeous light upon the distant pile of mountains. 

Tliis majestic spoctacdo struck me as contrasting sadly with tlio 

iiisignilieant works of man, of which wo recognised tho fcchlc 

effects on the banks of the lake, forming an almost inijKTccptihle 

1 

speck in tho midst of the rich vegetation bo lavishly spread around 
hy uncultivated naluvo. The chain of islands stretching across 
tlic Laguna sotunt'd to lie at our fot*t. My attention was first at¬ 
tracted to the smallest of these islets ; it is round, and contains the 
crater of an extinct volcano, into which the sea has found a passage, 
and which abounds iu fish as >vg11 as crocodiles of an enormous 
fii/o. Tho curious spot awakens superstitious terror in Uie minds 
of the Tagals, who have a strong repugnance to accoini>!iny Euro¬ 
pean thillier. 

Deeply intent upon the magnificent and varied scene before Tno> 
I quietly enjoyed tho luxury of solitude, tlio more so that tho 
audible cries of the huntsmon, and tlic burking of tho dogs, secured 

me <i'om all apprehension of lining molested by any of the ferociouw 

• • 

animals that infest the country. But when the chase sped down 
the plains, which all consisted of marsh and jungle, iny fears of 
tlic wild buffaloes made me anxious to* regain the ju’otection of the 
hunters. This animal, so gentle and tractable when douiehtic/ttr^d, 
is terrible iu its untamed state; tbe sight of man renders it fu¬ 
rious, its eyes glare, its*nostiils dilate and seem to breathe JJa jje, its 
unwieldy bulk becomes wonderfully active in tbe pursuit of its 
enemy. Nothing can stop its headlong course tow'ards the unlucky 
sportsman, whose ill-aimed shot has missed or only slightly wounded 
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it The infuriated beast gores him witli long and sharp horns; or 
should the aggressor seek to escape its vengeance by climbing up a 
tree, the animal constantly keej»s guard below, gloating on tho 
view of its prisoner, until compollcd by hunger to depart- A Tagol 
from the village of Jala-Jala, engaged in cutting wood, had the good 
fortune to escape in this manner Irom an enormous buffalo that 
attacked him: finding pasturage in the vicinity, the bufliilo never 
for an instant lost sight of the tree in which the woodcutter was 
concealed; the poor fellow carried no arms except tho long knife 
that the natives always wear in their girdle, and'wliich they handle 
very expertly. Impelled l)y hunger be at last descended from the 
tree, but only to bo more vigorously pursued thnn before- Just, 
however, as the tonible Imrns were withdrawn for an instant to 
gore him, he contrived to seize hold of the buffalo’s tail with hia 
left hand, whilst with his right he Btablwd him repeatedly with his 
knife. 'J'he astonished animal darted off like an arrow, Imt being 
soon exhausted by loss of blood he slackened his pace, and fell 
dead by the side of the Tagol, who was himself a mass of wounds 
blood, and mire. 

At thol?o hunting parlies 1 was more a Bpectator than an actor, 
but exercise restored my health, and when I regaled myself at 
dinner on the venison or the wild boar, it u^atterod little to me 
that they had fallen by a more practised hand. 

Shortly before sunset wo generally commenced another less 
fatiguing cliase, and one bettor suited to my sporting talent^. It 
was that of a specious of large, cunning, nnd mischiiivous ape, 
which made great havoc in the sugar cane and rice plantations. 
These exploits bring it^into grefwt odium with the natives, and 
particularly the childrou, who are obliged to mount guard day and 
night to protect the crops from tho ravages of the enemy. Guided 
by these willing auxilhuries, and by dogs- trained to this novel 
species of warfare, we easily traded thoHc apes to ilifir atrftjig 
holds, then stratagems, and mere frequently their niinhleness, 
baffled our skill; but in the long run, by blockading some isolated 
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tree, wlicre a miuiber of them had taken refuge, they were brought 
^own by a discharge of musketry, and bit 41»e dust witii loud cries 
of rage and dcsj)air. Tiieir remains were thou ornamentally sus¬ 
pended on the branches of some tree near the scene of their depre¬ 
dations. These animals are amazingly strong, they moke enonnous 
springs when pursued, and can bo stopped olily by a mortal wound; 
tliey arc no less destructive than iforce, and tlieir teeth ore not loss 
formidaMe iliau those of boasts of prey. 

In the oveJiings wo used to assemble round a table, waiting for 
supper and listciung to the goship of the village. A little seandal 
often crept into the conversation, and jokes would ]>nss round at 
the OApense of tljc Cure, a robust, jovial, and merry 'ragiU, wliose 
broviaiT was tho sum total of his kuowiodge, but who, rjeverthelcss, 
had sotiu* natural talent and a gi'cat dosiro for instruction. T^ot 
over strict in his own practice!, ho cordially detested tho monks, 
and had no mercy on his parishoners who woio defaulters at t ))0 
holy table or the cojifessional, the duos from these sources form¬ 
ing the chief pail; of liis revpoues. Ho was unmercifully rallied 
on the 8C(»ro of a new niece, who, as well as her intended, was, 
according to the usual custom, lodged at the prcbbytt'ry, until such 
time as her parent shoxild consent to tho marriage, winch ceremony 
■ was to bring a hand,some foe to the good Padre Miguel. 

Tlio demoralising tendency of tliis custom in favour of an nn- 
scrupulous clergy is obvious; still it goes 1‘ar to prove their iufluemic 
overia population whoso distrustful and jealous character they 
have tlius been able in mould to their wishes. 

Sometimes the conversation took a more serious, though to mo 

^ * 

a no lees interesting turn. Explanations were given of tho system 
adopted to maintain order in the populous districts doetitute of 
regular troops, by means of on organised militia, upon wliich 
subject our host, who was captain of tlie corfjs stationed at Laguna, 
gave me detailed information,*whieh led me to conclude tliat £lfie 
Spanish, or rather monastic government, warned by past experience, 
had taken due precautions against a new attack of Europeans. 
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The point where the peninsula of Jala-Jala is connected with 
the mainland, hy mountains rising gradutdly to a considerable 
elevation, is remarkable for many picturesque sites. To that quarter 
therefore, we often directed our morning walks. Tlio coast abounds 
in rice ])laj4tations, through which we were obliged to pass, along 
embankments constructed for the purj) 08 e of irrigation. The ground, 
moisicned by previous rain, ga\% way beneath our weight, and we 
sank knee deep in the mud; but our good liumour and pei-seve- 
ranco were unconquerable, and, indulging at each other’s expense 
the merriment caused by our begrimed condition, we rapidly scaled 
tlte mountfiin. 

Our course was guided by the distant roar of the splendid cas- 
oado to which wo wore proceeding. Tlio bed of the toirent, strewn 
with gigantic rocks, among which the water seethed and bubbled as 
it dashod towards the lake, was our only path, but of a breaVncck 
cliaracter at every step. Nothing however could check us, and tlie 
whole party reached tho spot witliout mishap. , An udniirable scene 
ol savage grandeur then j)voscntcd itself. From lowering rocks, 
crowned as with a canopy of majestic trees, monster tendrils of the 
liana hung in immense festoons, forming a vast and gloomy vault, 
deoponod to sepulchral darkness by a doudy sky. Hero tho torrent, 
swollen by long rains, dashed wuth a stunning jioisG down the pre¬ 
cipitous cliffs, and, bounding over the huge stones piled below, 
expanded into a beautiful sheet of foam, and sped its impetuous 
<M)ur 80 through tho ravines. All anhfuals seemed to have fled this 
si>ot, and its gloom and isolation inspired an involuntary emotion 
ot fear. Neither Hie song of birds, nor tho hum of insects was to 
be heard; our sounds alone mingled with the monotonous sound of 
the water-fall. Some lugubrious bats, the only tenants of this soli¬ 
tude, emerged from the clefts of the rocks, and wheeled in circles 
above us, yet the report of a gun seemed* to cause them no ad¬ 
ditional alarm. At length, after miich fatigue and some risk, we 
reached the summit of the cascade, hy means of the branches of the 
liana, one of whicli, breaking in my baud, left mo on a rugged and 
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slippery rook. T was in a great dilemma, and, \mtU rescued 1 >t my 
friends, had hoirible misgivings that my uytimcly iato would add a 
tragical celebrity to the cascade of JaliWala, 

After enjoying for a considerable time this new and picturesque 
scene, we quitted the waterfall and pushed on through the wood to 
inspect some of tlie objects of curiosity,—one of thorn, a brook 
of singularly limpid water, acrid to tbo taste, and dejiosiiliig 
a slight sediment, resembling in colour oxido of cojqior. It 
may, perlmps, have washed in its course some veins of that nietal- 
'I’he natives do not consider it unwholesome, yet they rarely drink 
it. I thought the taste disagroublo, and for some time after 
drinking it my mouth and ihioat Jelt unusually pai-cJied. I re- 
marked in these mountains the linnc du voyageur^ so common in tho 
forests of America; Us long tendrils, covered willt lirown fibrous 
and thick bark, fell in fc&loons from llic apex of a large li’oe, that 
seemed heiuling ntnler their weighty net-work. From the stem that 
I qut, a few foot above the gi'ouud, flowed, tlirough large pores of 
gi’eyish and woll-compiu-ted pulp, a stream of fresh clear water, 
which had iio ])orcei>tible odour nor any nauseous taste. Thus has 
all-provident Nature placed tliis plant in the bunung plimatc of 
the New World, and of the Asiatic Arcliipelago, as an immediate 
re^source to those unfortunate human beings whoso lot it is to 
traverse the vast forests of these regions. 

Surrounded by sucli delightful amusements, and treated with tlie 
kindest attention by my host and chai'ming family, 1 felt the days 
glide away too rapidly ily health was ]»orfectly restored. Tlio 
nortli-eaat monsoon was about to sot in, and the tine season had com¬ 
menced. I was therefore comnelled to res'ign tho delights of &o 
soothing a mode of life, and to return to Manilla, there to make 
arrangements for quitting Luzon, f took leave with real regret, and 
the kind concern testified l>y M. de La Gironiere and his ivhole 
family at my departure, increated my earnest desire to meet Lbrm 
again at some future period. 



V. 


TESTIMONY OF M. MALLAT. 

I 


Speaking of Jala-Jala, M. Mallat, a French geographer, and 
author of a work on the PliUippiiiPS, says:—“ llic iiciglihourhood 
of the lake ahoiuids in every kind of game, and the lake itself is 
covered with wild-fowl. The property of dalo-.Tala, wlaeh may he 
looked upon as a kind of model farm, contains vast woods, where 
the stag and the wild-boor are bunted. On all sides horses and 
oxen ore met witli, which the proprietor sells to the dealers from 
Manilla. 

“ Tlie lake abounds with fish, and daily supplies the market of 
Manilla. Its borders are inbahited by caymans, or crocodiles, 
amongst which some enormous sp...' •".‘•ns are to bo met with; 
as, for example, the monster that one day M. do La Gironiem, 
the intrepid occupant of Jala-Tala, took by nets and killed. It 
is in tho narrows of Quiuabutason that these animals mostly 
abound, but they are not tho only predatory creatures encountered 
upon the lake, which is infested by pirogues worked by piratical 
robbers.” * . ' 
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for the plough, and the foot of each plant must he stripped, by throwing the 
earth into the middle between the rows. As soon as the first rains begin, 
and that the weeds shoot up with the canes, a part of them must be de- 
i^foyeA by the plough, if possible, and (ho rest by the mattoek. If the 
plough cannot be emploj^ed, tins work of weeding takes place usually three 
times in the year; at the second time, the lower part of the can^s aro 
slightly dug around, and, at the third time, fresh earth is laid to them. 
But this second digging must be varied according to the fertility of Uie 
soil and the age of tlie cancs, for the younger the cane and the more 
fertile tlie soil, the less it is ust^ful to put fresh earth to the foot of tho 
plant, and 1 shall now t(dl you why. 

Inversely to all other plants, the cane tends always to raise itself 
under tlie earth; that is to say, if in the first year yon plant it six inches 
under ground, in the second year it will be found at only Uirce inches, in 
the third year at tlie surface, and in the fourtli year in the earth wln(*h has 
serve^l as the second covering; so that the more you heap earth and the 
quicker it ascends, the greater the risk you run of losing several crops. 
In a fertile soil, it is enough to cover lightly with earth the foot of tlie 
stock, so that it shall sprout with vig<mr, and give a huge quantity, and 
then you 'may augment your second covering, by little and little, to have 
from the same plantation tlu! largest number jicssilile of new canos. 

In the tliirdyear, generally, all the stumps of the trees and their roots 
are destroyed, and almost all the work can tlien be got through with the 
plough ; the mattock is used only for the second covering, wliicli ought 
then to be done so as to cover the stock of the cane to the height of from 
ten to twelve inches. 

SucTi is the course that is to tie followed for making a plantation on 
ground just cleared. One important advice is requisite here, and that is, 
not to attempt to plant more tlian can be carclullj attended to; for if the 
mistake is committed, of having too much ground it would lx; 

better to abandon altogether a part of the planting, in onler to take 
proper care of the remainder, than to manage the whole badly. 


Second Methods 

The cnltivation of tlie sugar-cane by the plough costa much less than 
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that bj clearing-jprounds; bat it dao gives in a Bhorter time taro crops* 
Bometimes three* in very good bonds. 

One of the first conditions is* about the month of November, December* 
or January, to plough the land three times, and to harrow it twice. When 
it is will tilled and the earth quite fine, the land is divided into squares of 
from eighty to a hundred yards, and along each ditch between them aileyaare 
left, of throe or four yards in breadth: then divisions ore mode to facilitate 
the burning of the leaves after harvest, which is done in the same way as in 
the cleared lands. When the land is so divided, the third and last 
jdoughing is given, for the purpose of tracing the lines into rows, in which 
the canes arc to be planted. These rows are freon four to four and a-half feet 
asunder, and this lust ploughing leaves a furrow, which murks the line for 
laying down the plants. ^ When the work is finished the plantations are 
surrounded with palisades, to preserve the owes from animals, which 
might destroy them; and the plants are got ready in the same manner 
as for the plantation of cleared lands, and the holes btg opened by one set 
of workmen, while others follow and lay the plants down and cover tliem 
with earth. 

ir the plantations are got ready at the proper season, there is no ne¬ 


cessity for watcriog the plants; but if the season is very dry, care is taken 
to pour from one to two quarts of water in each hole. The plantations 
are usually made during the haiTest, for it is then that the tops of the 
plants which are cut down can be easily obtained • but as that occurs at 
the time of the greatest drought, and water is required, the process 
becomes tedious and cosily, from having to bring to the gi'ouiid so many 
thousand quarts of water. To avoid that expense, and also that of weeding, 
it lias been found useful to prepare a field of canes specially jd^si^ed for 
plants and ibr nothing else. The planting is then carried on in the month 
of Decembt>r or Jnnnarj"—that is, before harvest, when there are no heavy 
rains, but there is a aufiicieney of humidity. The plant then vegetates 
luxuriously, and in strong and large when tho hea^ rains begin to fall. 
But whetlier the planting be done in times of humidity or of great drought* 
«the process of cuUivation Is always the some. As soon as the rmns begin 
and the weeds shoot up, it becomes necessmy to have recourse to the 
plough, which is run within the rows^ and core is token to keep the furrow 
in the middto, and to strip a little the foot of the plants; and, after the 
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ploughing, it is almost indispensable to weed with the mattock and the 
hand the ground roond the plants, in order to tbcS'OUghly eradicate the 
bad herbs which the plough could not reach*' 

Ocnerally, during the time that the plant requires for growing up to 
the height at" which its leaves are sui^jcient to keep down the weeds, it is 
neceBsiU 7 to run the plough tliree times between the rows, and also to 
weed them three times. The harvesting is done in tlie same manner as 
that of the cleared-ground plantations^ and os the plants of one square 
have hoeu cut down, the leaves should be burned, and as soon as possible 
the plough is to be run betw'een tho rows, and the earth thrown into 
the middle. I have said that, as scon as possible the plough must 
used, because, after the leaves are burned, the ground is moist, and the 
ploughing is done with great ease; but if any delay is allowed, the glowing 
sun, at that epoch of the harvest, is so strong that the ground soon becomes 
parched up, and the ploughing becomes less easy, and more ilfijurious to the 
next growth. 

Ill good lands the same plant produces two or three crops. 


Crops, 

The harvesting of the sugar-canes takes place in the Philippines from 
the month of January to May which is the times of the greatest heats. If 
this harvesting can be effwted within two months, it would l>e preferable 
to commeiicij it in the mvnih of March, in order to terminate it about the 
middle of May; for it is during those months that the sugar-cane pro¬ 
duces matter, richer, and better filled with sugar. It is also the time when 
the rain^are not to be found; but wl^cn there is a large plantation, and not 
hands or machines sufficient to finish it in those two montlis, a beginning 
is made in January, in order to finish towards the end of May, when the 
heavy fall of rain commences. • 

The workmen are divided into four sets : two for the field—one of the 
cutters, and the other of the carters or carriers of the canes to the manu¬ 
factory ; and two for the ipanufactory, of whom one is occui)ied with 
grinding the canes in a mill, and the others who boil the sugar. To make 
8 good economical harvest of sugar-canes depends u|k>u having a g(x>d 
mill, and up<m a proper distribution of the workmen. The mill is the 
leader of the work; for on its regularity depends the constant, orderly. 
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Jabqar of the Trorhmen, with advantage to the grower. When the mill 
works well, and with good well-directed workmen, tliey wlio boil the sugar 
have not a minute to spare; for they are obliged to boil all the syrup Uiat 
the mill sends them, Tf the mill grinds many canes, the cutters are 
forced to cut an abundance of them, and the men who have the duty of 
transporting them to the mill cannot be i(lle while taking them, there. It 
is therefore an essential precaution to have a good mill, and a number of 
good workmen fo keep it proprly at work. 

r T«o days before the milling of the canes begins, the practice is to cut 
ns many canes as poisihle, and they are taken to the mill. This practice 
JiAB been adopted in order to have I)erorelinnd a sufHcient quantity, so as to 
av(dd the vexation of seeing the mill stopped from want of a supply, since 
in that ease oil the work is stopiied, and some of the workmen have to 
remain idle. 

It is always recommended to the cutters to cut the cancs os low as 
possible—that is, on a level with the ground ; for every piece left aliovethe 
ground is so much lost, and becomes an obstacle to the next cultivation, 

1 shall not enter into the details of sugar boiling, for within some few 
years the greatest improvements have, betm introduewl into the apparatns 
used lor the purpose, and it would not be jwssible, in this short sketch, to 
describe the new mucliinery, or the mothotls of making use of the various 
utensils. 

In the Philippines, the last improvement that has been ^ade was to 
copy that which was done, or perluips what is now going on, in Bourlion— 
that is, by working a battery, composed in general of from five to six 
iMiilerB, gradually diminishing in size; from the first, in whicli the defeca¬ 
tion of the juice takes place, tlie syrup is successively passed on^to tlie lost, in 
W'hich the boiling of it is cflected, EaeJi operation requires forty-five minutes. 
After the juice has Web defecated, and the battery is in full operation, you 
take of the defecated product from a hundred and thirty fo a hundred and 
fifty pounds of sugar. The chief difficulty in boiling sugar is the ilc&cation, 
or clarification, by removing extraniH)us particles, and also the boiling it 
to the proper point; for practice alone can teach you when one has put 
A sufficient quantity of lime, in order that the syrup shall be properly 
clarified, and practice also can alone show when the sugar has been boiled 
to the proper point. 
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XII, 

Bamboo. 

Its €uliuref Mode of Plantin^^ Cuitingf aaed Preservation^ 

The Immboo in the Philippines is a native, plant whicli growa there 
nlmoBt without any cultivation, on the mountains and in tlie plains. It 
presents Awieties of fifteen or twenty species, from those of from two to 
three inches in circumference to Otliers as thick ns a man’s arm. There 
are some having in the inside a hollow space, which is sometimes from 
eighteen to twenty-five inches in diameter. All these various biimlms 
have their dificrent uses. With tlie small ones, enclosed fields are fenced 
in; with the large ones, conduits ai-e marie for removing water. When 
divided into long slight filaments they are made into hats, baskets, 
ropes'of considerable strength, arms and weapons whicli cut through 
fiesh with as much facility as dues steel, and even fleams for bleeding 
liorses and LufTaloes; and CA'cn kitchen utensils for lK>iIing food, in 
the same manner os in an iron pot. It is also with the buniboo, that 
the traveller can in a moment procure fire, as with a tinder-b^x and a 
flint, 

I'hc cultivation of the bamboo is of the simplest nature; it is trans¬ 
planted by Cuttings andJayers. A piece is taken, divided into five or six 
knots ; a hole is made with ^ mattock, and this piece of Imnhoo is laid 
therein with a slight inclination; and is then covered up with earth. 
The ond jibove ground has two knots^and a split is made in it so as to allow 
the rain-water to rest tliere as in^a reservoir; if there lie a strong drought 
at the moment of planting, this part is filled with water, and the plant 
is left to itself. Care is however t&kcn, every three or four months, to 
removo the brushwood, which might prevent the young plants from spring¬ 
ing up to their usual height. 

In three years the first puttings may take place, hut to preserve the 
plant, and to cause it to produce an abundant crop for many years, care 
must be taken to cut the sprouts which are to be taken at leaHt from four 
to five yards from the ground. If they are cut on a level with the earth 
the plant would be entirely mined; perhaps because the shoots, being 
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entirely stripped, would no longer be preserved ham the burning rays of 
the fiun; or because the branches aniMhe leaves, which grow in abuudance 
round the foot of the plant, cannot receive nourishment any longer from 
the air, and have, therefore, none to famish to the roots. I state this 
opimon without confidently asserting it; but it is certain that, in order to 
preserve a plantation of liomboos, and to havo abundant crops of them, 
the precautions 1 havo pointed out must be adopted. 


1 shall terminate Uiis sketch by some observationH on the Buffalo, which 
is the faithful coinjianion of the Indian in all his toils. 


xiir. 

Tub Buffai^o. 

The buffalo, when domesticated, is an animal of more docility, and which 
during its life renders more services to man than does the ox. This 
benefit depends on its being tamed when young—that is, when only a year 
old, and then it may be left to the guidance of a child of eight or ten 
yeoi'B; but if it is allowed to live untamed until it is three years old, it 
becomes too restive and wicked. It is quife certain that the'tame buffalo 
will never do tlie child any injury, for its instinbt is such that it knows there 
is no bad treatment for it to fear from a weak creature. In strength it is 
superior to the ox; its food is of tl\p coarsest kind, it eats all^kinds of 
herbs, oven those that are rejected by *tho more delicate beasts. T\m 
buflhio goes to seek them in the plmns, on the mountains, and even at 
the bottom of every kind of water, y here he browses, when the heat forces 
him to take refuge therein. The Indian associates the buffalo with all his 
work; with tlie buffalo he ploughs, and on its back he carries and trans¬ 
ports articles across mountains, and by paths that even mules could not 
travel. The Indian also mounts his buffalo to cross over considerable 
sheets of water; he places himself, standing, on the animal’s broad back, and 
supports himself by the leather strap. The docile animal swims patiently, 
and often dregs behind it the little cart, then ffoating on the sarfacOi 
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The services of the boflalo ore so numerous that it would be too long 
to .enumerate tliem. It is necea8ar||^ have lived among the Indiana, and 
to have oorried on tillage with th^ in order to appreciate* and to know 
thoroughlj, the great difference between the buffalo and the ox. 

The female bufialo, being little employed in work, gives a great quantity 
of milk, which contains a much stronger quantity of batter tlian tliat of 
our cows. Excellent cheese is mode from it. 

In fine, another eminent service which the buflalo renders is, that he 
becomes a powerful means of disinfecting the marshy districts. The buffalo 
is, os it were, amphibious; he spends the night wdiile feeding on the 
plains, and in the day-time, during the heats, he is in the marshy spots ; 
browsing on ilie river brinks, and at the Iwttora of the water; everywhere 
any plants grow he destroys them, by continually stirring up the muddy 
bottoms; he causes the noxious animals to perish that ore to be found 
therein, and changes at last the nature of the marsh, .which, when 
frequented by troops of buffaloes, no longer exlkales those jiesilferouB gasses 
which ^ire the source of the marsh fevers. 


L DE LA GIfiONIERIi 



AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 

USED IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


I.—THE INDIAN PLOUGH. 

It is exccetlin<Tly simple; it is composed of four pieces of wood 
(L 4)i which the most unhandy ploughman can put together; the 
mould board and shorev which are of cast iron {5 pnd 6), arc sold in the 
Philippines for half a dollar. 


1 



The lightness and Biraplicity of this plough render it easy to be used in 
every kind of cultivation, and iu the plantations divided into rows, such 
as those of tobacco, maize, sugar-canes, &c. It is used with great advan¬ 
tage, not only for cutting down weeds, but also for giving to each row a 
ploughing, which is serviceable to the plantation, and which is less fxratly and 
quicker than simple weeiling with the mattock. 
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IL^yOKI! FOB THE BUFFALOES. 

The yoke of the buffalo is of the simplest 
and most commodious kiud. It consists 
solely of a piece of wood^ bent so as to suit 
in its shape to the withers of the animal; 
it is worn on its nock| extending to tho 
middle of the shoulder, and U fastened 
under the neck by a piece of twisted liana, 
or by a piece of rope; at the two ends of this piece of wood the traces are 
fastened. Buffaloes are always yoked one after the other, like the horses 
of tlie public waggons. 

IIL-LILIT, OR THE INDUN SICKLE. 

With the crook the rice is caught, which being drawn 
int<» the corner makes it easy to take a good handful of 
it with the left hand; the crook is then moved a little for¬ 
ward, by makiug a slight movement with the hand, which 
loosens it; and by the same movement the steel blade 
cornea into contact with the straw, and then by drawing 
the crook towards you, the handful in the left hand is cut 
by one stroke. 


17.—THE COMB HARROW. 

"1 



This implement is used exclusively in the cultivation of aquatic rice; 
for the purpose of reducing the ground a state of liquid mud. The cross¬ 
bar (1) is of wood, and the teeth (2) are of wrought-iron. 
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AGRICULTUBAL IMPLEMENTS. 


V.-A GUILIGEN, OR ITAITD^riLL. 

3 ^ ^ of hand-mortar for sepa¬ 

rating; the rice from its husks (1 
and 2); it represents two truncated 
cones, made of bambws woven to- 
getbd* like a tmskct Each cone is 
separated near the middle by a bam¬ 
boo division, aii<l tlie space at the 
side of the head is filled with well- 
beaten clay; in this clay are in¬ 
serted, to a considerable depth, 
Several little boards of palm wood, os 
broad as the middle finger, one third of an inch in thickness, and four inches 
in lengtli. They are so placed as almost to touch each other, and in rows, 
like a miil-stone which has been just picked* These Uo cones, when so 
ready, are placed one over the other by the top, and the upper one is 
turned by means of a wrench (3) on the lower one, and the rice 
passing between the two grinders is slightly brayed, and nothing is wanted 
but a few slrokeB of a pestle, for it to be completely skinned and to show its 
beautiful wiiito colour. 




VI—THE MORTAR. 

This form of mortar is found b every indion cabin, 
wh^re it is daily in requisition for pounding the rice 
consumed by the* occupants. 

Luzon, the name of the principal island of the 
Philippines, is derived from, or rather is a corrup¬ 
tion of, the word luqon, signifying a mortar*'* 
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Ik our own time, a Frenchman, wljoso nnme rnorits nn hoiourui'lo 
distinction, has rendered an immenst'^ service to Manilla, l»y intro¬ 
ducing and perlectiiig tlie culttire of eollec in tlie colony. This 
inGritorious individual is M. Paul Proust Jo La Gb'oniere, my 
countryman and my fri(3iid, 

M. do La Girouiero, born at Nantes, and connected wilh the 
principal mWchants of that city, left liis native place in IHJH, 
surgeon on board tliO fitted out by ]*iy uncle for Manilla. 

Seduced by the natural beauties of the country, he a fiecoi/d 
voyage*11)ere in the following y^ar; established Liinsfilf, practised 
'inedicine, married the widow of tlie Marriuis do Las Salinas, and 
eventually, having acquired a considerable ostatc on the bordeis 
of the La^na, he summoned his elder brother to assist hi& in 
working it. 

In 1828, the Spanish government, which liud lost its American 
possessions, felt the neciWty of taking vigorous measures for the- 
development of its remaining colonies. Cuba was tluiu at the 
height of its prosperity; and the same agricultural and oomujorcial 
results were anxiously hoped for the Philippines. A royal decree 
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instituted vai’ious prizes for the encourufjement of the culture of 
indigo, cocoa, cinnamon, cloves, toa, and cofloe. Amongst those 
prizes, one of eight thousand piasters,* was promised to anyone who 
would j)Jant and ripen sixty thousand square feel of coffee. M, do 
La GirOTiiero entered the field as a (iompetitor, and sent to tho 
Islo of Bourhon for M. Adolphe Delaunay, an experienced colonial 
agriculturist, to whom ho intrusted the directiou of the now 
plantations. In this eutoi’iirise he had to surmount obstacles of 
all kinds; want of Iiands, want of even pecunary aid, fruitless 
oxjx'vimejits, tho I’avages occasioned by buffaloes, by wdld boars, 
by stags, by monkeys, added to wliicli, tho devastation caused by 

clouds of locusts, similar to those of Egypt lie was likowiso 

$ 

subjected to tho jealous feelings of other colonists, who constantly 
ondoavoured to tluviirt hiaedbrts; nevcrtlieless, aided by iulelligout 
assistinits, his persevoiance eventually enabled liini to succeed in 
conquering every obstacle* He drew around him a largo popu- 
hdion, lie built villages, he constructed store-hoiisos, and a beau- 
lifnl residence: in a word, he cliaiiged an unproductive soil into 
a fertile and maguilicent property; and, finally, obtained tho prize 
of eight thousand jnastors, wliich were paid him by Signor Enriquez 
tho rojirosontativo of the Spanish government do T^a Gironierc 
will no doubt find imitators; tho prosperity of his wide domain 
will awaken tho apathetic inhabitants of the Phitipjiiucs ; and this 
example of the power and influence of a single human will, firm 
and eitUghtenod, cannot fail to effect honefioial results, i 

d (da-Jala, washed by tho limpid waters oftlie Laguna, is capable 
of Iransjiarting, by means of barges, tho produce of its hai'vests 
10 life warehouses of Manilla, orfevenon board tho vessels destined 
tp convey tho same to China, to India, or to Europe. Its situation 
is nilmirablo, and one of the finest of the entire colony. The in- 
U'lest inspired by its creation, tho vast labour thereby necessitated, 
Hiid the admirable results which have crowned the same, dv'^w tlic 
numerous foreignera, and especially Frenchmen, teavelling in these 


♦ The piaster is equal to 3s, 7rf, Britisih curretiry. 
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distant parts to Jala-dala, where they wero alwnys received with 
the nohlcRt and the most generous hospitality. 

Unfortunately domestic afflictions caused M. do l^a Gironiere 
to leave a country where he had lost his wife, Ins children, and 
lus brother. Arrived in France, tho govoniinont, upon the pro¬ 
position of M. llarrot, consul-general at Manilla, and of the brave 
Marshal Soult» who knew how to reword civic as well as military 
courage, accorded him tho decoration of tho Ixgion of Honour; a 
recompense deservedly merited. But Spain owes more to Paul de 
l.a Gironiero than Franco. The latter had n^garded him as one 
of her children who has carried civilisation to tho other end of 
the world ; will Spain over recognise the sfirvir 4 (^s ho has rendered 
her by the admirable perseveranct* ho dlsphiyed witli regard to 
Pliiiipjiine agriculture ? 
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TESTIMONY OF 11. HAMILTON LINDSAY, ESQ. 

WflSTDfcAN IIOUSK, CfllClTUaTBB. 

August lOtJi, 1853. 

Grnti.emen, 

In reply to your inquiry as to whether I 
have any notes relative to niy visiit to tlio i-aku of Souolino, in com¬ 
pany with AT. do IvaGirouierc, I amsoiTy to say that 1 can find none. 
I have, however, a vivid rocollcctiou of that very curious spot, 
which is qtiito at your, disposal, should you like to insert it in the 
translation ol La Gironiore's work you are about to publish. 

All the natives of tlie neighi»ouriDg villages held tins lake in 
superstitious ten*or, and declared that anyone venturing on it 
would inevitably be devoured Ijy llie bordes of caymans which 
frequented it, so that when in one of our excursions W(i proposed to 
explore it, not one of our boatmen would come with us, wo had 
tbereiore to go to a village many miles distant to engage a crew. 
A single canoe certainly might have been exposed to danger; so to 
obviate any risk, we had two large cnnocs hauled over the mound 
—about a quarter of a mile in width, .and ciglity to a hundred 
feet high—which separates Socolme from the Laguna : and, having 
launched our canoes, wc made a platfoim over them, and lashed 
them strongly together; and then wnth a party composed of La 
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Gironici'e, mj’sclf, and a Chinese servant, with eight or ten stout 
Tagalocs, armed with four double-barrelled guns, ])ikes, cutlasses, 
and axes, to repel any attempt at boai'ding, we ])roeeeded to oxploro. 
The number and size of the brutes which we saw certainly in 
some measure justified iho reputation of the lake, though they 
seemed more afraid of us tliau we of theih. As we promnled 
quietly round the banks at least thirty rushed dowji into the water, 
\ve keeping up a constant fire, though without succeeding in kill¬ 
ing any. 

The lake itself I should say was less than a mile in diameter, 
neai'ly a perfect circle, and the sides, excepting towards the 
rising to a considerable hoigbl, and covered with trues of a gigantic 
size. Its depth nipidly sbolvod from five to forty fathoms about one 
hundred yards from the slmre, Ibo centre having a uniform dcqiUi 
of forty to fifty fathoms. It is evidently the crater of an oxtiiiet 
volcano, the whole adjacent country being volcanic, but its curiositj 
consists in its bottom being at least twenty fathoms below the level 
of the sea. 

« 

1 happen, anicmg some old papers, to find a description of om 
adventures in the Cave of San-Matteo, wliich was writteti tlio day 
after our visit, and is therefore more accurate and circumstantiHl 
than that of fiiy friend, ovidently written from im])erfect recollection, 
many years after the event, I now forward to you the originiii 
rough copy, us sent home at the time to my fiicnds in England,* 
and, if y«u think it wortliy of a place in your book, you aro fjuitc at 
liberty to publish it 

La Gironicro’s book brings back to piy mind many pleasant 
recollections of early youtli, and of Iwo summers spent in rambling 
<ivcr the beautiful island of Manilla; and it gives me great pleasure to 
have an opportunity of boating testimony to the kind and generous 
hospitality I met with at Jala-Jala, which was my head-quarters 
for many months. There are certainly some strange stories of 
adventures in my friend’s book, to the general accuracy of some,— 
in which I was u particijiator—I can bear testimony; others, es- 
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pccially those relating to the extraordinary gallantry and daring 
displayed by him at the time of the cholera, and consequent mas- 
saere of Europeans at Manilla, in 1H20, were fresh in the rccol 
lection of many at the time of my first acquaintance with him. No 
foreigner enjoyed more completely the esteem and confidence of all 
classos in Manilla—Spaniards, Mestizos, andTagals—than'‘Don 
Pahh^*^ and no man can bo better qualified to give authentic and 
valuable information regarding the resources and agriculture of the 
island than himself. I therefore look with mii(;h interest to the 
additions promised on those points in tlie volume you are about to 
publish. 


J have the honour to remain, 

Your obedient so'vajit, 

H. HAMILTON LINDSAY. 

'J o Mnssns. Vizktklly and' Co., 

Fleet Street. 


ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THE CAVK OF SAK-MATTEO, IN THE 

NEIGHBOURHOOD OP MANILLA. 


Manilla, May 26th, 1830. 

Wc Imve just ret?imodfrom* a visit to the Cavo of San-Matteo, 
which has long been considered os one of the most interesting 
objects of naturalcuiiosity to be seen in Uie Philippines; but, as we 
may consider ourselves os the first discoverers of the wonders to bo 
seen in the innermost recesses of tliis extraordinary cavern, J 
will fortliwith commit to ])apor the particulars of our journey while 
tliey arc yet fresh in my memory. 
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Wc left Manilla on the afternoon of the 24 Ih Mny, and a 
pleasant drive of an hour and arhalf brought us to Miiriquineft. a 
pretty village, situated in a fertile valley, wliieU narrows gradually 
as you continue your journey towai*ds San-Mattco, anotljor largo 
village in the centre of the plain, and which has nothing remarkable 
to distinguish it. Wo slept here, and, having made our aiTiingo- 
ments for horses, guides, &c., at six the following moraing stiu'tcu 
on our expedition. 

As you proceed the valley grows norrowortho mnuntains on 
cither side increase in height and grandeur, and you enjoy a beau¬ 
tiful view of the mountain Paniinitan, in which the eavo ih situated^ 
On arriving at the village of ihdetc, wc crossed the river, which 
flows smoothly and silently betwixt high and richly-wooded banks. 
Our path was in some places barely practicable for |iorses, wind, 
ing along the rocky banks of the river, which we had lo ford four 
times before we arrived at the place wh(?ro we had sent our ]»ro- 
visioris for breakfast. 


The spot wlioro wo halted was one which requires the pencil of 
an artist lo give an adequate description of. Directly in front of 
us wero two stupendous jnounlains, which, from their nckrly per¬ 
pendicular sides, seemed to Imvo boon torn asunder by some violent 
convulsion .of nuiuro,^ and between tlwun flowed the Kio di San- 
Ma.tteo, no longer calm and jdacid os before, but foaming and 
bubbling betwixt liuge rocks of wliito marble. Tho scene was 


striking tliat—althougli to my ^finite regret, 1 l»avo no idea of 
handling tho pencil—I endeavoured, by Iho assistance of a lew 


outlines, and writing dow'n where were to be rocks, wood, imd 
water, to carry away with me what might enable another to de¬ 


lineate the scene. 


I lunst not forget here to make lionourable mention of the de¬ 
licious fish with which wo wore regaled, as there is sometldrig peculiar ^ 
both in the mode of catching and dressing them. The water of the 
river is clear as crystal, and in some places vei^ deep, and when 
the fish are playing on the surface, an Indian dives to the bottom 
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and, rising directly under them, catches the fish in his hand with 
surprising dexterity; arid the mode of dressing them is one cer¬ 
tainly deserving the admiration of the whole race of gounnands. 
A few joints of the gjwn bamboo, about two feet long, ore cut, into 
which the fish is thrust, witli some loaves of an herb much re- 
semhllng sorrel, a few pimentos, and other spices, and a little watern 
is also put in; the mouth of the cano is then stuffed with leaves, 
and it is put into Die middle of a hot lire; as soon as tlie bamboo 
begins to hum, the fish is dressed, and I will defy any rcstorateur 
of Paris or Amsterdam to produce a better water-soucliy than we 
eat that morning. 

All this however caused delay, and it was pavSt ton hcibro we 
proceeded towards the object of our journey. My only companion 
was a French gentleman, M. de La Gironiere, We had once tnore 
to cross the river at the narrowest pait of the gorge betwixt the 
mountains, of which I despair to give an adequate description,—it 
was nature in its wildest state. The dark mountains frowned per- 
peudiculurly over us to the height of near two thousand feet, and 
the river foamed and rushed in numberless cascades tlirough the 
onoimous masses of white marble, which seemed in vain to en¬ 
deavour to check its progress. It was q. scene which 1 would 
gladly have ridden fifty miles to see, oven ,<f T had hud no other 
object, and in the time of the rains, the torrent must be awful. 

, We crossed the river, stepping from rock to rock, and after 
scrambling about a hiuidrod am? fifty feet by the aid ''f rocks 
and trees, we found ourselves at the mouth of the davern, accom¬ 
panied by about twenty Indians, all provided with long torches 
made of split hambpos; we ttlso had not forgot to bring wax 
candles^ which afterwords did us good service; a lino of twenty 
yards to measure the cave; Sint, steel, and matches; in case of 
accidents; but, alas! we forgot what was' of much importance, and 
which no traveller who explores mountains ought ever to be un¬ 
provided with—a hammer and cold iron chisel. 

We entered the cave, and proceeded accurately to measure ita 
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depth, of which I had heard such coatradlqtory reports at Manilla. 
My companion walked twenty yards iuto the cave, and, as the ex, 
troinity of the string checked him, stopped, and marked on a slip 
of paper; I then passed him another twenty yards, and so on. 

For the first two hundred yoi’ds the cavern varies from seven to 
twelve and twenty tcct in height, and ahoiit twelve in breadth ’ 
the roof and sides are composed of a kind of soft calcareous aonp- 
slone, with occasional layers of loose stones and sand; at two 
hundred and fifty yards our way was impeded by large rocks, over 
which wo climbed, and on the right side found a precipice, of 
which we had been pnsviouBly warned. threw in largo stones 
which fell in a pool of water; others which wc threw in a slanting 
direction, and with more violeneo, escaped the well, and wo hoard 
them lunmding from rock to rock till the sound was Tost; having no 
ropes wo could not descend to examine further, but proceeded on 
our way. 

Here we began to oxporienco the greatest annoyance fiorn the 
torches of our Indians, which, from the douse smoke they emitted 
consumed the air, and impeded oar respiration. We endeavoured 
in vain to persuade them to extinguish them, and. finding remon¬ 
strance useless, I got hold of all I could and threw tlicm iiito tln^ 
chasm; upon which ibony of the fellows got highU^ned, and loft us, 
and wo wore thereby quit of two nuisances at once, us the noise 
they made was intolerable. 

Th? (lavern here enlarges, an^ becomes more irregular; there are 
huge detached rocks, through which runs a sli-carrj of clear water 
frequently above our knees, in which *T oh&ervcd some crayfish. 
Occasionally wo had to clamber over masses*of rock, twenty feet in 
height, and cai-efully descend their slippery sides. TJic scene was 
truly worthy of Salvator Rosa. The bright glare of the torches 
which disturbed mjaiads of large bats or flying foxes from their* 
holes, and illuminated the dusky vault of tho cavern, and the dax*k 
forms of the half-naked Indians, formed quite a coup-de-tjLeatre of 
the grandest kind. 
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At last, after havinj? counted six hundred yards, we reached 
what hod hitherto been considered the end of the cavern. The 
Btreani whose course we had followed hero formed a kind of basin 
five or six feet in diameter, and issued forth from a hole in the 
rock» which doscended till it touched the water, and fonueJ an in- 
surmountable harrier. 

We found, in a cleft in the rock, the broken wine bottles which 
had been left ten years before by my present companion, and 
several names cut in the rock. There wore hero, and in various 
poi’ts of the cavern, some stalactites, hut of a dirty brown colour. 

This seemed the teraiination of om jouruoy, and as vve were 
nearly stifled by the smoke of the torclios, we wore thinkiii" of a 
return, when my companion—^wbo' hud all throujjh seemed bent 
upon imJdng some discoveries—descried a small stream of water 
descending through a narrow aperturo in tlio rock ahovci us, and 
immodialoly commenced exploring it. 4’hc Indians all declared 
that it led no further, and that it was impossible to i)eueU‘ato it; 
but M, do La Oironiere was already out of sight, and calling on mo 
to follow him, which I readily did. Only on« of the Indians w'ould 
acccjinpauy us, and a Chinese boy whom T l)ad brought with mo. 

I now found myself climbing up anaiTow hole, like tho funnel 
of a chimney, composed of irrogular rocks, Wet with tlie constant 
dripping of water; sometimes pei’pendicular, sometimes slanting 
of Imrizontal; at times so narrow that it required tho assistance 
of my feet and arms to force riy way through, at othetb large 
enough to stand up and barely touch tlie roof with my hand; but 
conceive luy delight at feeling a fresh and pure air blowing du*cctly 
in our faces, so strong os to make us fear for our candles. Fresh¬ 
ened and revived, and animated by tho hope that wc were going to 
penetrate to tlie other side of the mountain, we sat down a few 
■ moments to repose ourselves, and examine the spot we had attained. 

The cavern had here enlarged to eight or nine feet in height 
and more in breadth; it was no longer wet and duly like the 
previous j)art, but the gi’ound and sides were covered with beau- 
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tifiil stalactites of the purest white, forming numerouH little pyrar 

mids, like loaves of sugar. After a few moments' repose w*i pro- 
« 

ceeded exploring, using the precaution always to have thive 
candles lit at once, in case of accidents. On reaching about 
ciglity yards from where wo loft our Indians, wo again thought 
that we were at the end of the cavo. A wuilt or fissno of* the rook 
rose above us to a height that we could not distinguish the 
lop; moat of the rocks were covered with beautiful incrustations 
and pyramids, of which I broke several to take with me. 

On examining this cavern minutely, 1 discovered to the Jefi 
a small hole through which 1 could barely ptihs my head, whicli 
seemed to lead farther, and enlarge as it rose. Here began our 

4 

difficulties. Wo longed to got through and pursue r)ur researches, 
but we had no tools wherewith to enlarge the aperture, jiorseve- 
rauce, however, does wonders, and wo commenced cliii)))ing the 
rock away as wo could with stones. TJie situation was also 
awkward as before aijriviug at tlie hole ; the rocks were so narrow 
tiiat only ontJ could work at a time, and there was no room for 
the turn to giv<i force to the blow. 

However, it was soon sutlicieutly enlarged for my Chinese 
boy to crawl through, and wo sent him in wdth a candle to report; 
he made 1 good his pntrance, ascended a kind of chiiuney, and 
we lost sight of him, but in a few moments lie returned, shouting 
with Joy that ho had found a largo room all white. 1 redoubled 
my eljprts, and, at the expense; of numerous scarili cations of my 
knees and shoulders, forced, uiy w(iy, and clambered up tlu'ougli 
noiTow rocks about ten feet, when I foiyjd myself suddenly in a 
large vault which rivalled the famed Grottq of Autiparos. 

The ground and a groat part of the walls were formed of one 
mass of pure while or darker stalactite's, but all glittoi ing like dia¬ 
monds, aud covered tvith sbiuing pebbles of every shnfx' aiid size^ 
with which—^like Aladdin in the cave—I instantly commenced filling 
my pockets. The farther extremity of the grotto was lost in dark¬ 
ness, but the most stiiking object of all remains to be describod. 
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Extt(!i]y over tlie spot from wllich 1 emerged, as from the bowels 
of tlio oartli, rose a pyramid, white and glittering like tlie sunbeams 
on frosUid snow, in sliape and form like the altar of a chm*cb, 
rising with pillars and branches of stalactites of every imaginable 
shape to the height of nearly thirty feet The effect was inde¬ 
scribable. Byron's fabled cave of the isdaud was realised before my 
eyes— 

Wide it WHS and high. 

And showed a self-bora Gothic euiiopy; 

The arch upreared by Nature's arehilcrt, 

The architrave some earthquake might erect. 

The huttrcBs from Miiroe inouiitaiii's bosom Imrkd, 

When the poles erushed, and water wns the world; 

Or hardened from some e:irth-af>sorbing 
While yet the globe recked from its funeral pyre. 

The (retted piiinaclo, the aisle, the nave. 

Were there, all scooped by darkness from her cave. 

There, with a little tinge of phantasy, 

Fantastic faces moped and mowed on high; 

And there a mitre or a shrine wtmld fi\ 

The eye upon its seeming crucihx. 

Thus Nature played with the aUdactites. 

And built herself a chapel. 

J am far from being a devotee, but 1 confess that for some mo¬ 
ments r folt overpowered by mingled feelings ^f awo and veneration, 
which can only be felt, not described. It was not fear! 1'lic violent 
exorcise and the situation I bad attained in so singular a way 
bad excited ray feelings to a high,degree, and my rellectioKS were 
not ill-suited to the place and circumstances. 

Wo bad, penetrated^early eight liundred yards into the very 
cntra-ils of tlie earth, to a spot nbw for the first time profaned by 
human footsteps, where Nature herself seemed to have raised an 
altar to the honour of the Divinity. The only outlet was a narrow 
aperture, which a single stone might block up for ever. At that 
same hour on the very day before, an earthquake had shaken every 
house in Manilla to its foundations, and the end of the very grotto 
itself seemed choked by an eoroulement of stones and earth, 
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evidently of very recent date. I do not believe tbal any man, even 
of the strongest nerves, could Ijave i^revdnted some reflo(jtions of 
a serious nature from passing through his mind. 

But all this while I have forgotten my poor comptn/non dv 
voyagCy who, being unfortunately an inch or two broader across the 
shoulders than me, was exiiausting liimsetf in vain eflbrts to force 
his way through, and almost ci^’ing with vexation and disappoint¬ 
ment. J went to his aid, and we hammered away alternately till 
tlie hole was sufficiently enlarged ; hut -still he did not get through 
without some severe bruises; and I confess 1 was not without eon- 
siderahle uneasiness as to how ho would get hack again on our 
return, as the difficulty of our exit, foot foremost, wotiUl he con¬ 
siderably increased; but rcilections were useless, all wo had to do 
was to employ our time to the best advantage, and endeavour to 
make farther discoveries while our candles lasted, 

I'ho grotto might be generally from forty to sixty feet m height, 
but in the clefts of the rock the summit could not he distinguislicd; 
ill breadth about twenty yards, and forty or fifty in length, hut at 
tlie farther end a great part of the roof and sides hud lately fallen 
in: neither was it covered with stalactites, bat consisffid of musses 
of common rock, mixed with earth and sand, of which f brought 
aw'ay spciamens. Wg endeavoured to climb up, but having reached 
about twenty feet were obliged to relinquish the attcm}»t, from the 
extreme peril of dislodging tlie loose pieces of roi^k, and bringing it 
all dqjvn together. At about thirty yards from tho entrance wo 
found a fissure in th* rock, from wliich issued a Htrcani, in appear¬ 
ance like a frozen rivulet covered with snow^ • the sides of the rock 
were of the same, and covered With numovous pondent icicles of 
various size. The w'ant of a hammer and mallet prevented our 
penetrating farther, but it is highly probable that this leads to other 
gi'ottoes perhaps more wonderful than the one we w*ere in. . 

Wo had now passed nearly four hours in the cave, and, giving 
up all prospect of getting farther, we began to collect speciruens of 
tho various curious objects with which we were surrounded. Here 
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again, for want of proper implements, we were obliged to destroy ten 
times more than wo carried away- The walls were covered with the 
most beautiful white flakes, jutting out like the drapery of a curtain, 
from the height of eight or ten feet, which we were obliged to dash 
to pieces to olitaiu a specimen, and it was not without a feeling of 
sacrilege that I broke away a largo fragment from the altar. Having 
loaded oursdves with as much as we could carry, we commenced 
our return. My friend went first, and, afUir a struggle of several 
mintUes—of which he felt the effects severely afterwards—he forced 
his wny through, and relieved my mind from considerable anxiety. 
Wo followed witliont much difficulty, and returned to where we had 
left our Indians, who wore in great alarm os to what had become 
of US, lliough none ventured to come in sciuch. 

We made the best of our way to tho mouth of the ca^o, and, 
having descended to the river, you may conceive ho>v we enjoyed a 
bottle of Bordeaux, &c., which we bad brought witli us, and 1 
quitted the cave of Sau-Mattoo, carrying away with me recollec- 
liouft of its wonders which will not siiocdily effaced. 


Manilla. June 2ruT, 18^0. 

Our curiosity was so strongly excited by what wc had seen that 
since writing the above wo have made another visit to tlic cavern, 
in hopes of making further discoveries, and have to thank oxy: good 
fortune that we have retuimed in safety. 

Wo this time went provided with pickaxes and haramci's, hags 
to carry away specimens—in shoit, evei^ implement tliat wo could 
think of; and three days after oui' last visit, a party of four—con¬ 
sisting of M. de La Gironiore,two other gentlemen, and myself—re¬ 
turned, resolutely bent on forcing a passage to the otlior side of the 
mountain, if possible. We had also profited by our o'cporience, 
and had an ample supply of wax candles, in lieu of tliose villanous 
torches which bad so neaily stifled us. 
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Since our last visit I had also read in a Frencli encyclopedia 
Tournefort’s account of the Grotto of Anfiparos, which, although 
on a larger scale, has much analogy with that of San-Matteo. The 
most singular coincidence is that the same idea should strike the 
imagination in the grottoes both of Antiparoa and yan-Matteo, 
namely, the extraordinary resemblance of the stalactites to an altar.' 

M. de Nointet, the French ambassador to the Porto, who 
visited Antiparos in 1700 (J forget the exact date), wont so far as 
to cause high mass to ho colohratcd before it, and had a sumptuous 
entertainment served there to more than a liundrod people. 

We resolved in sonjjp degree to imitate his proceedings, at 
least as far as cjjrrying with m a cold dinner and a Ijuraper of 
excclloui wine, witli wlncli wo proposed to regale our^'clves in the 
grotto, aud tti leave some relics as an encouragement to ^future 
visitors, to wliom it would bo no unwelcome discovery to tinJ a 
few bottles of Cliampagno and Cliateou-Margaux; but all our prqjecty 
of amusement ran rather a narrow esenpo of coming to a latal 
tcrminatioii. Wo piocooded as before—accompanied by about a 
dozen Indians—to the basin of water, and commenced, one by one, 
to ascend the narrow aperture before described- 

Tlie Indian who accompanied us on our former visit went first, 
and T folfowed immediately after him. On airiviug at a very 
narrow and nearly pcrjicridicular pass, Floi'cntino, after ho had 
ascended, called on mo to wait a few moments, and ho would im- 
largo Ulie aportare. Instead ol* chipping away the corners of tho 
rock, he had the imprudoi\ce to strike some violent blows with a 
pickaxe at the rocks above him. After a few Mows we wore startled 
by hearing him utter u loud sliriflc, nnd, at tin*, same instant, we till 
shuddered to see huge masses of rock come tumbling down through 
the aperture, nearly immediately over our heads. For a. lew short 
moments the feeling of suspense was di*cadful: tliey were momeuts 
which none present will soon forget. At length, thank God ! tlie 
noise ceased, and I called out to Florcntino to know what had 
happened, but received no answer. At the same moment one of our 
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Gompauious below was token suddenly ill from alarm, or some other 
cause, and called out for assistance to quit tlie cave. La Gironiere 
wont to bis aid, and I forced my way up through the aperture to 
ossist the Indian, and niy alarm was great on seeing him stretched 
on tlte gi-ound without any signs of life. I raised him up, and as- 
** certained that no bones were broken, and threw water in bis face 
to revive him, hut it was a quarter of an hour before he came to'* 
himself sufliciently to explain what had happened. 

It appeared that, on dislodging a small rock, several larger ones 
that were supported by it had fallen in from tlie roof, giving lum 
some severe bruises, !Uid he, iniagining^at the whole vault was 
about to fall in and crush him, had fainted, more from fright than 

9 

any injury he had received. I was now joined by liU Gironiere, 
and proceeded to examine the state of aflFairs, the result of which 
made us doubly thank Providence for our presorvatiou. 

We now remarked what had escaped our observation in the 
ardour of otir first discovery, namely, that the watereeurse we were 
771 was formed f>f loose detached rocks, which had fallen in from 
the roof, winch was about six feet bigh, and, on examination, we 
found that the whole mass wiis freshly cracked in various parts, 
and in a most perilous state. Avery singular circumstance occurred 
to the pickaxe wbich caused the accident. When the Inclian in Ins 
alarm dropped it, it fell on one side, and f found it supporting a 
rock of at least four hundred-weight, which had been dislodged, 
and, by a singular good fortune, had &t the moment found a suj^Jiort in 
the iron of the pickaxe, which was firmly wedged there,—I would not 
have removed it for much, . Feeling convinced that there was con¬ 
siderable danger in piMceeding further, wo retiuned to the basin 
with our wounded Indian to consult. 

Having there refreshed ourselves, and recovered from our 

. 

fright, the idea of coming so far for nothing was not agreeable, 
and we determined at least to I’ctiu'n to the gi'otto, taking core to 
try no more experiments of the pickaxe nature. We passed 
cautiously through the dangerous aperture^ carefully avoiding to 
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dislodge auy of the loose rooks, nor did we attempt to enhivgo the 
hole at the entrance of the grotto. M. de I?a Girouierchad sullerod 
so much from his last entrance that ho did not again atU‘mi»t it, 
and I confess I could not pursue my rosearchos in it with the auine 
pleasure I formerly did. I examined the fissure at the further end 
of the cavern, of which I could not the terniination, and 
wliich evidently enlarged, hut not sufficiently to make it practic* 
able for us to enter ; neither did wo think it wise, nor bad we time 
enough to try to make it possible for us to force our way through. 

The system of the French naturalist, M, de 'rourncforl, relative 
to the vogotution of stones or stalactites in the Grotto of AntU 
paroSj as far as my humble opinion goes, is not at all borne out by 
facts here. I possess little or no knowledge of natural history, but 
tlie observations I made eouvinced me that all tlie etahictite.s wore 
formed by llie droppings of the calcareous water. The o.vu-omity 
of the drapery of stalactite was always moistened, and evidently in 
tlie process of formation; and the beautiful pyramids on the ground 
wore found only in places wlicvo the roof did not exceed six or eight 
feet in Ijeight, and there was always a oon*esponding one alta<!l)ed 
to th(! roof, from wliieh the water was continually droppiug.t The 
ground was also covered with beautiful stones, the nucleus of which 
was a black pebblo,#and llio ineuistatiou formed round tliem by 
the water resembled the crystalised sugar-plums, or dmf/ves^ so 
strongly, that a lew days afterwards, at a ball in Afanilla, I lillod a 
smalUplato with them, wraj)p«d uj) in paper, which deceived all 
the young ladies till they tried to eat them. 

VVe had visited the cave in the dryest .time of the year, just 
befoj’e tlie commencement of thd rains, duning which the formation 
of stalactites must be much more active; but still it must have 
been the work of many ages to form masses of such magnitude as tlie 
altar,—the depth of solid alabaster must, have been five or six feet.. 

Having loaded ourselves with specimens of ovei 7 des<;i’iption as 
heavily as the very inconvenient road wo liad to jiass through would 
permit, we once more returned, and on our way stopped and looked 
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into several deep chasms which have never been explored, hut which 
doubtless well merit attention. I descended for about twenty feet 
into one, by a kind of natural stops cut in the rock, and had we 
been provided with ropes might have gone furtlier. The air was 
perfectly pure and free. At a hundred and fifty yards from the 
entrance there is another branch as long as the principal one, in 
which we penetrated near two hundred yards. In short, it appears 
that the whole mountain is intersected and excavnted in all direc¬ 
tions; hitherto, however, no one has taken the trouble to explore it; 
indeed, the principal part of the whole islaiad of Manilla is still a 
Urra incognita, even to the Spaniards. The Indians arc timid, 
and superstitious in the e.xtreiue. 

They have a curious legend respecting the cavern, whicli bos a 
singular resemblance to the German tule of the “ Three lln)thor8,*’ 
in the Harlx moun tains. 

An Indian one day entered the cave to catch bats, with the 
wings of which they compound some sort of medicine. On 
arriving at the stream of water he saw a venerable old man on the 
other side, who olfered his hand to help liiin across the sti'cam; 
The ^pdiiin was rather shy of his new actpiaintance, and held out 
tlje end of his stick, which the old man took, and it instantly turned 
into charcoal. Ujjon this the Indian become anxious to return, and 
tlianking the old man for his politeness, told him he did not mean 
to .go any further that day. 

The old man then offered him Uiree stones, and, to remotre any 
fear of their burning bis fingers, deposited tliera in' the stream. 
The Indian took them, and retreated as quick as he could, without 
looking heliiud him; and, on oxaihining the stonos at the mouth of 
the cave, to his surprise he found them to be throe masses of pure 
gold. The story did not go any further, as to what use he made 
qi his riches. The old Indian who told nte this stoi^ said it hap¬ 
pened long before the airival of the Spaniards. 


II. II, L. 
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TESTIMONY OF M. DUMONT D'URVILLE. 


“ Tite rosidenoo 0 / M. do La Giroiiioro, which we roaoljed in tho after- 
nooD, is situated at the oxtroinity of the lake. There, upon a nock of 
land which overlooks Santa-Cruz, tho chief place of tho ])roviuce, is 
built, in tlio European styJo, a conimodiouH dwxdlijig, having two 
stories. Large warehouses, a sugar factory in full operation, other 
estahlishmenta of lessor importance, and a Tagal villnge are grouped 
around the hahilation. Tlio wliole of this, which is called “dola- 
Jala,” is the property of a fellow-countryman, M. do La Oironiere. 
Jala-Jala has been created, organised, watched oA^r, and christened 
by him. A tew yeans previously this spot consisted of a wild 
forest and an unwhtdesomc .swamp, with here and then' the cabins 
occupied by robbers iu»d pirates. At the jjresent time it is covered 
with fertile jdantatious, a profitable manufactory; a tranquil and 
industrious villago. The native population, drawn thither by the 
existing prosperity, daily increases, while the clearing nud cultivating 
of the surrounding land advimces in due proportion. Thus to 
of our countrymen is due tho nffcrit of having taken the initiative 
in reclaiming and fertilising this Spanish soil. 

And to accomplish this, how many difficulties, and how much 
jealousy had to be oA'crdbrne. An inhabitant of Manilla since IHl^, 
M. de La Oironiere only succeeded in disarming the local antipa¬ 
thies tliat existed by a long residence in the countiy, and by a 
Creole mamage. What hud been until then obstinately refused even 
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to a native was accorded to him, a Frenchman, who was confident 
of liis owii power’s and of tho fecundity of the soil 

Wo met with the most cordial hospitality at Jala*Jala, from an 
excellent man posaessecl of many noble qualities. The supper was 
gay and abundantly served. We clxatled of Favea and of Luzon, 
and drank in excellent claret to our future voyages, and to the 
prosperity of the model form. 

“ Tho following day our oxcusions into the interior re-commenced. 
Our host gave us jackets and pantaloons of coarse clotli; ho caused 
us to cover o\xr heads with a salacote, wliich served as a protection as 
well against the rain as the sun. Thus dressed, we went to visit 
Santa-Cruz, a })retty little town situate on the borders of the lake, in 
a plain covered with crops. 'J'he convent, the church, the Avhito 
houses, which were detached on tlie woody hills, soon attracted the 
eyes of all. Santa-Cruz is the chief market-place for the brisk sale 
of palm wine, and of cocoa spirits; it is inhabited by Tagals and 
Chinese ; tho former being agiiculturists, the latter dealers. Un¬ 
fortunately the site is not healthy, as the inimdatious in Uio rainy 
seasons cause fever and cholera. 

“At a furiher distance, and in a delightful position, is the cele¬ 
brated little village of Los Banos, which first attracted Europeans to 
tlie in'ovince of Laguna, As its name indicates, this village jw*s- 
sessos baths of mineral water, tho vijlues of which were Ibunerly 
lield in high repute at Manilla, and cures were quoted, in support 
of tins opinion, of such frequency, sand of such an exteaordinary 
nature, as to confound oven the medical practitioners. Tho mouu- 
tajp, on tho side of which this village is situate, is evidently the 
production of a volcano^ and the source springing from it is at the 
temperature of boiling water. Although Sonnerat assures us that l>e 
saw fishes alive in it, we must, with other modern observers, place 
this assertion on the list of travellers’ fables' Itenouaid de Sainte- 
Croix has proved that no plant could vegetate theveiu. Every 
animal plunged into it loses tho skin in a moment. An egg 
becomes quite hard-boiled in four minuted 
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The waters of Lob Banos appear to be eCBcacioiis principally in 
diseases of the skin. In former times it was the fashion at Manilla 
to go and spend a month in the fine season at these hot bnths, where 
beyond all doubt, as in all other thennal localities, the salubrity 
of the air, the exercise of the body, tho absence of all broils, whether 
domestic or commercial, a regular and methodical life, and hQaltby 
and gentle mode of treatment of diseases, produced on the bathei’s 
Letter elFccts than did the curative pi-operties of tho waters. But 
during tlie last fifty years this pilgrimage for health has fallen into 
disuse. The Knglish invasion in 1762, the appearance of Imndits 
in an island of the lake, tho high j^rice of the baths, their being 
badly kept,—all these causes had the effect of keeping the crowd 
away from the hamlet of Los Banos. Yet thcro is not to ho found in 
the Pyrenees or in tho Alps a site of such an imposing and beau¬ 
tiful kind. Enormous volcanic bbicks, with angular and facetted 
forms, spiral columns, rocky pyramids, bearing on their very topmost 
crests groups of ti'ces, of which the age and tho names are unknown. 

In tlic rear of this row of forests and of mountains, arise other 

• 

mountains and other forests of a difibrent jispect and characUvr, and 
from a distance exhibit in their groat elevation tho courses-of their 
torrents into their broad and deep fissures, where range, in untamed 
freedom, bjiffalocs, wild hoars, stags, and negro tribes, wliich laJfr'r 

t 

ai*e as savage os stags, wild boars, or bufliiloos. 

All these districts appear to have tho evident marks of a dila¬ 
ceration ; the sunken peaks show the extinct craters, the blackened 
stones bear witness to prorious eruptions, and, to complete those 
symptoms, Luzon itself at different periods trembles on its basis; 
the churches, the convents, the, houses at ^Manilla, topple and 
crumble to the level of the earth. The nearest of those ancient vol¬ 
canos is a mile fi*orn Los Banos. The crater, which formerly emitted 
fire, is now filled with greenish stagnant water. In this little 
lake, about a league in circumference, ora some gigantic caymans, 
who there thrive and gambol at their ease. Itenouard de Sainte- 
Croix saw one, tlie length of which exceeded fifty feet. 
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“ During our exciu*6ioii to Los Banos, that which struck us most 
was the prodigious qutftitiiy of ducks and duckl^pgs, which were 
Bporting on this part of the lake; the surface was covered witli them. 
The cause of this ahundance of one kind of birds was soon under¬ 
stood from knowing the taste of the Tagals, of the Malays, and of 
the Chinese, who prefer them to the other fowl. But wc were 
puzzled to find out how such a wonderful quantity could be hatched ; 
our guide, however, soon solved the difficulty. To serve as substitutes 
for the ovens tliat are used in China for artificial incubation, the 
Tagals have employed the agency of human heat, and they found, 
among their indolent servants some patient and steady liatchers. 
A sort of frame is made for the purpose, on which light sticks ore 
laid across, well covered with thick blankets; the eggs arc stowed 
up in the frame in a regular line, being laid close to each other, and 
kept in their places hy ashes which fill up the interstices. The 
whole is then raised up in a level position a little over the ground, 
Olid the sluggisli hatcher leys himself at lengfih on this strange kind 
of sofa; and then ho eats, diinks, and smokes, and chows bis hotel, 
taking' care not to injure the fragile shells he is to fecundate. 

Those hatching men are so clever that they follow day by day 
the progi'esB of the embryo, and they aid the young bird to quit the 
shell, when the time for breaking it has arijved, The^ ducklings 
arc scarce out of the shell when they run to the lake, and dabble in 
it«all the day, and in the evening they hide in the floating cages, 
which arc erected for Uiem on the bench, lire rearing of ^cks is 

m 

one of the principal branches of industry in tlie village of Los 
Banos and of Santa-Cruz. 

r 

•‘On the following,day, which was the last of our pilgrimage, 
M. de La Gironierc made arrangoments for our haring a partie de 
clume according to the sfa’ictest rules. At break of day we were 
^wakened by the sounds of the hem, and in a short time dogs and 
grooms, huntsmen and servants, carriages, horses, palanquins, wore 
ail in movement towoi'ds the forest. It was almost a royal party. 

i 

“ The hunt began on the woody sides of a hill, marked hy sucli 
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difficult paths as to bo nearly impassable. We had scarcely got 
into it than lhe|^ogs started a stag, an elegant aud noble animal, 
but rather smaller than our fine ones. He came close to Ncu'berg, 
vho took aim, and the stag fell. A mile from Ihonco the pack 
gave tongue on finding a new prey, which was a wild boai-, one of 
the finest ever seen in the forests of Laguna. On this occasion the 
lionour of the hunt was mine. Shortly afterwards we descended 
from the crest of the mountains into a plain cut up by copses and 
marshes, which is the usual haunt of the wild buflaloes, that are 
the most dangerous animals of these countries. Quiet, ohedient, 
and even enduring when once tamed, the buffalo is terrible in the 
state of nature. The sight of a man maddens the bruto so that its 
eyes glov/, and its nostrils throw out its fiery breath. The unfor¬ 
tunate liunter who misses his aim never escapes: he is lost. No 
horse in full gallop can inach an adversary sooner; no sanguinary 
beast maintains such rancour and blood-thirstiness. If he reaches 
ou lie pierces you with his sharp horns, liotrara])lea on the earth, 
he tortures you while you are olive, and he insults you when dead. 
Even a tree can afford no secuinty against his pursuit, for os he 
cannot roach his victim on the boughs, the huffblo becomes the 
jailer before be becomes the executioner ; he pei’sists in vengeance, 
and lakes his station, as an obstinate sentinel close to the tree of 
asylum, and never quits his post until exhausted by hunger and 
thirst. M, Laplace relates that a Tagal of JalaJala, while at W9rk 
in out^iiig down wood, had the ^good fortune to escape in a strange 
manner from a buffalo which had for some time kept Mm blockaded 
in a lofty jialra tree. Forced by hunger, the woodman had the 
courage to come down from the tree, and iQ begin the fight singly 
with his formidable antagonist. On reaching the ground, the 
buffalo attacked, but the man avoided the horns by nimbly jump* 
lug round the bruto, aud at length found means with his right 
hand to seize it by the taU, while with bis knife in his left he in. 
flicted many wounds on the sides of the beasts Finding itself thus 
assailed the buffalo fled like an arrow, but the courageous Tagal 
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kept hifl hold, and let himself be dragged through the brush wood, 
over the rooks, in tlie ^narsbes, until he at lastf^ll covered with 
mire and blood in the place whore his enemy lay dead* 

To tame the wild buffalo the natives lay traps in ditches covered 
over with leaves, and when the brute is allowed to quit the inclo¬ 
sure he is so overcome with hunger, that in his weakness and 
exhaustion he lets himself bo led to where the tamo animals are 
feeding, and thus from the example of others he learns the habits 
of slaveiy. The buffalo bom in a state of domesticity has seldom 
any desire for independence: the natives even say that it hears on 
the neck tho marks of the yoke of its dam, which forms for the wild 
buffaloes the degrading brand of exclusion ami njirobation. 

Our hunt was accorapauiod by many incidents too long to lie 
detailed here: at one time it was a rc-roused animal, which engaged 
our attention, at another a picturescpie site, then it was a hamlet, 
then it was a forest. But a cascade near Jala-Jala was ono of the 
things that made a deep impression on us. • To reach the spot it 
was necessary to walk in the hod of the ravine, among sharp and 

slippery rocks. Notwithstandim^ the dangers and tne unevenness 

» 

of ihc way wo persisted, and we wore fully recompensed by tlio 
sight of this iinnienso shoot of water, falling down between walls of 
a perjmndicular rock, and sloped over with -trees and lianas, that 
formed themselves into festoons over the abyss. In this spot there 
was so much of wild and primitive nature to be observed, tho 
most remarkahlo silence in the presence of so loud a noise, tfiat our 
admiration, like our attention, was fully absorbed in 'the contem¬ 
plation of the scene.. No animals, not even birds, in a spot where 
water alone seemed to .possess lii'd; sometimes, indeed, a bat would 
dart out from a split in the rock, and liover for a time in the 
atmosphere, which was impregnated with a thin rain. There was 
.but one way to get out of the bed of the* torrent, tliat of the rock, 
which appeared to be cut quite perjieudieular. The Tagak who 
accompanied us began the attempt. One of them seizing a long 
liana which hung from the top to the foot of the granite wall, 



